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GLASTONBURY ABBEY, PAST AND PRESENT. THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 


OF ENGLISH 


One of the most subtle operations of 
time is the tendency it has to trans- 
form the facts of one age into the 
phantasies of another, and to cause 
the dreams of the past to become the 
realities of the present. Far away 
in the remote distance of history, 
when a lonely monk in his cell mused 
of vessels going without sails and 
carriages without horses, it was a 
dream—a mere dream, produced pro- 
bably by a brain disordered by over 
study, long vigils, and frequent fasts, 
but that dream of the thirteenth 
century has become the most incon- 
trovertible fact of the nineteenth, a 
fact to whose influence all other, 
hitherto immovable facts, are giving 
way, even the great one, the impreg- 
nability of the Englishman’s castle ; 
for we find that before the obstinate 
march of one of these railway facts a 
thousand Englishmen’s castles fall 
prostrate, and a thousand English- 
men are evicted, their avocations 
broken up, and themselves turned 
out upon the world as a new order of 
beings—outcasts with compensation. 
So with science ; a man illuminates 
the darkness of a remote age by 
asserting that the sun was immov- 
able, and that, contrary to the belief 
of the majority, it was the world that 
moved, and the phantasy had well 
nigh cost him his life; but a timely 
recantation of a dream so pernicious, 
although the indignant protest “ Ep- 
VOL. LXVI.—NO, COCXCY. 
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pure si muove”’ was appended, saved 
the rash philosopher. It was a dream, 
a dangerous, delusive dream, but it 
is now the fundamental principle of 
astronomy. There are few things 
more sublime than that recantation 
of the great Galileo ; he felt that his 
living body would be of more service 
to the world than his charred bones, 
therefore he signed the recantation ; 
and conscious that all bulls, canons, 
and infallible doctrines could not 
affect the truth, he added the grim 
satire, “Eppure si muove.” The 
heretic had recanted, but the philo- 
sopher was saved, and the world still 
moved on. ~The monastic life, so 
commonly regarded in these later 
times as a phantasy, was once a fact, 
a great universal fact ; it was a fact 
for twelve or thirteen centuries ; and 
when we remember that it extended 
its influence from the sunny heights 
of Palestine, across Europe, to the 
wild, bleak shores of western Ireland, 
that it did more in the world for the 
formation and embellishment of mo- 
dern civilization than all the govern- 
ments and systems of life that accom- 
panied it in its course ; that the best 
portions of ancient literature, the 
materials of history, the secrets of 
art, are the pearls torn from its trea- 
sure-house, we may form some idea 
of what a fact the monastic life must 
have been at one time, and may ven- 
ture to assert that the history of that 
33” 
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phase of existence, as in frock and 
cowl it prayed, and watched, and 
fasted ; as in its quiet cloisters it 
studied, and copied, and laboured ; as 
outside its walls it mingled its in- 
fluence with the web of human des- 
tiny, and as in process of time, be- 
coming wealthy and powerful, it de- 
enerated, and went the way of all 
uman things—this mighty influence 
in the world lost its vitality and its 
substance, and became what it is now 
—a shadow ; we say that the history 
of the development of this extinct 
world, however defective the execu- 
tion of that history may be, will in- 
clude in its review some of the most 
interesting portions of our national 
career, will furnish a clue to many 
of the mazes of historical speculation, 
or at least may be suggestive to some 
more able intellect of a course of in- 
vestigation which has been very little 
followed, and a mine of truth which 
to a great extent still remains intact. 
One of the most firmly rooted pre- 
judices of modern times is that of ob- 
stinately and unreasonably condemn- 
ing the whole monastic system as a 
life of laziness and sensuality. That 
these vices were prevalent in the 
monasteries of England at the period 
of the Reformation there can be no 
doubt, even allowing for a little pious 
exaggeration on the part of interested 
investigators ; but to suppose that 
they were always the concomitants 
of a phase of life which had flourished 
for so many centuries, and had pro- 
duced some of the most distinguished 
and noble names in a is un- 
just and unreasonable. he very 
nature and instinct of Protestantism 
forbids all sympathy with the monas- 
tery as a religious institution ; it 
belonged to an age when religion was 
contemplative, but the nature of the 
resent is such that its religion, like 
itself, must be active and vital. Still 
less sympathy does it show for that 
other form of monastic life—the con- 
vent. It has ever been a stumbling 
block to the Protestant mind, more 
especially to that of the Anglican 
fold, that a Church which boasts of 
its unbroken descent from a married 
Apostle should insist upon having a 
celibate priesthdod, and having that 
celibate priesthood, should find it 
necessary to maintain large estab- 
lishments of unmarried female devo- 
tees, shut out from all communication 
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with the external world as rigidly as 
the inmates of an eastern harem ; 
and when Protestantism hears of the 
occasional desertion of one of its 
beautiful daughters for the retirement 
and seclusion of the Romish convent, 
it is apt to attribute the worst of 
motives, to write the most indignant 
letters, impotent as it is to compre- 
hend the passionless mystic ties 
which bind the female and the sacer- 
dotal heart. However, it is but just 
to add that hostility to female con- 
ventual life is not at all confined to 
Protestantism, since some of the 
most enlightened Roman Catholics, 
men now. canonized in the hagiology 
of that Church, have left their testi- 
mony against it upon record. Ignatius 
Loyola, when founding his compre- 
hensive and marvellous order, was 
troubled by the importunities of 
some noble ladies to undertake the 
care of their consciences, and to form 
an establishment for them under his 
rule, but, aiming at the high and ar- 
duous destiny which he had in view, 
and evidently conscious, to an almost 
morbid degree, of the danger which 
accompanied such institutions, he 
persistently refused, and rested not 
until he had sheltered himself under 
the protection of Papal sanction. In 
the hagiology of Rome, and occupying 
no mean place in it, is a St. Clare, 
whose history is the prototype of that 
of many a young lady of the present 
day, who has made similar sacrifices, 
but will never attain to like honours. 
The daughter of the noble house of 
Ortolana, she had early manifested 
an inclination to a religious life, and 
was said to be in the habit of wearing 
beneath garments of the most costly 
character, and adorned with the 
brightest jewels, the penitential gir- 
die. St. Francis of Assisi, who had 
just founded his marvellous brother- 

ood, the Order of Mendicant Friars, 
learning of the fame of this young 
devotee, procured more than one in- 
terview with her, the result of which 
was that she eloped from the house 
of her parents, was conducted by him 
to the Porzioncula, where the monks 
received her, and placed her in sanc- 
tuary in the church of St. Paul until 
she could be received into a convent. 
This young lady lived to be canonized 
by Pope Alexander the Fourth, in 
language which will sound familiar 
to modern ears, so accustomed to the 
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punning of dramatic extravaganza: 
‘Clara claris preclara meritis, magnze 
in colo claritate glorize ac in terra 
miraculorum sublimium,Clare claret.” 
Two other sisters, Agnes and Beatrice, 
in spite of the agony of their father, 
and the vigilance of his armed re- 
tainers, followed in her wake, under 
the same spiritual guidance ; but the 
point of this narrative, which is culled 
from the Life of St. Francis, accord- 
ing to the Romish version, and there- 
fore must be authentic, is, that St. 
Francis himself (who was a wise and 

ood man) in after life, when his 

rethren were competing with each 
other as to who should gather toge- 
ther the greatest number of female 
converts, exclaimed, with grim satire, 
“Alas! at the moment when God 
forbade us wives, Satan has, I fear, 
given us sisters.” 

However, setting aside this morbid 
dislike of Englishmen for female con- 
ventual establishments, with which 
we shall have but little to do, still 
our objection to the monastic life 
generally ought not to hinder us from 
awarding to it the meed of praise 
justly due to it, not only as a social 
institution, admirably adapted to the 
wants of the period in which it ex- 
isted, but due also to the work which 
it silently accomplished during that 
long syncope of European. history, 
the Dark Ages. At a time when 
laws were badly administered, and 
the country often torn by internal 
contentions, and always subject to 
the violence of marauders, it was ab- 
solutely necessary that there should 
be some asylum for those thought- 
ful, retiring spirits who, unable or 
unwilling to take part in the turmoil 
of the times, were exposed to all its 
dangerous vicissitudes. In an age, 
too, when the country possessed no 
literature the contemplative and the 
learned had no other means of exist- 
ence than by retiring to the cloister, 
safe out of the reach of the jealous 
superstition of ignorance and the 
wanton barbarity of uncouth violence. 
The monastery then was the natural 
home of these beings—the deserted, 
the oppressed, the meek spirit who 
had been beaten in the world’s con- 
flict, the untimely born son of genius, 
the scholar, the devotee, all found a 
safe shelter and a genial abode be- 
hind the friendly walls of these cities 
of refuge. There, too, lay garnered 
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up, as a priceless hoarding for future 
ages, thesacred oracles of Christianity, 
and the rescued treasures of ancient 
lore, there science laboured at her 
mystic problems, and there poetry. 
painting, and music were developed 
and perpetuated ; in fine, all that the 
world holds as most excellent, all 
that goes towards the foundation and 
adornment of modern society, trea- 
sured up in the monastery as in an 
ark, rode in safety over the dark 
flood of that medieval deluge until 
the waters subsided, and a new world 
appearing from its depths, violent 
hands were laid upon those costly 
treasures which were torn from their 
hiding-places, and freely scattered 
abroad, whilst the representatives of 
those men who, in silence, and with 
prayer, had amassed and cherished 
them, were branded as useless idlers, 
their homes broken up, and them- 
selves dispersed, with no mercy for 
their errors, and no gratitude for 
their labours, to seek the scanty cha- 
rities of a hostile world. Besides 
being the cradle of art and science, 
the monastery was a great and most 
eflicient engine for the dispensation 
of public charity. At its refectory 
kitchen the poor were always cheer- 
fully welcomed, generously treated, 
and periodically relieved; in fine, 
the care of the poor was not only 
regarded as a solemn duty, but was 
undertaken with the most cheerful 
devotion and the most unremitting 
zeal. They were not treated like an 
unsightly social disease, which was 
to be cured if possible, but at any 
rate kept out of sight ; they were not 
handed over to the tender sympathies 
of paid relieving officers, nor dealt 
with by the merciless laws of statis- 
tics, but they were treated gently and 
kindly in the spirit of the Great Mas- 
ter, who when on earth bestowed 
upon them the larger share of his 
sympathy, who, in the tenderness of 
his pity, dignified poverty and sanc- 
tified charity when he declared that, 
“inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these my brethren ye 
have done it unto me.” Whatever 
may have been the vices of the mo- 
nastic system, or the errors of its 
ritual, its untiring charity was its 
great redeeming virtue. 

It will not perhaps be an unfitting 
introduction to our investigation into 
the rise and influence of this system 
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upon our national life if we resusci- 
tate from the grave of the past one 
of these great monasteries, the oldest 
and most powerful which sprung up 
in our country, and which, compared 
with others at the time when the 

fell before the great religious convul- 
sion of, the sixteenth century, had, 
in the midst of general corruption 
maintained its purity, and suffere 

less from its own vices than from the 
Sopenesacy of the system to which it 
belonged, and of which it was the 
most distinguished ornament. We 
shall endeavour to portray the mo- 
nastery as it was in all its glory, to 
pass through its portals, to enter 
reverently into its magnificent church, 
to listen to its gorgeous music, to 
watch its processions, to wander 
through its cloisters, to visit its do- 
mestic domains, to penetrate into the 
mysteries of its refectory, the ascetic 
simplicity of its dormitory, the in- 
dustry of its school-house and fratery, 
the stores of its treasury, the still 
richer stores of its library, the immor- 
tal labours of its Scriptorium, where 
they worked for so many centuries, 
uncheered and unrewarded, for a 
thankless posterity, who shrink even 
now from doing them justice; we 
shall visit the gloomy splendours of 
its crypt, wander through its grounds, 
and marvel at its strange magnifi- 
cence. After having thus gazed, as 
it were, upon the machine itself in 
motion, we shall pornage be the bet- 
ter enabled subsequently to compre- 
hend the nature and value of its 
work. 

In the early part of the sixteenth 
century the ancient Abbey of Glas- 
ton was in the plenitude of its 
magnificence and power. It had been 
the cynosure for the devotees of all 
nations, who, for nearly eleven cen- 
turies flocked in crowds to its Fane, 
to worship at its altars, to adore its 
relics, to drink in health at its sacred 
well, and to gaze in wrapt wonder at 
its holy thorn. And even now, in 
these later days, though time has 
wasted it, though fierce fanaticism 
has played its cannon upon it, though 
ruthless vandalism in blind ignorance 
has despoiled many of its beauties, it 
still stands proud in its ruined gran- 
deur, defiant alike of the ravages of 
decay, the devastation of the icono- 
clast, and the wantonness of the ig- 
norant. Although not a single pic- 
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ture, but only an inventorial descrip- 
tion, is extant of this largest abbey 
in the kingdom, yet, standing amidst 
its silent ruins, the imagination can 
form some faint idea of what it must 
have been when its aisles were vocal 
with the chant of its many-voiced 
choir, when gorgeous processions 
moved grandly through its cloisters, 
and when its altars, its chapels, its 
windows, its pillars were all decorated 
with the myriad splendours of mo- 
nastic art, Passing in at the great 
western entrance, through a lodge 
kept by a grave lay-brother, we find 
ourselves in a little world, shut up by 
a high wall which swept round its 
domains, enclosing an area of more 
than sixty acres. The eye is arrested 
at once by a majestic pile of building, 
stretching itself out in the shape of 
an immense cross, from the centre of 
whose transept there rises a high 
tower. The exterior of this building 
is profusely decorated with all the 
weird embellishments of medieval 
art. There, in sculptured niche, 
stands the devout monarch, sceptred 
and crowned ; the templar knight, 
who had fallen under an oriental sun 
fighting for the cross; the mitred 
abbot, with his crozier; the saint, 
with his emblem ; the martyr, with 
his palm ; scenes from Sacred Writ : 
the Apostles, the Evangelists ; petri- 
fied allegories and sculptured story ; 
and then, clustering around and inter- 
twining itself with all these scenes 
and representations of the world of 
man, were ornamental devices culled 
from the’world of nature. A splen- 
did monument of the genius of those 
mediseval times whose mighty ca- 
thedrals stand before us now like 
massive poems or graven history, 
where men may read, as it were from 
a sculptured page, the chivalrous do- 
ings of departed heroes, the long tale 
of the history of the Church—of her 
woes, her triumphs, her martyrs, and 
her saints—a deathless picture of 
actual existence, as though some 
heaven-sent spirit had come upon the 
earth, and with a magic stroke petri- 
fied into the graphic stillness of stone 
a whole world of life and livin 

things. The length of the nave o 

this church, beginning from St. 
Joseph’s chapel (which we shall pre- 
sently notice, and which was an ad- 
ditional building) up to the cross, was 
220 feet, the great tower was 40 feet 
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in breadth, and the transepts on 
either side of it, each 45 feet in 
length, the choir was 150 feet; its 
entire length from east to west was 
420 feet ; and if we add the appended 
St. Joseph's chapel, we have a range 
of building 530 feet in length. 
Turning from the contemplation of 
this external grandeur, we come to 
a structure which forms the ex- 
treme west of the abbey—a chapel 
dedicated to St. Joseph of Arimathea. 
The entrance on the north side is a 
masterpiece of art, being a portal 
consisting of four semicircular arches, 
receding and diminishing as they re- 
cede into the body of the wall, the 
four fascie profusely decorated with 
sculptured representations of per- 
sonages and scenes, varied by run- 
ning patterns of tendrils, leaves, and 
other natural objects. The first thing 
that strikes the attention upon enter- 
ing is the beautiful triarial-mullioned 
window at the western extremity, 
with its semicircular head ; opposite, 
at the eastern end, another, corres- 
ponding in size and decoration, throws 
its light upon the altar. On both the 
north and south sides of the church 
are four uniform windows, rising 
loftily till their summits nearly touch 
the vaulting ; underneath these are 
four sculptured arches, the panellin 
between them adorned with saletal 
representations of the sun, moon, 
stars, and all the host of heaven ; 
the flooring was a tesselated pave- 
ment of encaustic tiles, each bearin 
an heraldic device, or some allegorica 
or historical subject. Beneath this 
tesselated pavement is a spacious 
crypt, 89 feet in length, 20 feet in 
width, and 10 feet high, provided 
with an altar, and when used for ser- 
vice, illuminated by lamps suspended 
from the ceiling. St. Joseph’s chapel, 
however, with its softly-coloured 
light, its glittering panels, its re- 
splendent altars, and its elegant pro- 
portions, is a beautiful creation ; but 
only a foretaste or a prelude of that 
full glare of splendour which bursts 
upon the view on ascending the flight 
of steps leading from its lower level 
up to the nave of the great abbey 
church itself, which was dedicated 
to St. Mary. Arrived at that poin 
the spectator gazes upon a long vis 
of some four hundred feet, including 
the nave and choir; passing up 
through the nave, which has a double 
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line of arches, whose pillars are pro- 
fusely sculptured, we come to the cen- 
tral point in the transept, where there 
are four magnificent Gothic annem, 
which for imposing grandeur coul 
scarcely be equalled in the world, 
mounting up to the height of one hun- 
dred feet, upon which rested the 
great tower of the church. A por- 
tion of one of these arches still exists, 
and though broken retains its origi- 
nal grandeur. In the transept run- 
ning north and south from this point, 
are four beautifully-decorated chapels, 
St. Mary’s, in the north aisle; St. 
Andrew’s, in the south ; Our Lady of 
Loretto’s, on the north side of the 
nave; and at the south angle that 
of the Holy Sepulchre ; another stood 
just behind the tower, dedicated to 
St. Edgar : in each of these are altars 
richly adorned with glittering ap- 
pointments, and beautiful glass win- 
dows, stained with the figures of their 
patron saints, the Apostles, scriptural 
scenes or episodes from the hagiology 
of the Church; then, running in a 
straight line with the nave, com- 
pleting the gigantic parallelogram, is 
the choir where the Divine office is 
daily performed. The body is di- 
vided into stalls and seats for the ab- 
bot, the officers, and monks. At the 
eastern extremity stands the high 
altar, with its profusion of decorative 
splendour, whilst over it is an im- 
mense stained-glass window, with 
semicircular top, which pours down 
upon the altar, and in fact bathes the 
whole choir, when viewed from a dis- 
tance, in a sea of softened many- 
coloured light. The flooring of the 
great church, like that of St. Joseph’s, 
is composed of encaustic Norman 
tiles, inscribed with Scripture sen- 
tences, heraldic devices, and names 
of kings and benefactors. Under- 
neath the great church is the crypt— 
a dark vault divided into three com- 
partments by two rows of strong 
massive pillars, into which, having 
emenaet from the church, the spec- 
tator enters ; the light of his torch 
is thrown back from a hundred dif- 
ferent points like the eyes of serpents 
glittering through the darkness, re- 
ected from the bright gold and sil- 
ver nails and decorations of the coffins 
that lie piled on all sides, and whose 
ominous shapes can be just faintly dis- 
tinguished. This is the weird world, 
which exerts a mysterious influence 
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over the hearts of the most thought- 
less—the silent world of death in life, 
and piled up around arethe remains of 
whole generations long extinctof races 
of canonized saints, pious kings, de- 
vout queens, mitred abbots, bishops, 
nobles who gave all their wealth to 
lie here, knights who braved the dan- 
gers of foreign climes, the power of 
the stealthy pestilence and the 
scimitar of the wild Saracen, that 
they might one day come back and 
lay their bones in this holy spot. There 
were the gilded coffins of renowned 
abbots whose names were a mighty 
power in the world when they lived, 
and whose thoughts are still read 
with delight by the votaries of an- 
other creed—the silver crosiers of 
bishops, the purple cloth of royalty 

and the crimson of the noble—all 
slumbering and smouldering in the 
dense obscurity of the tomb, but 
flashing up to the light once more in 
a temporary brilliancy, like the last 
ball-room effort of some aged beauty 
—the aristocracy of death, the co- 
quetry of human vanity, strong even 
in human corruption. Amongst the 
denizens of this dark region are—King 
Arthur and his Queen Guinever, 
Coel IT., grandfather of Constantine 
the Great, Kentwyn, King of the 
West Saxons, Edmund I., Edgar and 
Tronsides, St. Patrick, the Apostle of 
Treland, St. David of Wales, and St. 
Gildas, besides nine bishops, fifteen 
abbots, and many others of note. 
Reascending from this gloomy cavern 
to the glories of the great church, 
we wander amongst its aisles, and as 
we gaze upon the splendours of its 
choir, we reflect that in this gorgeous 
temple, embellished by everything 
that art and science could contribute, 
and sanctified by the presence of its 
holy altar, with its consecrated Host, 
its cherished receptacle of saintly 
relics, and its sublime mysteries, did 
these devout men, seven times a day, 
for centuries, assemble for prayer and 
worship. As soon as the clock had 
tolled out the hour of midnight, when 
all the rest of the world was rocked 
in slumber, they arose, and flocked 
in silence to the church, where thgy 
remained in prayer and praise until 
the first faint streaks of dawn began 
to chase away the constellations of 
the night, and then, at stated inter- 
vals ooweh the rest of the day, the 
appointed services were carried on, so 


that the greater portion of their lives 
was spent in this choir, whose very 
walls were vocal with psalmody and 
prayer. It was a grand offering: to 
the Almighty of human work and 
human life. In that temple was 
gathered as a rich oblation everything 
that the united labour of ages could 
create and collect ; strong hands had 
dug out its foundations in the bowels 
of the earth, had hewn stubborn 
rocks into huge blocks, and piled 
them up high in the heavens, had 
fashioned them into pillars and 
arches, myriads of busy fingers had 
laboured for ages at its decoration 
until every column, every cornice, and 
every angle bore traces of patient 
toil ; the painter, the sculptor, the 
oet, had all contributed to its em- 
ellishment, strength created it, 
genius beautified it, and the ever- 
ascending incense of human contri- 


tion, human adoration, and human. 


prayer completed the gorgeous sacri- 
fice which those devotees of mediz- 
val times offered up in honour of 
Him whose mysterious presence they 
venerated as the actual and real in- 
habitant of their Holy of Holies. 
Retracing qur steps once more to 
the nave, we turn to take one linger- 
ing glance at the scene: and here the 
full beauty and magnificence of the 
edifice bursts upon the view, the eye 
wanders through a perfect stony 
forest, whose stately trees, taken at 
some moment when their tops, bend- 
ing towards each other and inter- 
lacing themselves, had been petrified 
into the natural beauty of the Gothic 
arch ; here and there were secluded 
spots where the prismatic light from 
painted windows danced about the 
pillars like straggling sunbeams 
through the thick foliage of a forest 
glade. The clusters of pillars re- 
sembled the gnarled bark of old 
forest-trees, and the grouped orna- 
ments of their capitols were the 
points where the trunk itself spread 
off into limbs and branches; there 
were groves and labyrinths running 
far away into the interior of this 
sculptured wood, and towering high 
in the centre were those four kings 
of the forest, whose tops met far up 
in the heavens—the true heart of 
the scene from which everything di- 
verged, and with which everything 
was in keeping. Then, as the spec- 
tator stands, lost in the grandeur of 
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the spectacle, gazing in wrapt wonder 
at the sky-painted ceiling, or at some 
fantastic gnarled head grinning at 
him from a shady nook, the passing 
whim of some medieval brain—a 
faint sigh, as of a distant wind, steals 
along those stony glades, gradually 
increasing in volume, until presently 
the full, rich tones of the choir burst 
forth, the organ peals out its melo- 
dious thunder, and every arch and 
every pillar vibrates with undulations 
of harmonious sound, just as in the 
storm-shaken forest every mighty 
denizen bends his massive branches 
to the fierce tempest wind, and in- 
tones his deep response to the wild 
music of the storm. Before the 
power of that music-tempest every- 
thing bowed, and as the strains of 
some Gregorian chant or the dirge- 
like melody of some penitential 
psalm filled the whole building with 
its pathos, every figure seemed to be 
invested with life, the mysterious 
harmony between the building and 
its uses was manifested, the painted 
figures on the windows appeared to 
join in the strain, a celestial chorus of 
Apostles, martyrs, and saints; the 
statues in their niches threw back 
the melody ; the figures reclining on 
the tombs seemed to raise their 
clasped hands in silent response to 
its power, as though moved in their 
stony slumber by a dream of solemn 
sounds ; the grotesque figures on the 
pillars and in nooks and corners 
chaunted the dissonant chords, which 
brought out more boldly the general 
harmony ; every arch, with its en- 
twined branches and _ sculptured 
foliage, shook with the stormy 
melody : all was instinct with sym- 
pathetic life until the fury of the 
tempest dying away in fitful gusts, 
the last breeze was wafted, the paint- 
ed forms became dumb, the statues 
and images grew rigid, the foliage was 
still, all the sympathetic vitality 
faded away, and the sacred grove 
fell into its silent magnificence. 
Attached to the great church were 
two offices—the sacristy and church 
treasury. In the former were kept 
the sacred vestments, chalices, &c., in 
use daily; and in the latter were 
kept all the valuables, such as sacred 
relics, jewels and plate not in use, 
with mitres, crosiers, cruces, and 
pectorals ; there was also a confes- 
sional for those who wished to use it 
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before going to the altar. The care 
of these two offices was committed 
to a monk elected by the abbot, who 
was called the sacrist. Coming out 
of the church. we arrive at the clois- 
ters, a square place, surrounded by a 
corridor of pillars, and in the centre 
of the enclosure was a flower-garden 
—this was the place where the monks 
were accustomed to assemble at cer- 
tain hours to walk up and down. In 
one of the alleys of the cloister stood 
the chapter-house, which, as it was 
the scene of the most important 
events in their monotonous lives, de- 
serves.a description. In this spot the 
abbots and officers of: the monastery 
were elected, all the business of the 
house as a body was discussed, faults 
were openly confessed, openly re- 
proved, and in some cases corporal 
punishment was awarded in the pre- 
sence of the abbot and whole convent 
upon some incorrigible offender, so 
that, besides being an assembling 
room, it was a court of. complaint 
and correction. One brother could 
accuse another openly, when the mat- 
ter was gone into, and justice done. 
In all conventual institutions it was a 
weekly custom, and in some a daily 
one, to assemble in the chapter-house 
after one of the morning services 
(generally after primes), when a sen- 
tence from the rule was read, a psalm 
sung, and business attended to. It 
was also an envied burying-place; and 
the reader, as he stood at his desk in 
the chapter-house of Glastonbury 
Abbey, stood over the body of Abbot 
Chinnock, who himself perfected its 
building, which was commenced in 
1303 by Abbot Fromont. In the in- 
terior, which was lit up by a mag- 
nificent stained-glass window, there 
were three rows of stone benches 
one above another. On the floor 
there was a reading-desk and bench 
apart ; in a platform raised above the 
other seats was the abbot’s renowned 
elbow-chair, which extraordinary 
piece of monastic workmanship ex- 
cited so much curiosity at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. Inthe middle of 
the hall was a platform called the 
Judgment, being the spot where 
corporal punishment when necessary 
was inflicted ; and towering above all 
was a crucifix, to remind the brethren 
of the sufferings of Christ. In another 
alley of the cloisters stood the fratery, 
or apartment for the novices, which 
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had its own refectory, common room, 
lavatory and dormitory, and was 
governed by one of the priors. As- 
cending the staircase, we come to a 
gallery in which are the library, the 
wardrobe, the common house, and 
the common treasury. The library 
was the first in England, filled with 
choice and valuable books, which had 
been given to the monastery from 
time to time in its history by kings, 
scholars, and devotees of all classes ; 
many also were transcribed by the 
monks. During the twelfth century, 
although even then of great renown 
in the world, it was considerably 
augmented by Henricus Blessensis, or 
Henry of Blois (nephew of Henry I. 
and brother of Stephen), who was 
abbot. This royal scholar had more 
books transcribed during his abbacy 
than any of his predecessors. A list 
is still extant—* De Libris quos Hen- 
ricus fecit transcribere,” in which are 
to be found such works as Pliny “De 
Naturali Historia,” a book in great 
favour at that time ; “Originem super 
Epistolas Pauli ad Romanos,” “ Vitas 
Cesarum,” “Augustinum de Trini- 
tate,” &e. 

Here, too, as in every monastic 
library in the kingdom, was that old 
favourite of conventual life, and still 
favourite with many a lonely student, 
“ Boethius de Consolatione Philoso- 
phiee,” written, like Bunyan’s “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress;” Grotius’ “‘Commen- 
tary,” Cervantes’ “Don Quixote,” 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s “History of the 
World,” Voltaire’s “ Henriade,” and 
many a great work from the grim 
solitude of a prison cell, cherished, 
too, as the link which connected the 
modern Latinists with those of the 
elassic age. Housed up in that lonely 
corner of the island, the Glastonbury 
library was the storehouse of all the 
learning of the times ; and as devo- 
tees bent their steps from all climes 
towards the Glastonbury relics and 
the Glastonbury shrine, so did the 
devotees of genius lovingly wander to 
the Glastonbury library. Leland, the 
old gossiping antiquarian, has testi- 
fied to its glory, and given us an amus- 
ing account of the reverential awe 
with which he visited it not long 


before the fatal dissolution of the 
monastery. In the preliminary ob 
servations to his “Collectanea de 
Rebus Britannicis,’* he has put the 
following upon record :—* Eram ali- 
quot ab hinc annis Glessoburgi Somu- 
rotrigum ubi antiquissimum simul et 
famosissimum est totius insule nos- 
tre cxenobium, animumque longo 
studiorum labore fessum, favente 
Ricardo Whitingo,t ejusdem loci 
Abbate, recreabam donee novus qui- 
dam cum legendi tum discendi ardor 
me inflammaret. Supervenit autem 
ardor ille citius opinione; itaque 
statim me contuli ad bibliothecam 
non omnibus perviam ut sacras sanc- 
tee vetustatis reliquias quarum tantus 
ibi numerus quantus nullo alio facile 
Britanniz loco diligentissime evolve- 
rem. Vix certo limen intraveram 
cum antiquissimorum librorum vel 
solus conspectus, religionem nescio 
an stuporem, animo incuteret meo, 
eaque de causa pedem paululum sis- 
tebam. Deinde salutato loci numine 
per dies aliquot omnes forulos curio- 
sissime excussi.” 

But attached to the library was a 
department common to all the Bene- 
dictine monasteries, where, during 
long centuries of ignorance, the ma- 
terials of modern education were pre- 
served and perpetuated ; this office 
was called the scriptorium, or domus 
antiquariorum. Here were assembled 
for daily labour a class of monks 
selected for their superior scholar- 
ship and writing ability ; they were 
divided into two classes, the anti- 
quarii and the librarii: the former 
were occupied in making copies of 
valuable old books, and the latter 
were engaged in transcribing new 
ones, and works of an inferior order. 
The books they copied were the 
Scriptures, always in process of copy- 
ing; missals, books for the service of 
the church, works on theology, and 
any of the classics that fell into their 
hands. St. David, the patron saint 
of Wales, is said to have devoted 
much time to this work, and at the 
period of his death had begun to 
transcribe the Gospel of St. John in 
letters of gold with his own hand.t 
The instruments used in the work of 


* Collect. Reb. Brit. vi., page 87, Hearne’s edition, 
+ Richard Whiting, the last abbot. 
} Giraldus Cambren. in vita Davidis Angl. Sac. ii., 635. 
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the scriptorium were pens, chalk, 
pumice-stone for “rubbing the 

archment smooth ; penknives, and 
fhives for making erasures, an awl 
to make dots, a ruler and inkstand. 
The greatest care was taken by the 
transcriber, the writing was always 
beautifully clear, omissions were most 
scrupulously noted in the margins, 
andall interlineations were mentioned 
and acknowledged. In an old manu- 
script belonging to the Carmelites 
the scribe adds, “I have signed it 
with the sign following, and made a 
certain interlineation, which says, 
‘redis, and another, which says 
‘ordinis, and-another, which says 
‘ordi, and another, which says 
‘circa.” So great was the care they 
took to preserve the text accurately, 
and free from interpolations. In 
these secluded studies sprung up that 
art, the most charming which the 
middle ages have handed down to us, 
the art of illumination, so vainly imi- 
tated by the artists of the present 
day, not from want of genius, but 
from want of a something almost in- 
describable in the conception and exe- 
cution, a tone and preservation of 
colour, and especially of the gilding, 
which was essentially peculiar to the 
old monks, who must have possessed 
some secret both of combination and 
fixing of colours, which has been lost 
with them. This elaborate illumina- 
tion was devoted to religious books, 
psalms, missals, and prayer-books ; 
in other works the first letters of 
chapters were beautifully illuminated, 
and other leading letters in a lesser 
degree. The scribe generally left 
spaces for these, as that was the duty 
of another ; in the spaces were what 
were called “leading letters,” written 
small to guide the illuminator; these 
guide-letters may still be detected in 
some books. So great was the love 
of this art, that when printing dis- 
placed the labours of the scribe, it 
was customary for a long time to have 
the leading letters left blank for illu- 
mination. Such were the peculiar 
labours of the seriptorium, and to 
encourage those who dedicated their 
time to it, a special benediction was 
attached to the office, and posterity, 
when satirizing the monastic life, 
with its many superstitions and pos- 
sible vices, would do well to remem- 
ber that the elegance of the satire 
may be traced back again to these 
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labours, which are the nfaterials for 
the education and refinement of mo- 
dern thought ; we got our Bible from 
them, we got our classics from them, 
and had not such ruthless vandalism 
been exercised by those over zealous 
men who effected their dispersion, it 
is more than probable that the learned 
world would not have had to lament 
over the lost Decades of Livy. It isthe 
peculiarity of ignorance to be barbar- 
ous. There is very little difference 
between the feeling which prompted 
a Caliph Omar to burn the Alexan- 
drian Library, or a Totila to destroy 
the achievements of Roman art; and 
the feeling had only degenerated into 
the barbarity, without the bravery, 
when it revived again in the person 
of our arch-iconoclast, Cromwell, of 
church devastating memory, who, 
however great his love of piety may 
have been, must have had a thorough 
hatred of architecture. The care of 
the library and the scriptorium was 
intrusted to the librarian. The next 
department in the gallery was the 
lavatory, fitted up with all the ap- 
pliances for washing; and adjoining 
this room was one arranged for shav- 
ing, a duty to which the monks paid 
strict attention, more especially to 
preserve the tonsure, The next room 
was the wardrobe, where their articles 
of clothing and bedding were stored, 
and in an inner chamber was the 
tailory, where a number of lay bre- 
thren, with a vocation for that useful 
craft, were continually at work, mak- 
ing and repairing the clothes of the 
community. These two rooms and 
the lavatory were in charge of the 
camerarius, or chamberlain. The last 
abbot who sat in the chair of Glas- 
tonbury was, as we shall see, elevated 
from this humble position to that 
princely dignity. The common room 
was the next office, and this was fitted 
up with benches and tables for the 
general use of the monks ; a fire was 
also kept burning in the winter, the 
only one allowed for general purposes. 
The last chamber in the corridor was 
the common treasury, a strong recep- 
tacle for ready money belonging to 
the monastery, charters, registers, 
books, and accounts of the abbey, all 
stored up in iron chests. In addition 
to being the strong room of the abbey 
it had another important use. In 
those uncertain times it was the cus- 
tom for both nobles and gentry to 
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send their deeds, family yen and 
sometimes their plate and money, to 
the nearest monastery, where, by per- 
mission of the abbot, they were in- 
trusted to the care of the treasurer 
for greater security ; in the wildest 
hour, when the castle was given up 
to fire and sword, the abbey was al- 
ways held in reverence; for, inde- 
pendently of its sacred character, it 
was endeared to the people by the 
free-handed charity of its almonry 
and refectory kitchen. Retracing 
our steps along the corridor, and as- 
cending another flight of stairs, we 
come to the dormitory, or dortoir, a 
large passage with cells on either side; 
rr monk had a separate chamber, 
very small, in which there was a 
window, but no chimney, a narrow 
bedstead, furnished with a straw bed, 
a mattress, a bolster of straw, a coarse 
blanket, and a rug; by the bedside 
was a prie-Dieu, or desk, with a cru- 
cifix upon it, to kneel at for the last 
and private devotions ; another desk 
and table, with shelves and drawers 
for books and papers ; in the middle 
was a cresset, or stone-lantern, with 
a lamp in it to give them light when 
they arose in the middle of the night 
to go to matins; this department 
also was under the care of the cham- 
berlain. One more chamber was 
called the infirmary, where the sick 
were immediately removed, and 
treated with the greatest attention ; 
this was in the charge of an officer 
called the infirmarius. We now de- 
scend these two flights of stairs, issue 
from the cloisters, and bending our 
steps to the south-west, we come to 
the great hall, or refectory, where the 
whee convent assembled at meals. 
At Glastonbury there were seven long 
tables, around which, and adjoining 
the walls, were benches for the monks. 
The table at the upper end was for 
the abbot, the priors, and other heads, 
the two next for the priests, the two 
next for such as were in orders, but 
not priests, and such as intended to 
enter into orders, the lower table on 
the right hand of the abbot was for 
such as were to take orders whom the 
other two middletables could rot hold, 
and the lower table on the left of the 
abbot was reserved for the lay bre- 
thren. Ina convenient place was a 
pulpit, where one of the monks, at 
the appointment of the abbot, read 
portions of the Old and New Testa- 


ment in Latin every day during din- 
ner and supper. The routine of din- 
ner, as indeed the routine of all their 
meals, was ordered by a system of 
etiquette as stringent as that which 
prevails in the poorest and smallest 
German court of the present day. 
The sub-prior, who generally presided 
at the table, or some one appointed 
by him, rung the bell; the monks 
having previously performed their 
ablutions in the lavatory, then came 
into the great hall, and bowing to 
the high table, stood in their places 
till the sub-prior came, when they 
resumed their seats; a psalm was 
sung, and a short service followed by 
way of grace. The sub-prior then 
gave the benediction, and at the end 
they uncovered the food, the sub-prior 
beginning ; the soup was then handed 
round, and the dinner proceeded ; if 
anything was wanted it was brought 
by the cellarer, or one of his assist- 
ants, who attended, when both the 
bringer and receiver bowed. As soon 
as the meal was finished the cellarer 
collected the spoons; and so stringent 
was the etiquette, that if the abbot 
dined with the household (which he 
did occasionally) he was compelled to 
carry the abbot’s spoon in his right 
hand and the others in his left ; when 
all was removed the sub-prior ordered 
the reading to conclude by a “Tu 
autem,” and the reply of “ Dei gra- 
tias,” the reader then bowed, the re- 
maining food was covered, the bell 
was rung, the monks arose, a verse of 
a psalm was sung, when they bowed 
and retired two by two, singing the 
Miserere. 

A little further towards the south 
stood the guest-house, where all visi- 
ters, from prince to peasant, were re- 
ceived by the hospitaller with a kiss 
of peace, and entertained. They were 
allowed to stay two days and two 
nights ; on the third day after dinner 
they were expected to depart, but if 
not convenient they could procure an 
extension of their stay by application 
to the abbot. This hospitality, so 

enerously accorded, was often abused 

y sons of donors and descendants of 
benefactors, who saddled themselves 
and their retinues upon the monas- 
teries frequently, and for a period 
commensurate with the patience of 
the abbot; and to so great an extent 
did this evil grow that statutes were 
enacted to relieve the abbeys so op- 
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pressed. Not far from the refectory, 
towards the west, stood the abbot’s 
private apartments, and still further 
to the west the great kitchen, which 
was one of the wonders of the day ; 
its capacity. may be imagined when 
we reflect that it had frequently to 
provide dinner for four or five hun- 
dred guests; but the arrangements 
and service of the kitchen deserve 
notice. Every monk had to serve as 
hebdomadary, or dispenser, whose 
duty it was to appoint what food was 
to dressed, and to keep the ac- 
counts for the week. Upon taking 
office he was compelled to wash the 
feet of the brethren, and upon yield- 
ing it up to the new hebdomadary he 
was obliged to see that all the uten- 
sils were clean. St. Benedict strictly 
enjoined this rule upon them, in order 
that as Christ, their Lord, washed 
the feet of his disciples, they might 
wash each others feet, and wait upon 
each others wants. The Glastonbu 

kitchen is the only building whic 

still remains entire; it was built 
wholly of stone, forthe better security 
from fire ; on the outside it is a four- 
square, and on the inside an eight- 
square figure; it had four hearths, 
was twenty feet in height to the roof, 
which ran up in a figure of eight 
triangles ; from the top hung sus- 
pended a huge lantern.* Attached 
to the kitchen was the almonry, or 
eleemosynarium, where on Wednes- 
days and Fridays the poor people of 
Glastonbury and its neighbourhood 
were liberally relieved. This duty 
was committed to a grave monk, who 
was called the almoner, or eleemosy- 
narius, and who had to inquire after 
the poor and sick. No abbots in the 
kingdom were more liberal in the dis- 
charge of these two duties of their 
office, hospitality and almsgiving, 
than the abbots of Glastonbury. It 
was not an unusual thing for them to 
entertain 500 guests at a sitting, some 
of whom were of the first rank in the 
country, and the loose charge of riot- 
ous feasting which has been thought- 
lessly made“ against the monastic 
life by hostile historians becomes mo- 
dified when we recollect that in that 
age there were scarcely any wayside 
inns in the country, and all men, 
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when travelling, halted at the monas- 
tery, and looked for refreshment and 
shelter as a matter of right ; neither 
had that glorious system of union. 
workhouses been thought of, and 
therefore the sick and the poor fell at 
once to the care of the monastery, 
where they were cheerfully relieved 
and tenderly treated. Last, but not 
least, was the department for boys— 
another little detached community, 
with its own school-room, dormitory, 
refectory, hall, &c. One of the monks 
presided overthem. They were taught 
Christian doctrine, music, grammar, 
and if any showed capacity, the sub- 
jects necessary for the university. 
hey were maintained free, and had 
to officiate in the church as choristers; 
a system maintained almost to the 
letter up to the very present moment. 
William of Malmesbury records that 
in the churchyard of Glastonbury 
Abbey stood some very ancient pyra- 
mids close to the sarcophagus of King 
Arthur. The tallest was nearest the 
church, twenty-six feet in height, 
consisting of five stories, or courses ; 
in the upper course was the figure of 
a bishop, in the second of a king, 
with this inscription—HER.SEXI. and 
BLISVVERH. In the third the names 
WEMCRESTE, BANTOMP, WENETHEGN. 
In the fourth—HATE, WVLFRED 
and EANFLEDE. In the fifth, an 
last, the figure of an abbot, with 
the following inscription—LoGvvor, 
WESLIELAS and BREGDENE, SVVEL- 
VVES HVVINGENDES and BERNE. The 
other pyramid was eighteen feet in 
height, and consisted of four stories, 
whereon were inscribed in large let- 
ters HEDDE Episcopus BREGORRED 
and BEORVVALDE. William of Malmes- 
bury could give no satisfactory solu- 
tion to the meaning of these inscrip- 
tions beyond the suggestion that the 
word BREGDENE must have meant a 
place then called “ Brentacnolle,” 
which now exists under the name of 
Brent Knowle, and that BEORWALDE 
was Beorwald, the abbot after Hemig- 
selus. He concludes his speculation, 
however, with the sentence—“ Quid 
heec significent non temere diffinio 
sed ex suspicione colligo eorum inte- 
rius in cavatis lapidibus contineri ossa 
quorum exterius leguntur nomina.’’t 


* Strange vicissitudes of kitchens—in 1667 this Glastonbury Abbey kitchen was hired 
by the Quakers as a meeting-house; in the fulness of time, where monasticism cooked 


its mutton Quakerdom sat in triumph. 


t Guliel. Malms, Hist. Glaston. 
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The man who ruled over this minia- 
ture world, with a state little short 
of royalty, was endowed with propor- 
tionate dignities ; being a member of 
the Upper House of Convocation and 
a parliamentary Baron, he sat robed 
and mitred amongst the peers of the 
country ; in addition to his residence 
at the abbey he had four or five rural 
retreats at easy distances from it 
with parks, gardens, fisheries, an 
every luxury ; his household was a 
sort of court, where the sons of noble- 
men and gentlemen were sent to be 
trained and educated. When at home 
he royally entertained his 300 guests, 
and when he went abroad he was at- 
tended by a guard of 100 men. The 
rent-roll of the monastery has been 
computed to amount to more than 
£300,000 per annum, which in these 
days would be equal to nearly half a 
million. Up to the year 1154 he 
ranked alsoas First Abbot of England, 
and took precedence of all others ; 
but Adrian the Fourth, the only 
Englishman who ever ascended the 
Papal chair, bestowed that honour 
upon the Abbot of St. Alban’s, where 
he had received his education. The 
church, and different offices which 
clustered round it, formed a kingdom, 
over which he ruled with absolute 
power. This description of the build- 
ings and adjuncts of the abbey may 
not be inaptly closed by giving a 
sketch of the outline of a Monastic 
Day, which will assist the reader to 
form a clearer idea of the monastic 
life. At two in the morning the bell 
tolled for matins, when every monk 
arose, and after performing his private 
devotions, hastened to the church, 
and took his seat. When all were 
assembled fifteen psalms were sung, 
then came the Nocturn, and more 

salms; a short interval ensued, dur- 
ing which the chanter choir, and 
those who needed it, had permission 
to retire for a short time if 
wished ; then followed lauds, whic 
were generally finished by six A.M., 
when the bell rang for prime; when 
this-was finished the monks continued 
reading till seven o’clock, when the 
bell was ruiig, and they returned to 
put on their day clothes. Afterwards) 
the whole convent having performed 
their ablutions and broken their fast, 
proceeded again to the church, and 
the bell was rung for Tierce at nine 
o'clock. After tierce camethe morning 


mom und as soon as that was over they 
marched in procession to the chapter- 
house for business and correction of 
faults. This ceremony over, the 
monks workedor read till Sext, twelve 
A.M., Which service concluded they 
dined, then followed the hour’s sleep 
in their clothes in the dormitory, un- 
less any of them preferred reading. 
Nones commenced at three P.M., first 
vespers at four, then work or read- 
ing till second vespers at seven, after- 
wards reading till collation, then came 
the service of complin, confession of 
sins, evening prayers, and retirement 
to rest about nine P.M. 

That was the life pursued at Glas- 
tonbury Abbey, according to the 
Benedictine rule, from the time of its 
establishment there until the disso- 
lution of the monastery, nearly ten 
centuries. With our modern train- 
ing and predilections, it is a marvel 
to us that men could be found willing 
to submit to such a monotonous 
career—ten hours a day spent in the 
church, beginning in the middle of 
the night, winter and summer.- We 
wonder did it ever flash through any 
monkish brain, when its owner drew 
his cowl more closely round him, as 
through sleet and snow, or rain, with 
the keen winter wind howling through 
the damp cold cloisters, he bent his 
way to the church for matins, that, 
even after all this self-torture, this 
tyranny over the poor weak body, 
heaven might be lost at last ; or when, 
as years rolled on, and the unvarying 
round of daily actions in a scene 
which never changed began to tell 
upon the mind, when they had sun 
the psalter through until every onek 
came to the lips with the faultless 
exactitude of a machine, when every 
stone and pillar, when even the very 
magnificence of the place glared at 
them with a painful monotony, did 
any one soft and gentle nature, not 
yet dulled by its influence, any heart 
not yet paralyzed out of all Looe 
affection, ever dream of the boisterous 
life going on outside their gloomy 
walls, where their fellows worked and 
laboured, struggled and won, were 
soothed by the sweet companionship 
of woman, and reposed their wearied 
age upon the love of children, and 
dreaming of this life, with all its na- 
tural vicissitudes shut out to them 
for ever, did they bury their wan 
faces in their hands, and let the salt 
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tears roll down the coarse serge of 
their penitential dress? Is it unna- 
tural to suppose that such thoughts 
often crossed the mind of many a 
human being who had bound himself 
by the most solemn ties to that hope- 
less, changeless life? And yet the 
monastery was always full. Weread 
of no breaking up of institutions for 
want of devotees, and we are driven 
to the conclusion that in the age when 
the monastic life was in its power 
and purity these men could have been 
actuated by none other than the mo- 
tive of strong religious fervour—a 
fervour of which we in modern times 
have neither conception nor example. 
The operation of the influence of that 
life upon the history of these islands 
can only be contemplated by watch- 
ing it in the various phases of its 
action upon the politics, literature, 
and art by which it was surrounded, 
and for that purpose we have selected 
this oldest and grandest specimen of 
English monasticism, so faintly de- 
scribed, the mother church of our 
country, in whose eareer so brilliant, 
so varied, and so tragically ended, we 
hope to be able to show wherein was 
the glory, the weakness, and the ruin 
of the system, asit rose, flourished, and 
fell in England. 

We have endeavoured to conjure 
up from the shadowy realms of the 
past some faint representation of what 
Glastonbury Abbey was in the days 
of its glory; let us now transfer our- 
selves from the age of towered abbeys, 
wandering pilgrims, monks, cloisters, 
and convent bells to thisnoisy, riotous, 
busy time in the year of grace 1865— 
from the Glastonbury Abbey of the 
sixteenth century to the Glastonbury 
Abbey of to-day. 

It is only within the last ten years 
that the deep slumber of that quiet 
neighbourhood has been disturbed b 
the noise and bustle of this busy life 
—that a railroad has gone out of its 
way to upset the sedate propriety of 
ecclesiastical Wells, or the peaceful 
repose of monasterial Glastonbury ; 
hitherto the stillness and quiet of that 
lovely country was the same as when 
mass was sung in the superb cathedral 
of the one place, and the palmer or the 
penitent bent his steps to the holy 
well of the other. But alas! the life 
of the nineteenth century has broken 
in upon it; the railway has dashed 
through that beautiful valley with its 
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sacrilegious march ; and at Wells, the 
Cathedral of Ina, with its matchless 
front, studded with apostles and mar- 
tyrs, kings, bishops, knights, and mys- 
tic emblems, vocal as it were with 
history, now frowns upon the conten- 
tions of two rival companies ; whilst 
at Glastonbury there is a railway 
station erected almost over the very 
bones of the saints. Alighting from 
this, we make our way to the ruins ; 
but as we go, will just view their past 
history. After the dissolution of the 
abbey there was an effort made to 
restore it in the time of Mary, but 
unavailingly ; from that period it was 
allowed to fall into decay. It is difii- 
cult to estimate whether the hand of 
man or the hand of time has been 
busier about its spoliation. At the 
period of Cromwell, who loved to 
worship God in the “ ugliness of 
holiness,” it must have been nearly 
entire, but that hero could not pass 
the town without putting a shot 
through those unoffending ruins in 
the name of the Lord, which act, 
however appropriate as an expres- 
sion of Puritan feeling, was sadly 
detrimental to the architecture of 
Glastonbury Abbey. Then in 1667, 
as we have already alluded to, the 
Quakers got possession of the kitchen, 
hired at a nominal rent, paid in hard 
Quaker money—thatglorious kitchen, 
sanctified by so much saintly cookery 
—for their grim assemblies. There 
is a great deal of what is aptly called 
the “ romance” of history in this fact 
if we only had time to think about it 
—that it should come to this, mon- 
asticism with its princely head, its 
grand religious life and ceremonies, 
its painting and staining, its chaunt- 
ing and intoning, itself in all its glory, 
driven from the face of the country, 
and modern Quakerdom sitting silent 
in its ruined kitchen waiting to be 
“moved.” It has suffered much also 
from the gross vandalism of the peo- 
ple themselves. Naturally a simple 
people, they of course knew nothing of 
antiquarianism, although that science 
is irreverently said to muster many 
simples amongst its votaries. For 
years then it was their practice to 
use the materials of the abbey for 
building purposes, and it is not diffi- 
cult to find scattered for miles around 
the country, in farmhouses and even 
in hovels, portions of sculpture over 
doorways and fireplaces which speak 
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of medizval workmanship. But a 
worse degradation still befel the 
place, and the walls which at .one 
time would have been regarded as 
invested with the odour of sanctity, 
and even now are sacred to us as a 
priceless historical monument, were 
actually sold as materials for mending 
the roads, to the lasting shame of 
overseerdom and the powers that 
were at Glastonbury. But the day 
for building huts or mending roads 
with ecclesiastical sculpture is gone, 
and the little that remains of Glas. 
tonbury Abbey has found its way into 
the hands of those who appear to 
know how to preserve it, and have 
the intention to do so. After all this 
decay and vandalism very little is left 
of the old Abbey—some portions of 
St. Joseph’s church with the crypt 
—some walls of the choir of the great 
church ; the two east pillars of the 
tower forming a grand broken arch, 
a lasting memento of the original 
splendour; there are portions also of 


some of the chapels and the abbot’s 
kitchen, the most complete of all. 
The eye is at once arrested by the 
portals of St. Joseph’s church, which 


still remain in a tolerable state of 
preservation, sufficient to enable one 
to form an idea of what a triumph of 
decorative art they were. Nothing 
could be more profusely ornamented 
than the northern portal; it was 
composed of semicircular arches, re- 
ceding in succession and diminishing 
in size as they recede into the body 
of the building; the exterior arch 
being about twelve feet by eleven, 
and the interior nine feet by six. The 
four fascize are covered with sculp- 
tured representations supposed to be 
commemorations of royal and noble 
people connected with the monastery 
—saints, pilgrims, and knights. The 
forms graven on these fascie are 
interpreted in Warner’s History of 
Glastonbury to represent the follow- 
ing subjects. The uppermost fascia is 
almost obliterated, though still show- 
ing a running pattern of tendrils and 
leaves interspersed with figures of 
men and animals; towards the cen- 
tre the sculpture is much mutilated, 
though something can be traced like 
the effigy of a person in long robes 
seized on the sheubior by a furious 
animal. - Beyond him are indistinct re- 
mains of three or four upright figures, 
and the rest is filled up by foliage. 
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The second fascia is made up of 
eighteen separate ovals, each of 
which contained a distinct subject: 
the two first are defaced ; the third 
contains a person apparently kneel- 
ing; the fourth, a female with a 
head-dress sitting on a couch ; the 
fifth, a female on horseback ; the 
sixth, a man on horseback; the 
seventh, a crowned personage on 
horseback ; the eighth, the body of 
a deceased person stretched on a 
couch, with a canopy over it, the 
corpse covered, and the head resting 
on a pillow ; nine and ten the same ; 
eleven, a knight in a coat of chain 
armour, With a pointed shield charged 
with the cross, indicative of a Crusa- 
der ; twelve, a regal personage with 
a flowing beard and in long robes, 
crowned, and sitting on a throne; 
thirteen, a knight in chain armour 
falling from his horse as if wounded ; 
fourteen, a figure like the former, the 
right arm stretched out and holding 
a sword which impales an infant ; 
fifteen, the upright figure of a fe- 
male with a veil, apparently in male 
costume ; sixteenth, another body 
stretched out on a couch; seven- 
teenth, unintelligible ; eighteenth, a 
figure of a pilgrim. The intervals 
between all these ovals are sculp- 
tured into foliage. There can be 
very little doubt that the subjects 
contained in these ovals were the 
representations of monarchs, knights, 
persons, and events connected with 
the history of the abbey. The fourth 
fascia is much mutilated ; but Warner 
thinks it referred to some act of mu- 
nificence, from the canopied couch 
it displays with a figure recumbent 
upon it, and representations of angels 
guarding it. The portal towards the 
south was on a similar plan to the 
northern, but with five instead of 
four fascie. One, two, and five are 
covered with finely-chiseled foliage ; 
the third is plain; the fourth only 
partially worked. According to the 
authority red mentioned, the only 
two ovals which are complete repre- 
sent in the first the creation of man, 
and in the second the eating of the 
fruit. In the former is to be seen an 
upright figure with a nimbus or glory 
round its head, designating the Al- 
mighty in the act of calling man into 
being, and at his feet is man himself. 
In the latter there is the tree with 
Satan behind it, and Adam and Eve 
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sitting with the apples. The ap- 
pearance of these two portals, inde- 
—— of the interest lent them by 
Varner’s speculations as to their 
import, is very striking. In their 
perfection they must have been mas- 
terpieces of ‘that exquisite taste and 
minute labour which the men of that 
age devoted to the embellishment of 
the church. Taking the ruins in a 
mass, it would be difficult to find 
anywhere such a specimen of broken 
grandeur. Standing upon the spot 
at the extreme east, where was the 
high altar of the church, the eye 
wanders down a grand vista of some 
five hundred feet, relieved in the 
midst by that solitary, magnificent, 
broken arch towering up high in the 
air, with rich festoons of ivy hanging 
about it in lavish luxuriance like the 
tresses of some gigantic beauty,and 
far down in the distance are the 
crumbling remains of St. Joseph’s 
Chapel, the gem of the whole, with 
its arched windows and profuse deco- 
ration, the tops of its walls covered 
over with straggling parasites, which 
curl over its brow Tike the scanty 
locks of sere old age. And as we 
reflect that this satred spot was the 
cradle of our Christianity ; that this 
building was the mother of our 
Church ; that far back in the bygone 
ages of barbarism vagrant mission- 
aries wandered foot-sore and worn to 
this very spot; planted with their 
own hands the cross of Christ ; built 
up with those hands the rude rush- 
covered shed which served as the first 
temple raised to God in these islands ; 
spent their lives here in premnng 
that Good Tidings to a benightec 
agan people, laid their bones down 
oS the side of the work of their 
hands, and left their mission to their 
successors ; that in process of time 
this little community became a mighty 
power, and that rush-covered shed a 
splendid temple, whose history is col- 
lateral with that of the country for 
nearly twelve centuries, and now, it 
lies all battered and broken, crumb- 
ling away and wasting like human 
life itself—the mind shrinks appal- 
led at the thought of the vicissitude 
which brought about so complete a 
ruin. 
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“Q who thy ruine sees, whom wonder doth 

not fill 

With our great fathers’ pompe, devotion, 
and their skill? 

Thou more than mortall power (this judg- 
ment rightly waid) 

a to assist at that foundation 
aid ; 

On whom for this sad waste, should Justice 
lay the crime? 

Is there a power in Fate? or dothit yield 
to Time? 

Or was this error such that thou could’st 
not protect 

Those buildings which thy hands did with 
their zeal erect ? 

To whom did’st thou commit that monu- 
ment to keepe? 

That suffereth with the dead their memory 
to sleepe, 

When not great Arthur's tombe, nor Holy 
Joseph’s grave, 

From sacrilege had power their sacred 
bones to save; 

He who that God-in-Man to his sepulchre 
brought, 

Or he which for the Faith twelve famous 
battles fought ; 

What? did so many Kings do honour to 
that place 

For Avarice at last so vilely to deface?”* 


In the neighbourhood of the town 
is a hill known all over the world by 
the name of Wearyall Hill, so called 
according to the chronicles) because 

t. Joseph and his companions sat 
down here to rest themselves, weary 
with their journey. As the legend 
oes, St. Joseph is said to have stuck 
fis staff in the earth and left it there, 
when lo! it took root, grew, and con- 
stantly budded on Christmas-day ! 
This was the legendary origin of the 
far-famed Holy Thorn. Up to the 
time of Queen Elizabeth it had two 
trunks or bodies, and so continued 
until some nasal psalm-spoiler of 
Cromwell’s “crew” exterminated 
one, leaving the other to become the 
wonder of all strangers, who even 
then began to flock to the place. The 
blossoms of this remaining branch of 
the Holy Thorn became such a curi- 
osity that there was a general demand 
for them from all parts of the world, 
and the Bristol merchants, then very 
great people in their “line,” turned 
this relic of the saint into a matter 
of commercial speculation, and made 
goodly sums of money by exporting 
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the blossoms to foreign countries. 
There are trees from the branches of 
this Thorn growing at the present 
moment in many of the gardens and 
nurseries round about Glastonbury, 
nay, all over England, and in various 
arts of the Continent. The pro- 

bility is, as suggested by Collinson 
in his “ History of Somerset,” that 
the monks procured the tree from 
Palestine, where many of the same 
sort flourish. 

In the abbey churchyard, on the 
north side of St. Joseph’s Chapel, 
there was also a walnut tree, which, 
it was said, never blossomed before 
the feast of St. Barnabas (the 11th 
June). This isgone. These two trees, 
the holy thorn and the sacred wal- 
nut, were held in high estimation 
even long after the monasteries had 
disappeared from the land. Queen 
Anne, King James, and many of the 
nobility of the realm, are said to 
have given large sums of money for 
cuttings from them; so that the 
“ odour of sanctity” clung about the 
old walls of Glastonbury long after 
its glory had departed; nay, even 
the belief in its miraculous waters 
lingered in the popular mind, and 
was even revived bya singular inci- 
dent so late as the year 1751. The 
circumstances are somewhat as fol- 
low :—One Matthew Chancellor, of 
North Wootton, had been suffering 
from an asthma of thirty years stand- 
ing, and on a certain night in the 
autumn of 1750, having had an un- 
usually violent fit of coughing, he fell 
asleep, and, according to the deposi- 
tions taken upon his oath, dreamed 
that he was at Glastonbury, some- 
where above the chain gate, in a 
horse track, and there found some of 
the clearest water he ever saw in his 
life ; that he knelt down and drank 
of it, and upon getting up, fancied he 
saw some one standing before him, 
who, pointing with his finger to the 
stream, thus addressed him :—“If 
you will go to the freestone shoot, 
and take a clean glass, and drink a 

lassful fasting seven Sunday morn- 
ings following, and let no person see 
you, you will find a perfect cure,of 
your disorder, and then make it 
public to the world.” He asked him 
why he should drink it only on Sun- 
day mornings, and the person replied 
that “the world was made in six 
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days, and on the seventh day God 
rested from his labour, and blessed it ; 
besides, this water comes out of the 
holy ground where a great man 

saints and martyrs have been buried.” 
The person also told him something 
about Christ himself being baptized, 
but this he could not distinctly re- 
member when he awoke. Impelled 
by this dream, the man kept the 
secret to himself, and went on the 
Sunday morning following to Glas- 
tonbury, which was three miles from 
the place where he lived, and found 
it exactly according to his dream ; 
but being a dry time of the year, the 
water did not run very plentifully; 
however, dipping his glass three 
times in the pool beneath the shoot, 
he managed to drink a quantity equal 
to a glassful, giving God thanks at 
the same time. This he continued 
to do for seven times, according to 
the injunction of the dream, at the 
end of which period he had entirely 
lost his complaint. The effect of 
this story is remarkable. As soon as 


it was noised abroad, thousands of 
people of all sects came flocking to 


Glastonbury from every quarter of 
the kingdom to partake of the waters 
of this stream. Every inn and house 
in the town, and for some distance 
round, were filled with lodgers and 
guests ; and it is stated upon reliable 
authority, that during the month of 
May, 1751, the town contained up- 
wards of ten thousand strangers. 
Even to this day, there is a notion 
amongst the peasantry, more especially 
the old women of both sexes, that the 
water is good for the “ rheumatiz.” 
After the scenes of violence, the 
ruthless vandalism which this old 
abbey has _— through, it cannot be 
a matter of surprise that so little re- 
mains of all its grandeur ; but it is a 
fact much to be lamented, because as 
it was in its time one of the grandest 
ecclesiastical edifices in the country, 
80, if it had been preserved intact 
like its old rival, the cathedral at 
Wells, it would have been one of the 
most important and valuable items 
in the monumental history of Eng- 
land ; that broad page where every 
nation writes its own autobiography ; 
how valuable we find it in our re- 
searches as to the life of bygone 
times ; and yet how little do we ap- 
pear to do in this way as regards our 
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own fame ; how little do we cultivate 
our monumental history. One ofthe 
most lasting evidences of greatness 
which a country can leave behind it 
for the admiration and instruction of 
posterity, is the evidence of its na- 
tional architecture—its architecture 
in the fullest sense of the term, not 
its mere roofs and walls, but the acts 
which it writes upon those walls, its 
statues and monuments. There are 
only two agencies by which na- 
tional fame can be perpetuated— 
literature and art. The pen of the 
historian or the poet may give 
the outline of national manners 
and the deseription of national 
achievements, but art, as it exists in 
the extant monuments of the archi- 
tecture of that nation, gives the re- 
presentation of the actual life as it 
was, fills up the outline, and presents 
us with something like the substance: 
it does not describe, but illustrate ; 
it is, in fact, the petrified manifesta- 
tion of the very life itself. We have 
read much about the splendour of 
those extinct civilizations of the 
Pharaohs, and of the marvels of 
Babylonish grandeur, but what a 


flood of light was thrown upon our 
dim conceptions by the resuscitated 


relics of a buried Nineveh. In 
Grecian poets and Grecian historians 
we make the acquaintance. of the 
heroes and the heroism of that heroic 
existence; but in the Elgin marbles we 
see the men and the deeds in all their 
natural grandeur, petrified before us 
inthe graphic sublimity of motionless 
life. To come a little nearer our own 
times and to the mother of our civil- 
ization, what a confirmation of the 
historic tradition of the Rome of our 
studies have we found under that 
hardened lava which for centuries 
has formed the tombstone of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii. What vivid 
illustrations of Roman life and Ro- 
man manners are continually being 
discovered in those buried cities ; 
and so of every nation and time it 
is its history which narrates its glory, 
but it is its architecture alone which 
must illustrate and confirm it. There 
is no fear of the present age of our 
country leaving no evidence of its 
power behind it. That evidence is 
written in indelible characters deep 
even to the very bowelsof the earth it- 
self, through the heart of mountains, 
over broad rivers, across plains, its 
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scroll has been the broad bosom of 
the country upon which it has en- 
graven its character truly with a pen 
of iron; but there is a danger that we 
shall leave very little monumental 
history behind us in our architecture, 
The unborn antiquarians of remote 
future ages, when they explore the 
deep ravines with which the country 
is belted and intersected—if the day 
should ever come when all other 
traces of her iron roads are obliter- 
ated, or when they investigate those 
vast underground caverns, the ex- 
tinct world of her mining operations— 
when they penetrate through the 
tunnelled body of some high moun- 
tain, or examine the gigantic remains 
of some broken tubular bridge, will 
come to the conclusion that these are 
the relics of a race of Titans. But 
still we repeat there is a danger 
that of our deeds of gallantry, of 
bravery, and of all that goes to form 
a national chivalry of the glowing 
tale that our historians will write for 
us, we shall hand down no illustration 
or confirmation in our national archi- 
tecture. It is the tendency of Eng- 
lish art in these days, when a great 
building has been erected, to decorate 
its walls, not with the evidences of 
her own doings or her own life, but 
to wander to the realms of classic 
lore and feebly reproduce the history 
of a life not her own. The architee- 
ture in its bare form is true to the 
national character, but the decoration 
of that architecture which makes it 
what it is, the chief art ; the natural 
page upon which it should write its 
own history is covered over with no- 
thing but historical anachronisma. 
It will be a problem for future in- 
vestigators to solve when they grope 
over our ruins, as to whether Eng- 
land was ever converted to paganism, 
or if not converted, was divided into 
two schisms—the one of which main- 
tained and puaetetes the Christian 
faith, and the other all the glories of 
the pagan mythology. To take one 
solitary illustration it may be sug- 
gested, as a probable thing, that that 
extraordinary anachronism which we 
as a nation have erected behind 
Apsley House to the honour of our 
reat national hero the Duke of Wel- 
ington, will be the means of pro- 
ducing some mischief and confusion 
amongst unborn antiquarians, that in 
future ages, when a few centuries 
34° 
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will not make much difference, and 
chronology is disturbed, antiquarian- 
ism will be divided, and a fierce con- 
tention will ensue as to whether it 
was Apollo who led the British forces 
at Waterloo, or the Duke of Welling- 
ton who was worshipped at the Tem- 
ple of Delphi. Our domestic archi- 
tecture is being gradually vitiated by 
the mode of life. There is more fiuc- 
tuation than formerly, and in large 
cities that fluctuation is ruled by the 
vicissitudes of fashion, speculation, 
and even by passions which are ex- 
cited by the fierce competition of 
the present life—pride, envy, and 
sey. 

Mr. Burke has written a very in- 
teresting work on the vicissitudes 
of families; but it is reserved yet for 
some historic pen to delineate the 
vicissitudes of neighhourhoods—a 
subject which may well occupy not 
only the muse of history, but the 
speculations of philosophy. To 
go back, for instance, and com- 
mence the investigation at that 
very remote period when Berner’s- 
street was “fashionable,” and then to 
trace the flux of élite life as it retired 
before the encroachments of the “gen- 
teel” and “commercial”—to resusci- 
tate the long departed glories of 
Cavendish-square, and show how by 
some mysterious impulse the tide was 
suddenly turned towards a south- 
westerly direction, which called into 
being a new created world of Bel- 
gravia and Oubit Town; and after 
graphically describing the struggles 
which this select migratory world 
maintained to keép its relentless pur- 
suers at bay, to endeavour to fix the 
time when that struggle was —_- 
ently abandoned, and to show how 
in this unchivalrous age of metro- 
politan railways and penny boats the 
strong tide of commercial life has 
burst through all the barriers set 
against it, except the impassable 
barrier guarded by the fair angels of 
fashion, with their flaming swords, 
who keep out these bold spirits of 
the Stock Exchange:from the Eden 
of fashionable intercourse, to make it 
clear how it has come about that now 
there is daily discharged from the 
City—that fabulous place which lies 
somewhere away beyond the out- 
works of civilization—a living current 
which courses up to and permeates 
‘through all the domains of high life, 
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which shrinks from its contact 
though compelled to endure its 
presence ; and then to sketch gra- 
phically that anomalous state of 
things which has sprung out of this 
invasion—to show us those spots 
where the marquis dwells in strange 
Ca to the merchant and the 

aron to the banker-—a sad medley of 
porcelain and pottery—of two distinct 
classes, each envying one thing in 
the other, living in close contiguity, 
with only a thin modern wall between 
them, going through all the drama of 
life, with its rejoicing and mourning, 
its hoping and grieving, its triumphs 
and its catastrophes, and yet as 
effectually separated from each other 
as the beings of another planet from 
the denizens of earth. This continual 
and rapid fluctuation of populatien 
has had a tendency to vitiate our 
domestic architecture. In bygone 
times a man built a house, a solid 
house, with deep foundations, thick 
firm walls, and strong rafters, a house 
made to stand and be used ; and in 
that house he lived all his life until 
it became associated with his very 
name, and when he died his descend- 
ants lived in it still for many 
generations, even till they became 
extinct ; it was their birthplace, and 
they died there ; it was the central 
point, the rallying ground of a great 
family, where their head always re- 
sided, and where they all met; it 
was a home in the true sense of the 
word, the basis of the domestic life 
which has made the English character 
what it is ; but few such homes are 
ever built now, and the house is fast 
becoming not a home for generations 
of the same family, but a temporary 
lodging for many strangers. 

As regards our church architecture, 
it must be evident to anyone who 
looks about him that a change is 
gradually taking place—a change in 
the nature of a revival. Protestant- 
ism, when it purged the Church of 
many of its impurities, tore away also 
many of its symbolical attractions. 
Men will always have symbols, and 
the best proof of their power and ne- 
cessity is the haste with which a new 

* phase of religion always hurries to 
destroy those of its predecessor. 
All new religions are necessarily 
iconoclasts: the early Christians 
were iconoclasts; they tore down 
the images of pagan worship, but 
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then they substituted other images 
and symbols of more spiritual mean- 
ing. Protestantism, too, was an 
iconoclast as regards Catholicism, 
but it contented itself with desecrating 
temples, pulling down altars, tearing 
away paintings, but it substituted 
nothing in their place; it would 
admit of no allurements inthe Church 
but that of genuine piety, and sup- 
plied no attractions for the thought- 
less, the careless, the unbelieving, 
but its bare walls and cold minis- 
trations. This feeling is now under- 
going a marked change ; we are be- 
ginning to see that plainness in ex- 
ternals may conceal a considerable 
amount of pride and worldliness, and 
thus Quakers are leaving off their 
curious garb, and Methodists are build- 
ing temples ; it is beginning to dawn 
upon men’s minds, at last, that 
ugliness is one of the most inappro- 
priate sacrifices man can offer to his 
God, that as in the olden times the 
patriarchs used to offer up the first- 
fruits of the field, so in these later 
times we should offer up the first- 
fruits of our achievements ; the 
choicest productions of art,.science, 
and every form of human genius 
should be presented to Him who is 
the God of all humanity. As we 
raise up temples to His honour and 
glory, where we may come with our 
supplications for His mercy, our 
adoration of His power, where 
we may bring our purest thoughts, 
our noblest hopes, our highest aspi- 
rations, and our best emotions; 
so let us decorate that temple 
with the best works of our hands as 
we hallow it with the best feelings 
of our hearts. The reason given by 
Solomon for exerting all the power 
and wealth of his kingdom todecorate 
the Temple was simply, “this house 
which I build is great, for great is 
our God above all gods;”’* and the 
approval and acceptance of it by Him 
for whom it was built is recorded in 
His own words: “ Now mine eyes 
shall be open, and mine ears attent 
unto the prayer that is made in this 
place, for now have I chosen and sanc- 
tified this house, that my name may 
be there for ever, and mine eyes and 
mine heart shall be there perpetually.” 
And that we may not go to the other 
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extremeas some Churches have done, 
and do in our day, and imagine that 
if we decorate our temple with all 
the choicest offerings we can brin 

it is enough, and God will be satisfie 

with the mere offering, there is, fol- 
lowing immediately upon His gracious 
acceptance and approval of Solomon’s 
Temple the solemn warning in His 
own words: “But if ye turn away 
and forsake my statutes and my 
commandments, which I have set 
before you, and shall go and serve 
other gods and worship them, then 
will I pluck them up by the roots 
out of my land which I have given 
them ; and this house which I have 
sanctified for my name will I cast 
out of my sight, and will make it to be 
a proverb and a byword among all 
nations. And this house which is 
high shall be an astonishment to 
everyone that passeth by it, so that 
he shall say, ‘Why hath the Lord 
done this unto this land and unto 
this house?’ Andit shall be answered, 
‘ Because they forsook the Lord God 
of their fathers, which brought them 
forth out of the land of Egypt, and 
laid hold on other gods and worship- 
ped them and served them: there- 
fore hath He brought all this evil 
upon them.’”t+ That is the canon of 
church building as ordained by God 
himself—make the church as grand 
an offering as you can, but keep the 
ritual pure—fill the temple with all 
the emblems of His glory, but re- 
member that it is He only who is to 
be worshipped. Such isthe teaching 
of Revelation, and now we turn to 
Nature, that boundless temple which 
God has built up to Himself with His 
own hands. Had he been a God of 
mere utility instead of aGod of beauty 
and glory; had he only considered the 
bare convenience and accommodation 
of the human race, a proportionate 
amount of dry land in one place, and 
a proportionate amount of water in 
another, would have sufficed to meet 
all human wants; there was no prac- 
tical need for the variegated aspect 
of natural scenery of hill and dale, 
mountain and valley, of rippling 
stream and sweet-smelling flowers : 
but the world of nature was built for 
something higher than the mere dwel- 
ling place of man. It was built as 
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a temple in which he should honour 
his God, and which was therefore 
filled with a myriad of beauties to 
excite hisadmiration, to please his eye, 
to fill his soul with gratitude and joy, 
and to raise his heart to that God 
who has given him such a beautiful 
home, furnished not only with the 
means of supplying his necessities, 
but embellished with the choicest 
beauties of creative power. What 
is Nature but a gorgeous temple, laid 
out and decorated by the hand of 
God himself, with its broad pavement 
tessellated with endless varieties of 
verdure, with mountain altars which 
Christ himself loved to frequent 
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and hallow with His prayers, its long 
aisles fretted with luxurious foliage 
pillared with tall trees, which bend 
their tops together in the match- 
less symmetry of nature’s arch, all 
vocal with the deep-toned music of 
rushing waters, and melodies warbled 
by the unseen songsters of the air, 
spanned over with the boundless blue 
ceiling of heaven itself, lit up by day 
with the sunshine of His majesty, and 
at night by the stars placed there 
with His own hands. 

Let us whilst we endeavour to get 
at the truth of history appeal also to 
Revelation and Nature. 


“NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“WELL, you see,” began Dare’s nar- 
rative, “it seems that yesterday there 
was some prying, meddlesome fool of 
a gardener hanging about when you 
and I were in the conservatory to- 
gether. He appears to have been 
watching us, infact ; pleasant thought, 
is it not? I wish to goodness I'd 
caught him! I’d have broken every 
bone in his body. Well, however, 
of course he immediately went and 
told Annette’s maid, and, of course, 
she told Annette, and, of course, my 
sisters, with their usual good-nature, 
went and told the governor. D—n 
them!” he said, forgetting his man- 
ners, as he thought of the trick they 
had played him, grinding his teeth, 
and feeling much disposed for woman- 
slaughter. “Tl be even with them 
some day. Well, of course, the 
governor and I had the most tre- 
mendous row this morning. I never 
saw an old gentleman in such a rage 
in my life. Odd, was not it, on a 
Sunday morning, when he makes such 
a fuss, too, about the due observance 
of the Sabbath?” said Dare, with a 
pungent sneer. “ Well, of course, I 
got into a rage too, small blame to 
me; a we on each other some 
very ugly names, I can assure you, 
tho hit was Sunday. I flatter thy- 
self T made some remarks to the old 
gentleman that rather made him 
open his eyes,” he went on, with a 

eam of malignant pleasure. “I 
feft him at last foaming at the mouth. 


I really thought he’d have gone into 
a fit, and that was the last thing I 
have seen of the old boy.” 

“How unlucky,” said Kate, sym- 
pathetically, not much disturbed as 


et. 

“He vowed,” continued Dare, 
“that he'll go to-morrow to your 
uncle and expose the whole thing. 
He was determined, he said, to save 
that misguided, ill-conducted young 
woman—that was you, Kate; those 
were the flattering terms he alluded 
to you in,” Dare said, with sardonic, 
grim mirth. ‘“ Confounded old fool, 
why cannot he mind his own busi- 
ness ?” 

“Bother the old gentleman !” 
chimed in Kate. “But, Dare, why 
need a mind him much ?”’ 

‘“* Why, you see,” said Dare, slowly 
(the words as if wrenched out of him, 
and with that dark flush which was 
his equivalent for blushing), the fact 
of the matter is, that he’s got rather 
a handle against me. There’s one 
particular threat he can always hold 
over me, which gives him completely 
the whip hand of me.” 

How galling that slight yoke was, 
Dare’s face told pretty plainly. Kate 
did not ask what the one threat was. 
She was not inquisitive—willing to 
know just what he chose to tell her, 
and no more. 

“So you see, Kate,” said Dare, 
bringing his narration to a close, 
“that if we cannot manage to get 
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the start of them to-morrow, those 
two old asses will lay their addled 
heads together, and will take you 
away from me so effectually that I 
don’t suppose you'll ever hear my 
name again ; or if you do, it “ll only 
be with opprobrious epithets, and 
maledictions tacked on to it.” 

I would not have been one of those 
two old asses for something ; if Dare 
could have got him snugly in some 
retired spot—just then. Kate spran 
up with positive terrorin her whitene 
cheeks and quivering lips. 

“Take me from you! Oh, Dare, 
oe let them do that; anything but 
that.” 

And she clung to him. Dare was 
the calm one now; her emotion 
stilled him. 

“The only thing left to do now, 
Kate,” he said, with low emphasis, 
“is to take some irrevocable step, 
some step that there can be never 
any going back from. We have got 
a few hours before us yet ; the night 
is ours. It will be a good while be- 
fore it begins to get red over there,” 
he said, pointing to the dusk east. 
“Tt is for you to decide, Kate, 
whether the next sun that gets up 
there shall see us two carte never 
to meet again anywhere, or joined so 
close and firm that there ’]] be no un- 
joining us again, that they may find 
their sage precautions have come a 
little too late.” 

‘What step?” asked Kate, startled, 
but with a glimmering hope ; and 
her eyes melted, big and loving and 
tearful, on his face. 

“Can you take a leap with me to- 
night, Kate?” he asked, in answer, 
looking down into those dewy, green 
wells ; “can you bear to be called 
bold and unmaidenly—though quite 
innocent ? can you bear to do a thing 
that has come to be considered out 
of fashion, and vulgar? can you bear 
to have that bugbear, the world, turn 
a cold shoulder to you? can you bear 
to-leave your sister, and your dear 
Blount, and your twaddling old uncle? 
can you bear to run away with the 
man you say you love so much fo- 
night? Answer me, Kate, quick; 
answer me. I can’t bear to be kept 
in suspense now. Yes or no.” 

And the second that elapsed till 
she spoke seemed two hours to him. 
One great, shuddering, sobbing sigh 
she gave, and then her resolution 
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came back again, firm as ever. Well 
she’d do it. Why count the cost ¢ 
No looking back now—no shrinking. 
She had gone over the river, and the 
bridge was cut away behind her. 
What was self-respect to her in com- 
parison of him now ? 

“Yes,” she said, “Ill doit. I'm 
past praying for now, I think,” she 
ded, with a reckless, dreary sort of 
smile. “It’s very horrible of me to 
leave them all so easily when they 
have been so kind to me for these 
many, many years, at your. beck, too, 
whom six weeks ago I'd never seen. 
But I cannot help it.” 

‘You'll never repent of your bar- 
gain, child,” answered Dare, eagerly. 

He could breathe again now. 

“Not anybody or anything will 
dare to come and worry my little soft 
kitten as long as she is here,” he 
said, dropping a light kiss on the 
dim, moon-flooded hair that lay in 
such utter abandonment now on his 
breast. “At least I don’t think 
you'll repent, Kate,” he repeated, 
confidently. 

“No, I’m sure I shan’t,” said Kate, 
strong-willed, though another of those 
sobbing sighs would come uninvited ; 
and then she closed her eyes and 
tried to realize the great plunge she 
was going to take. One thought, 

assing bitter, would come across her 
love and her joy; the thought of 
what Blount would think of her; 
dear, jolly old Blount, who was always 
saying funny, rude things to her, with 
whom she had been sparring and 
joking for the best part of the last 
seventeen years. Dare spoke at last, 

“Are you gone to sleep, Kitty, 
that you are so quiet ?” and he tried 
to get a good look under the heavy, 
drooping lids—heavy with unshed 
tears, caused by the thought of 
Blount’s quick-coming suspicion and 
scorn. “ Rouse up, darling,” he said, 
tenderly. “Poor little child! she’ll 
have to travel fast and far to-night. 
I'm afraid she’ll be dreadfully knock- 


ed a 

“Where are we going?’ asked 
Kate, faintly, half sick with excite- 
ment. 

“To town to-night, and to Ports- 
mouth to-morrow,” said Dare, with 
decision. 

He was not morose or gloomy 
now ; mightily exultant rather ; and 
his deep chest heaved with proud 
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joy at the thought of getting utterly 
rid of all his ‘home bores and vexa- 
tions, and galling chains, of balking 
and angering sorely all his kindred, 
of speeding away victorious with his 
prey in his grasp. 

“My yacht ’s at Portsmouth. By 
the greatest stroke of good luck I 
had her brought round there, only 
the other day.” 

“Your yacht?” exclaimed Kate, 
decidedly aghast ; “‘then we're go- 
ing by sea ?” 

“Yes, by sea,” replied Dare, with 
strong rejoicing, mimicking her tones; 
“but you need not look so horror- 
struck, you little coward. You could 
not be frightened with me; you 
know you could not. And we'll float 
up and down all the summer months 
on the Mediterranean. Such a sea, 
Kate! Not a great grey blanket 
like this usually is, but as blue, as 
blue as the sky was to-day; and 
we'll sail in and out among those 
wonderful Greek islands I have told 
you about so often. How lovely 
my little white lily will look among 
those black-haired Greek girls. And 
your old uncle and my old governor 
may hunt in couples after us, pur- 
sue us over the high seas if it amuses 
them. Will you come, Kate, now ? 
will you come ?” 

“Yes,” said Kate again, almost 
inaudibly. 

“We have not much time to lose,” 
went on Dare, looking at his watch. 
“It’s ten o'clock now. You see, 
Kate, after I'd had that row with 
the governor, this morning, I deter- 
mined upon one last desperate effort. 
I made up my mind to try and per- 
suade you to this plan, which, by-the- 
bye, I concocted principally in church 
this morning. And see what a con- 
ceited fellow I was, darling—how 
confident in my own powers of 
rhetoric, and what a teachable, good 
little thing I expected to find you. 
I was right there, you see ; for I told 
Johnson (that is my man) to have 
the dog-cart standing ready in the 
Slandelas-road, by Pen- y - bryn, at 
half-past ten to-night. I dare say 
he'll be there soon now. There isa 
train from Ry-vel at 11°30; for I 
looked, and we shall just be able to 
catch that if we go at a rattling good 
pace. I think we'd better be going ; 
come, Kate.” 

How near his prey was to his grasp 








now—quite within his reach. What 
can save her now? Kate mistily be- 
om to wonder why she could not 

ave Dare, and yetavoid this equivocal 
step. Why could not she in the direct 
and open way become his wife, seeing 
that he loved her so much ? 

“But, Dare,” she said, rising up, 
and looking him straight in the face, 
“why is your father so very angry 
with you for loving me? Why can- 
not you take me openly, nobody hin- 
dering you, since you do like me, al- 
though I am so far inferior in every 
way to you?” 

“There is a very excellent reason 
why I cannot, Kate,” said Dare, and 
his face grew black as a winter’s night; 
* because,” and he positively writhed 
(stalwart young man as he was) in 
the agony of that moment—“ because 
—oh, Kate, the tug is coming now ! 
Can you stand it, I wonder? Kiss me 
once more before I tell you—oh, 
again, again! I would never tell you, 
only that I know you'd find it out 
through some of my kind friends; 
because—I’m married already.” 

Silence—such a silence. Howmany 
years of anguish condensed into those 
few pulse beats ! 

“ Married !” said Kate, at last, in a 
voice like an old man’s. Where had 
her sweet, little, low tones gone to ! 

“Yes, married,” said Dare, dis- 
tinctly, feeling as if a big knife were 
sticking right into his heart ; “but 
don’t speak in that voice, for Heaven’s 
sake, Kate. I can’t stand it. I'd some- 
times hoped you’d have guessed it. 
Let me tell youall about it.” He went 
on rapidly, determined, now he had 
begun to go through the wormwood- 
flavoured recital quickly, and have 
done with it forever. “It was twelve 
years ago now; you were a little 
thing in the nursery then, Kate, and 
TI was reading with an army tutor 
down at Bournemouth. Well, it was 
just such a dead alive sort of hole as 
this is ; nothing on earth for a young 
fellow to do but to get into mischief. 
Well, for want of anything better to 
do, being very short of a job, I scraped 
acquaintance somehow, one fine day, 
with the daughter of a retired skipper 
sort of fellow, who lived there. Curse 
her! curse the day I ever set eyes on 
her great red and white dairymaid 
face! She was a very fine woman, 
people said. I believe they say so 
still. As for me, you may imagine it 
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is some time since I have seen 
Mrs. Stamer’s beauties,” he went on, 
with a grim merriment, which was 
more painful than any tears, with an 
intensity of hate in his sneer, which 
fiends might have admired, and tried, 
at a respectful distance, to imitate. 
“Well, I used to moon about for 
hours with her; she goggling with 
her great black eyes at me, drawing 
me on as much as ever she could, and 
I, infatuated idiot that I was, fancy- 
ing myself every day more desperately 
spooney about her ; till at last, one 
day I put the finishing stroke to my 
insanity, cutting my own throat ir- 
remediably—blasting my whole life 
to come, by walking into a church, 
and getting married to her. There, 
that’s all, and enough too, I think. 
I've done it with a vengeance now, 
haven’t I ?” 

After a moment, Kate spoke in that 
same unnatural, old man’s sort of 
voice— 

“Ts she fond of you, Dare ?” 

‘Yes, I suppose she is,” replied 
Dare, reluctantly ; “unpleasantly so, 
I should say. With my usual deuced 
ill luck, she has got wind of some 
trumped-up, lying stories about you 
and me, Kate, and she has been send- 
ing me, in consequence, a series of the 
most maundering, mawkish effusions 

ou ever read, all about her love, and 

er sufferings, and the agony—curse 
her !—all that sort of bosh ; till, at 
last, I had, in self-defence, to take 
to burning, unopened; any letters I 
saw addressed in my beloved consort’s 
dear, ladylike handwriting.” Those 
gall-bitter sneers seemed to be the 
only things that saved him from 
choking. “ Pah! it makes me sick 
to think of her!” 

“ Have you seen her lately?” asked 
Kate, calmly ; so calmly that Dare 
was deceived. He began to believe 
that Kate had taken the news more 
coolly than he could have believed 
possible. 

“Indeed I have,” said he, with a 
countenance expressive of the most 
intense disgust. “Why, that was the 
business I had to go up to London 
about. I had to go up to pacify that 
woman, or I do believe she’d have 
thrown herself over Waterloo-bridge, 
as she was always threatening doing. 
I’m sure, I wish to God Id let her 
now; but I thought then that it 
would make such an eclat and fuss, 
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that it had better be avoided,” re- 
marked the would-be widower, with 
great sang froid. 

“Was she glad to see you?” in- 
quired Kate, calmly, still bent on 
sparing herself no pang. 

“ Rather,” anal Dare, em- 
phatically, getting more and more 
easy in his mind. “Such a scene we 
had, Kate ! I could have split laugh- 
ing if I had not felt so inclined to be 
sick. 1 thought she’d never have 
done slobbering over me ; and I can 
tell you, Kate, it is a serious thing to 
have a great female of six feet six 
hanging all her weight round your 
neck. Such a strapper she is, Kitty ! 
She’d make six of you. Faugh! 
She’s not my wife at all; she is a 
horrible nightmare.” 

“Good-bye, Dare,” Kate 
shakily. ‘“ You said right. 
test was too strong for me. 
going.” 

Dare let her go a few unsteady 
paces out of sheer astonishment, then 
he sprang up, made one step after 
her, griped her arm, and no tiger 
could have griped its victim more 
fast and surely, and said, in a low, 
hissing whisper— 

“Going, Kate! Are you mad? or 
is it a very bad joke you are trying 
to play off upon me. It’s an ex- 
ecrable joke, if it is one, and very 
unseasonable. I’m not in the humour 
for joking, I can tell you. Take 
care, Kate, take care. I warn you 
before it is too late. People do not 
trifle with me withimpunity. Loathe 
me as rm may, you must be mine; 
so you 1nad better make up your mind 
to it.’ 

“ Loathe you, indeed !”’ said Kate ; 
and her hard-kept firmness would 
relax a little bit. ‘You're talking 
like a fool, a maniac; loathe you! 
Why, don’t you know that, heartless 
brute and devil as I see you are now, 
I'd be thankful to lay my head down 
and die this minute.” 

“You don’t mean that, Kate; 
you’d shudder and tremble like other 
women if death was to come near 
you. You know you would. But, 
take care,” he went on, menacingly, 
ruled and dominated by the passion 
which was rending him, “or I may 
take you at your word. You may 
die there to-night, perhaps, in reality, 
if you don’t look out;’ and he 
looked like a person whose love 
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might, as it does sometimes in these 
days, take the form of murder. 

“fm sure I wish to goodness you 
would kill me, if that’s what you’re 
threatening,” said Kate, in her per- 
fect hopelessness. “You need not 
think to frighten me with that bug- 
bear. Good heavens! it would be 
the best thing that could happen to 
me now, God knows!” and she wrung 
her hands. That cup was unbearably 
bitter to drink. 

“ Where’s your vow, Kate?” asked 
Dare, hoarsely ; and the iron manacles 
tightened round her white wrists; 
“that oath you swore so solemnly ?” 

“T throw my vow to the winds,” 
she said, braving him ; for she was 
quite past fear now. ‘God will for- 
give that perjury, I’m sure. Itis a 
virtue, nota crime. Yow to talk of 
oaths braken!” she went on, sum- 
moning boundless scorn into her 
voice. “ How many hundred vows 
have you made to that unfortunate 
wife of yours? and how beautifully 
you’ve kept them.” 

Her taunts stung him to the 

uick. 

“ T’ve made one vow, at all events, 
that I won’t break,” he said, deter- 
minately, mastered by his fury. 
“You shall see, to your cost, that I 
can keep an oath; and that oath will 
be fulfilled as sure as I stand here.” 

“No, it shan’t,” replied Kate, 
standing there in the moonlight, 
helpless, powerless, but dauntless ; 
and the soft white face that had 
grown so haggard, looked more re- 
solute than any one could have be- 
lieved possible. 

Not a bit pretty now, not a bit be- 
witching ; only very pale, and very 
brave, and very despairing. 

“Take care, Kate,” said Dare, 
with a great effort, mastering him- 
self enough to speak tolerably col- 
lectedly. “What a little fool you 
are to brave me as you are doing. 
Just think now what hinders me 
from lifting you up and carrying you 
off this minute. Much ood it would 
be your struggling with me, would 
not it? And you might scream 
your little heart out; not a soul 
would hear you here. ’ 

This dialogue resembled rather a 
single combat been a small soft sort 
of dove and a sharp-beaked hawk ; 
though, indeed, Kate was a woman 
too strong-willed, of too stern a stuff 
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to be well compared to a dove, 
There was nothing of the insipid, 
cooing sweetness of the dove about 
her. She spoke up boldly again 
despite his ween, nor abated one 
jot of the scorn in her tone. 

“Of course, if you intend to em- 
ploy that bodily strength you're so 
proud of in bullying one small weak 
woman, there is no doubt that you 
can do that. It would be a feat 
worthy of your prowess ; but, if you 
think a moment, you'll see that 
you'd be ill paid for your everlast- 
ing disgrace. You’d only have gained 
a log, that’s all; indeed something 
worse than a log, for a log can’t 
hate, and I should hate and abhor 
you !” 

He could answer nothing, dumb- 
founded by that calmness of hers that 
feared nothing. He only held her 
tight still. Then she changed her 
tune. She could not keep that tone 
to him for long for the life of her. 

“Oh, Dare,” she said, and tears 
came to her relief; tears that watered 
the drought of her parched soul ; and 
her eyes looked up to him, big and 
loving asever. ‘Oh, Dare, you won’t 
do this, I know you won't. You'd 
repent it more bitterly than you ever 
repented of anything in all your life. 
Oh, Dare,” she went on, with 
pitiful urgency, because she felt so 
weak within, crying bitterly now. 
“You sometimes said you were fond 
of me, and I believe you are, because 
you are so sorry to lose me. If you 
are, oh! for pity’s sake, show me the 
greatest proof you could ever give of 
it. Oh, Dare, put me out of my tor- 
ture, and let me go away in peace!” 

Dare spoke roughly to her; he could 
not help it, with those vultures gnaw- 
ing at his heart. 

“T can’t do it, Kate—it’s no use 
talking, I can’t—ask me anything but 
mak gee Pll do it—but not that, not 
that.” 

But Kate would not be baffled so. 
With tender importunity she began 
again, and the tears seemed to have 

iven back more than its former sweet 
witchment to her low woman’s 
voice. 

“Oh, do, Dare, my darling—do let 
me go—don’t try to keep me. It is 
bitter to part, I know ; don’t you 


, suppose I feel that? it is a terrible 


wrench, but oh, Dare, do, do it for 
my sake! What can I say to per- 
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suade you?” she said, in her sore 
trouble. “Oh, my darling, my own 
Dare, let me go, let me go! if this 
goes on much longer, it will kill me!” 
And the agony of that night reached 
its highest pitch then. Dare was 
mightily moved, shaken, vanquished. 
By her love she overcame. Who could 
withstand her when she asked, as she 
had asked him, for that deadly boon. 

“There,” said he with a groan that 
came from the depths of his soul, 
“T’ll let you go, as you are so anxious 
to getaway from me.” And he loosed 
her wrists. “You'd better go quick, 
if you are going, or I may alter my 
mind, and take you back again!” She 
turned to leave him. “Stop a mo- 
ment,” he said, quite broken-voiced ; 
and he clasped her once more in his 
despairing arms—strained her, his 
own little Kate, to his desolate heart 
once again, whilst— 


“In that last kiss, that never was the last, 

Farewell, like endless welcome, lived and 

died.” 

“ Good-bye, little cruel darling,” he 
said, while tears, the first he had 
shed for twenty years, tempered the 
blaze of his dark agonized eyes. 
“Good-bye, since you will go away, 
and leave me. It’s no use making 
you promise, for your oaths are as 
brittle as glass. But, Kate, I charge 
you, and it is the last charge I shall 
ever have the chance of giving you 
here—I charge you, now that I’ve 
sealed these lips of yours, never to 
let any other man touch them—come 
near Shee again as long you live. We 
shall never see each other’s faces 
again in this world, Kate, I don’t 
suppose; but when we meet in the 
other world—if there is another world 
—let me find these kisses there still. 
There, go now!” And he almost 
pushed her away. 

She said not a word to him. She 
could not have spoken to save her 
life, but she went away, over the 
yellow sands, and left him to wrestle 
with his despair alone. Kate got 
over the ground somehow—she never 
exactly knew how—she supposed 
afterwards that she must have been 
rather giddy and dazed. But as she 
nears Pen Dyllas, she sees three gen- 
tlemen coming to meet her, with 
enormously long black shadows run- 
ning before them; she remembers that 
three gentlemen—an old one, and a 
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middle-aged one, and a very young 
one—Sir Guy Stamer, and Mr. Pig- 
ott, and Blount Chester. For Sir 

uy has improved upon his first idea, 
has been afraid of his son being too 
quick for him, and has ridden down 
to Inkermann-terrace, and laid his 
little statement before Mr. Piggott 
to-night. 

“Here she is!” cries one of the 
three gentlemen (I don’t exactly 
know which), as the small figure 
comes in sight. “ And all by herself, 
too, after all. What a comfort!” 

“Well, my little maid,” says ano- 
ther of the gentlemen—a gentleman 
rather in the habit of bleating, ex- 
tremely relieved, but very injured 
and cross, “and what are you doing 
out, all by yourself, at this time of 
night? You seem to have quite for- 
gotten, my love, how particularly I 
desired you nof to be wandering about 
at these improper hours all alone; and 
I declare, my dear love,” he goes on, 
peevishly, “it seems as if it really 
was not the slightest use my desiring 
you young people to do anything—it 
really does not. And now I have 
been so very much alarmed by what 
Sir Guy Stamer has been so very 
kind as to come down and tell me 
about you, that I determined to come 
out in all this terrible aap and dew 
to see myself what had become of 
you. I am afraid I shall be sadly 
aay to-morrow in consequence,” 

e winds up reproachfully. 

“T was afraid you had been with 
my son, my dear,” says old Sir Guy, 
kindly, “andI’m very thankful to find 
you're not.” 

Kate looks up, haggard-eyed, in his 
face; in her utter recklessness she 
positively smiles such a heart-break- 
ing smile. 

“T have been with your son, Sir 
Guy,” she says, speaking quite plainly 
and openly. “I’ve only just left him. 
I was very near running away with 
him—very near. If I had, you'd 
have come rather too late. But you 
see I didn’t. And now,” she went on 
with rapid excitement, “ you may 
scold me just as much as you like, 
any of you. You may do whatever 
you choose with me. It’s all one to 
me now. You cannot do me any 
harm now ; and I don’t care what be- 
comes of me one bit! Oh, Dare, 
Dare!” 

The forced, wretched smile vanished 
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utterly, at that exceeding bitter cry ; 
and Kate, mad, not knowing what 
she does, flings herself down violently, 
clean Sunday frock and all, on the 
hard sand, and covers her face with 
her hands, and desires todie. There 
we'll leave her, lying prone, the little 
fool! at the feet of the two flabber- 
gasted old gentlemen. And now I 








“Time put his sickle in among the 
days.” He reaped a good many of 
them and bound them into hissheaves, 
and laid them by with the other 
sheaves he has been binding ever since 
the world was. Sundays and Mon- 
days, and all the other days went 
racing by, and no king could stop 
them. 


“The rose burnt out; red autumn lit the 
woods;” 


then nipping winter put out the warm 
flame, and put onthem his whitecloak ; 
then spring came, with marsh mari- 
golds, and cuckoos, and east winds; 
then summer again,*imperial, rose- 
filleted, and now late autumn again, 
hovering on the borders of winter— 
November, with its fogs and its slushy 
streets, and its “ hounds and horn,” 
that 


“ Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn.” 


A year and a half has gone by, posi- 
tively—not a day less—quick as it has 
past. People have been born and 
married, and loved and hated, and 
gossiped and slandered, and feasted 
and starved, and cried and laughed. 
Good men have gone joyful to their 
home with God, and evil men have 
gone hopeless to their dark home, 
about whose exceeding horrors we can 
but speculate—the home they have 
chosen and been furnishing for them- 
selves for so long. And all the three 
Chesters are still alive, and breathing 
the breath of life; anne erect above 
ground instead of lying flat under it. 
And old Daddy Piggott is alive still 
and kicking, except that he never was 
known to indulge in such violent 
exercise as that implies ; alive despite 
headaches and vertigo. Neither the 
one nor the other had carried him off 
as yet, though they still swayed his 
large sandy head as completely as 
ever; but, however, there he was 


CHAPTER XVIII. 





have come to the end of the first di- 
vision of Kate Chester’s history. She 
has passed the turning point—only 
just passed it; she issaved. We will 
see afterwards how the world wags 
with her from this time forwards, and 
whether fortune and her own idiocy 
have got any more blows in store for 
her yet. 





baaing away as meekly as in his best 
days, and earth had the gift of his 
presence left her still. Kate Chester 
is alive, as I have said. She has been 
given yet a little space—a little space 
to do evil or to good in—alittlespace to 
run smoothly down the broad road, or 
agonize though scratched and bleed- 
ing along the narrow one. That fair 
tree is given yet a few more days to 
bring forth flowers and good fruit in, 
before the axe comes to cut her down. 

It isa very cold day; nobody can 
deny that. The sky such a pale clear 
blue overhead, not a cloud upon it. 
The ground hard—oh, so hard! it 
rings under the horses’ hoofs as they 
trot smartly along, shaved and shiver- 
ing. The birds are next door to 
famished ; how can they get at the 
grubs and worms, nestling and snug- 
gling so safe and secure under the 
iron crust. Boys are sailing down 
the streets, on slides one after another 
with balanced arms, extended finger- 
post fashion, gloriously happy; and 
ill-fated passengers, tripped up by the 
said slides, and proving experiment- 
ally the hardness of the frosty ground, 
are hailing maledictions on their 
ragged heads. Hunters are eating 
their heads off in warm stables ; red 
coats are lying, folded up, in drawers, 
and their owners are iitiviantion to 
kill time, and avert despair, by much 
skating and much love-making—both 
carried to a decidedly dangerous 
a Everybody is looking red and 

lue and purple and passing ugly as 
they bustle along ; a white nose could 
not be procured this day for love or 
money between the three seas. Inside 
the houses things look decidedly 
better. Very big fires, and lots of 
beef and mutton, and at of phea- 
sants hanging up in the larders, and 
not a few pretty girls beginning to 
think seriously of balls and partners. 
Let us look into one of these houses, 
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inoneof London’s pretty, fast-growing 
children. Asmallunpretending house, 
standing rather back from the road, 
with the Thames flowing on calmly 
before its gate, and heavy-laden 
barges being tugged laboriously up 
stream by a good big team of horses, 
and the rope breaking very often, 
and falling in a splashy, sprayey line, 
flop into the water. Let us figura- 
tively.take off the roof of this house 
and just glance into the snug little 
drawing-room. Warm green curtains, 
drooping in heavy folds; a thick piled 
carpet, with a pattern of big lilies and 
ferns, and red twirls; one or two 
tables covered with a pretty untidy 
litter; lots of books, poetry and 
novels, and periodicals ; a small stock- 
ing in course of knitting, with the 
needles sticking out in all directions, 
inviting the knitter to resume her 
task; a half-finished drawing, not 
particularly well done; a piano open, 
with “Santa Lucia” standing up, 
waiting to be sung upon it. Astron 
smell of violets allabout. You coul 
swear that women lived in this room, 
and women with nice lady-like tastes 
too. And on the fluffy, woolly, long- 
haired white rug before the fire sits a 
fluffy, woolly, long-haired white dog, 
that looks as if he was a piece of the 
rug which had been made up into the 
shape of a dog; sits there blinking, 
and there—there sits also, a young 
woman—Kate Chester, in fact—a 
oung woman aged twenty-one and a 
half She has got ever such a lot of 
tracts and small good books scattered 
all about and around her—all going 
to be covered with paper covers; but 
as yet they are one and all naked and 
unclothed with their brown paper 
robes. There she sits, dressed in a 
thick dark winter gown, that fits 
quite tight, and quite plain, without 
fringes or trimmings or furbelows, to 
the full bust and the firm round 
waist. Kate was fond of having her 
garments made after that simple 
fashion; perhaps she was conscious 
that that figure, with its soft undula- 
tions and rich contours could afford 
to dispense with the frillings and 
paddings that a less perfect form 
would avail itself of. Kate cared still 
about her appearance then ? despite 
all her woes; despite that grovelling 
onthe yellowsand at Sir Guy Stamer’s 
feet. Apparently quite as much as 
ever; took quite as much pains about 
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it at least. The fuzzy hair is swept 
off behind the round ears in just as 
elaborate burnished plaits as ever ; 
none of the small adornments are 
wanting. It is only in books that 
eae women neglect their toilette, 

ecause they have been crossed in 
love! Love and grief have dealt 
kindly with Kate in one respect. 
They have not taken one iota from 
those puzzling charms of hers, which 
can be classed under no head of Greek 
or Roman. They have not worn her 
down to a scrag, nor made the bones 
of her neck start out prominent and 
unsightly, neither have they made 
her look haggard or old. Not all her 
many tears have washed one bit of 
colour out of these rare green eyes. 
No one would say that she was wear- 
ing the willow, she kept it so well out 
of sight. Kate could be merry, and 
smile almost as well as ever; better 
than almost anybody else still. She 
could make a good or a bad joke, 
as the case might be, and laugh at 
one still, and that without forcing 
or constraining herself at all. Be- 
cause Dare was married, was no 
reason why ridiculous things were 
not ridiculous still. But though Kate 
was not outwardly altered for the 
worse—not gone off, as the phrase is; 
though men seemed to find that soft 
white face more oddly tiresomely be- 
witching than ever; though it would 
ersist in intruding itself unasked 
into the nightly visions of those rash 
unlucky he’s who had been studying 
it in the daytime, beaming cloudy 
upon them in its utter paleness ; 
and fading and vanishing quite, 
quite away—yet, for all that, Kate 
was changed, very much changed 
too. There had come a look into the 
reen eyes—a look that used not to 

e there before—a look that would 
never go away again now. I don’t 
think it was quite confined to the 
eyes either ; the rest of the face had 
something of it, particularly the full 
curved lips, which had always been 
so inconveniently ingenuous and 
open in what they said, even when 
the tongue was silent, which had 
been always so extremely unlike a 
rosebud (c e stereotyped attern, I 
suppose, for heroines’ mouths). That 
look was of one who had been men- 
tally ina burning, fiery furnace ; who 
had been dragged through very deep 
waters, where there was no resting- 
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lace for the feet ; of one who had 
own what it was to be very, very 
sad, and could never again quite for- 
get thatlesson. Thingsdidnot,some- 
ow, look the same as they once had 
done in those eyes—so shadowy, so 
very soft in their green depths—so 
intensely, hopelessly sorrowful, some- 
times, when they were left to them- 
selves, when nobody was trying to 
amuse or divert their possessor, as if 
gazing on the past, there could not 
possibly be any joy for them in the 
a" any scrap of hope in the 
uture. I do not know how many 
times I have said that Kate was sit- 
ting before the fire ; but, anyhow, so 
she was, burning one cheek, like the 
sunny side of a peach, giving her 
countenance a lobsided kind of look. 
She was doing nothing at all, not- 
withstanding all the coatless tracts 
before her, honestly as she had in- 
tended to set to at them with might 
and main when first she had taken 
up her position, in order to have a 
regular good roast with blinking Tip. 
‘Bother you all,” she is saying in- 
wardly to the harmless little good 
books. ‘“‘How many are there of 
ou, I wonder? Twenty or thirty. 
dare say—not a single one less ; I 
won’t count them, or I shall be so 
discouraged and out of heart. And 
all to be done to-day, too—every 
man Jack of them ; and that abomin- 
able district visitors’ meeting hang- 
ing over my devoted head too. Such 
bosh as youall are, too, I don’t doubt,” 
she says, and she opens a title-page 
and looks. “‘Crumbs forthe Pantry,’ 
I suppose, and ‘ Buttons for Little 
Sinners’ Breeches.’ Well, not ex- 
actly, but verynear. I wonder what 
earthly good they’d do to any human 
soul—not a ha’porth ; at least, ’m 
sure they would not to me. Fine. 
district visitor I am, to be sure !— 
never any one mistook their vocation 
so completely, Ishould think. What 
a moment of temporary insanity it 
must have been when I lifted such 
an old man of the sea upon my 
shoulders. Well, after all, one may 
almost as well do that as anything 
else. There is not much taste in 
anything that I can find out—it’s all 
pretty much the same. Was there 
ever such a good comparison as Mac- 
beth’s of life to ‘A tale told by an 
idiot, full of sound and fury, signify- 
ing nothing?’ Well, I suppose we 
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must go on with the tale till we come 
to the end; so here goes. Come, 
little sinners’ breeches ; I’m going to 
a a coat upon your sinful little 
backs. There, I’ve got no needle 
now! Whata bother. Ishall have 
to get up and hunt for one. Tl stay 


till the clock gets to the quarter— 
just five minutes’ reprieve. 


‘Oh, what shall I be at fifty, 
If I am then alive, 

If I find the world so bitter 
When I am but twenty-five ?’ 


Only that I am not twenty-five, nor 
anywhere near it, thank goodness ! 
T wonder what sort of a thing I shall 
be when I am an old woman? A 
dreary old hag I expect, and hideously 
ugly certainly. Those turn-up faces 
are only bearable as long as people 
are young. I hope luncheon will be 
penetes to-day, for I’m desperately 

ungry, — all my woes; one 
must eat, blighted being as one is. 
Oh, dear, how can I joke even to my- 
self about that ?” 

A heavy sigh. 

A knock at the house door comes, 
rat, tat, tat, tat. 

“Who on earth can that be calling 
at this Sey hour of themorning ? 
Oh, I know—James Stanley, to be 
sure. Shall not I get well scolded for 
not having begun these nasty things 
yet ?. Well, it all comes in the day’s 
work! Poor little fellow! I wish 
I'd done them, though !” 

Tt is to be presumed that somebody 
else heard the knock and went to 
open the door, for within about the 
expected amount of time a maid- 
servant entered (one of a somewhat 
neater, less blowsy type than Pen 
Dylla’s Jane of the creaking stays), 
and announced— 

“ Mr. Stanley.” 

Then in walked Mr. Stanley ; not 
much of a person to look at when he 
did walk in—a small, pale, delicate- 
looking man—a scion who, by his 
appearance, did no credit to the great 
old house he came of. A parson too ; 
not a muscular Christian at all—not 
of the sledge-hammer type of divine, 
who could floor an ox with his fist, 
or pummel his refractory flock into 
submission ; a small, ugly man, with 
a big forehead, one whose soul seemed 
to be eating up its dwelling-place. 
Two things you could predicate of 
him at the first glance—a gentleman 
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and a good man, one of those blessed 
ones 
“With whom the melodies abide, 
Of the everlasting chime.” 


A little, poor-looking man, who, as 
I thought very often, and as his land- 
lady thought too, knew pretty well 
what it was to feel hungry, for though 
“passing rich on £80 a year,” but a 
small portion of that noble sum went 
to the provisioning and clothing of 
that slight, frail body, that only the 
brave spirit that inhabited it seemed 
to keep from fading away altogether. 
Not a pet-parson at all! No young 
ladies had ever made him a pair of 
slippers in all his life—it would not 
have been a paying concern ; and I 
don’t' think he had ever owned 
an embroidered pocket-handkerchief 
from the time he was born, His 
coat was very tidy indeed, and cleri- 
cal, and well brushed—but oh, how 
slimy at the seams !—and his gloves 
looked as if they had been mended a 
good many times ; not so well mended, 
though, as they used to be when his 
little sister lived, and toiled, and 
laboured with him, sorrowing when 
he grieved, and laughing when he 
was joyful. The little sister’s deft 
hands have been crossed quietly over 
each other under the dark, thick yew 
in the populous churchyard for six 
months past ; they will not have to 
work any more now ; they have done 
their task. While the dark yew’s 
fibres 
‘“‘Net the dreamless head,” 


the little sister has entered upon her 
rest. He has a rather longer, harder 
road to travel than she had; more 
miry and stony; it takes longer get- 
ting home; but he goes on cheerfully, 
with a good courage, for he knows 
that when he gets to the end she’ll be 
there, expecting him, waiting for him. 
She told him she would when she 
lay a-dying on her little white bed, 
and he believes her. Such as this 
man was, he came in now shiver- 
ing, for a great coat was not 
among his worldly goods.. A great 
coat would have cost £5, and he 
would as soon have thought of cut- 
ting off his head as of spending £5 
on himself all at once. 

“How are you, James?” says 
Kate, smiling up at him, covered 
with tracts from her lowly resting 
place. “I’m so glad you're come,” 
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and she stretched out a very friendly 
hand with frank heartiness to him. 
She was glad; she spoke truth there, 
and indeed she had given up telling 
lies of late. James and she had 
known each other since they were 
both in petticoats together, and some- 
how she had, of late, got into a habit 
of relying on him with a greater 
sense of rest and comfort than on 
anybody else. She had some vague 
hope that he might, perhaps, make 
her good, get her to be moderately 
contented and useful, and rather re- 
ligious, sometime hence ; a good many 
months or years off. She generally 
did feel less dully apathetic, and 
bored after a good talk with him. 
She got good out of his visits, some- 
how; not so much from hearing him 
talk, because talk is cheap, but seeing 
how hard and how ceaselessly he 
strove to live up to his talk. 

“You're come in the nick of time,” 
she says, turning her semi-burnt face 
towards him. “I deserve the most 
tremendous scolding you can invent. 
You don’t know what a dreadful 
temper [ve been in all morning. 
I’ve been so savage that nobody dare 
come within half a mile of me. You 
see I have cleared the room of every- 
body but Tip! Such doldrums!” 
she said, lifting up hands and eyes, 
theatrically. 

“Doldrums!” he said, laughing at 
her; “in here with all these violets, 
I won’t hear a word about them. 
Now, if you’d been out of doors, I 
might have listened to your woes; 
but, with this grand fire, and all these 
books, you and Tip ought to be as 
happy as a king and a queen,” and 
he warmed himself at the grand fire; 
it was the first he had seen that day, 
except through a window. 

“Look heré,” went on Kate, ex- 
posing her own shortcomings, con- 
fessing her sins; “all these little 
nasty good books to do, and not one 
of them done. What do you say to 
that ?” 

“ Never mind,” he said, leniently, 
“You're out of sorts, I suppose, to- 
day; so am I, very often. I don’t 
want to make a toil of a pleasure. I'll 
take them home, and do them myself 
this evening. I shall be quite glad of 
something to do,” he went on fibbing, 
to make her mind easy, good little 
man as he was. 

“No, you shan’t,” cried Kate, 
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ashamed of herself. ‘“ You make me 
blush, though you cannot see it, be- 
cause I always blush inside; but 
come,” she said, jumping up off the 
fluffy rug, and wheeling an arm-chair 
very politely close to the fire for him, 
“do sit down, and warm yourself. 
You look as blue as the sky !” 

“Oh, Kate, please, don’t! You 
don’t know how conceited you'll 
make me. I’m not accustomed to be 
waited on at all, I can assure you, 
much less by a young lady! Old 
Mrs. Leuis mostly lets my fire go out 
by the time I come in of a night. 

ou don’t know how I have to blow 
her up about it.” 

“T dare say,” said Kate, incredu- 
lously ; “but come, I want to have 
no end of a talk with you to-day,” 
and she flopped down again on the 
rug beside ie “and first tell me 
how those few tiresome old ‘ women’ 
of mine are getting on ?” 

“They are wanting very much to 
know how you are getting on,” he 
answered, looking down on her rather 
gravely. “They cannot make it out 
at all. Poor oldthings! They seem 
to think me answerable for your 
keeping away. I believe they are 
beginning to suspect me of making 
away with you, somehow !” 

“T have not been near the old 
frumps; oh! I don’t know when,” 
says Kate, telling the very worst. 
Oh! I know as well as you that I 
ought ; but it makes me so sick when 
they show me their nasty old bad 
legs, as they are always doing !” 

‘““T hate to be always lecturing you, 
Kate, and doing parson to you,” he 
says, reluctantly, for he likes doing 
kind things himself, much better 
than scolding his neighbours for not 
doing them; “and it seems absurd 
to say, that showing their bad legs 
can be any pleasure to them, poor old 
things; but we cannot, somehow, 
measure them by our own rule, and 
they all enjoy showing them, and 
talking about them, odd taste as it 
is. They’ve so few pony he 
says, half to himself, very softly. 
Don't you think, Kate, you could 

ive them this one a little bit oftener? 

ou’d be glad, afterwards, I know.” 
Kate’s feelings are worked upon: 
strong willed woman as she is, in 
great things, it is not difficult to do 
that! She feels compunction, sitting 
there, Warm clad, so well and so 


prosperous, on the long-haired white 


rug. 

Dm sorry,” she says, brightly 
looking up at him and nodding; “ and 
Pll go to-day. One can’t say more 
than that, can we ?” 

“It's what I knew you'd say,” he 
anwers her, looking very pleased. 

“ By-the-by, [ can’t, though, says 
Kate then,” a sadder recollection 
striking her, clasping her pretty 
plump hands together, “for I have 
got to do what is, if possible, even 
more disagreeable, and that is, spend 
the afternoon with my dear sweet 
cousins, the Chesters. Don’t you 
pity me?” she asks, pathetically, 
“having to spend ever so many 
hours, talking and hearing of no- 
thing but lovers and dress—other 
people’s too; it would not be so hard 
if it was one’s own. What would 
you do if you were in my unfortunate 
situation ?”’ 

“ Goodness knows,” says he, laugh- 
ing. “I’m afraid I should not have 
much to say upon either of them. I 
should hold my tongue altogether, 
for fear of exposing my gross igno- 
rance.” He has never played the 
role of lover in his life, and never 
will. No woman could care for him, 
he thinks—ugly, sickly, poor. It’s 
all right; he Laow earth’s small 
sweetness to him; her frown always 
cold upon him, make him turn for 
smiles and sweetness to another 
agit better one by a good deal. 

e would fain, very fain be away 
when the good time shall come, but 
he tries hard not to be impatient. 

“You don’t pity me a bit, I see,” 
says Kate, with sweet mock ferocity. 
A pretty woman pretending to be 
ferocious is a very ensnaring thing ; 
a pretty woman being ferocious is not 
quite so muchso. “TI begin to think 
you are not a bit of a sympathetic 
disposition. You don’t sympathize 
with me a bit, and you’d expect me 
to be, oh ! ever so sympathetic to you 
if you had not quite so many soup 
tickets and blankets as you wanted 
for those beloved coal heavers and 
bargees of yours.” 

“ Ah,” he says, passing his hand in 
a careworn sort of fashion over his 
forehead, and a look of heavy anxiety 
visits his pale thin features. “I’m 
sadly afraid there 11 be more need for 
soup tickets and blankets in the town 
this year than ever there was before, 
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I am, indeed. The weather has set 
in cold so soon, and there's so much 
fever and sickness about. I shall 
come begging here, almost every day, 
I warn you,” he goes on, smiling a 
little bit. “I expect you'll get so 
tired of me, at last, that you'll tell 
your servant always to say, ‘not at 
home,’ when the parson calls.” 

“No, I shan’t,” says Kate. “TI 
shan’t have any scruple in saying 
‘no’ to you every time you come. 
I won’t give you a farthing’s worth 
for them; they are daughters of 
the horseleech. Yes—you need not 
shake your benevolent head ; they 
are. Ill tell you what Ill do, 
though”—she goes on, fiddling with 
a little coquettish locket, with aei, 
in Greek letters, and a true love 
knot upon it, which she wears round 
her pillar throat night and day, a 
strong amulet to keep her from lov- 
ing man ever again, containing as it 
does the rieh treasure of a short lock 
of Dare’s beautiful vine tendril hair. 
“T’ll have an elegant collation laid 
out for you, yourself, when you ar- 
rive; it shall be the object of my 
life to get a little flesh upon your 
bones. Youmight, if all trades failed, 
make an honest livelihood as ‘ living 
skeleton,’ as you are now.” 

“T’m an unkind beast, I think,” he 
answers, laughing; and he could 
laugh very heartily, which is what 
not everybody is able to do. “No- 
thing would fatten me; but, oh, 
Kate,” he goes on, the anxious look 
coming back quick again, “you'd 
pity them I know, though you pre- 
tend not to. Just think how patient 
they are,” he says (he is —T pitiful). 
“T can’t make it out at all how they 


bear up as they do—it is an enigma 
to me—except that a dull apathy 
seems to numb their poor souls. 
They take up their crushing burden 
so naturally, as if they knew ~~ 

’ 


were born to it. They toil and moi 
and suffer and grieve so much, as a 
matter of course—as much a matter 


of course as we think it to eat and: 


drink and amuse ourselves.” 

“ Patient!” exclaims Kate, with 
much scorn. “I’ve no patience with 
them, if you like. They are always 
sponging on you, greedy things.” 

They did sponge on him pretty 
often, I think. He was humbugged, 
and got round, and taken in almost 
every day of his life ; there was no 
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world’s cuteness about him. But he 
did not mind much ; he did not ex- 
ct interest for his money or his 
1ard work here ; he knew he should 
be overpaid—principal, and interest, 
and compound interest—when the 
hot, long day should be over, and the 
Master come to pay the labourers 
their wages. Taken in very often ; 
and those who took him in laughed 
at him behind his back for his exceed- 
ing gullability. But, on the whole, 
I am inclined to think his simpleness 
answered better than their guile. 

“ What’s made you so hard-hearted 
to-day ?” he asks, rather vexed (for 
he is human after all), and he deter- 
mines to say something that he knows 
will rouse her. “Go down to Liver- 
lane, Kate, and see that woman dying 
there of cancer ; that’ll do you more 
good than sixty talks with me. Sce 
how it is possible to bear sorrows 
that dwarf your fancied griefs into 
perfect insignificance |” 

Kate’s eyes flashed green fire upon 
him when he said that ; those full, 
soft lips trembled visibly. 

“How dare you try,” she asks, 
passionately, “to exalt their wretched 
griefs at the expense of mine? It’s 
measuring a giant with pigmies. 
Why, according to your own showing, 
their sorrows are halved by that 
brutish apathy you spoke of ; they 
are of a kind too that death must 
end before long ; but does any blessed 
numbness ever dull mine?—tell me 
that. Does it get any better ?—you 
who seem to know about it so much 
better than I do. Or is there any 
chance of my dying, and getting quit 
of it so? Not the slightest. Oh 
God !—how I wish there was ;” and 
she clasped .her hands hard, and 
rocked herself backwards and for- 
wards, and thirsted for one glimpse 
of that dark forbidden face she loved 
80. 

James was very sorry for what he 
had done ; he had hoped her better 
of that madness. She had said no- 
thing about it for a good time now. 

“Tt was a stupid thing of me to 
say,” he pleads, remorsefully ; “ I’m 
always saying those kind of things. 
No aee creature can judge of 
another’s troubles, or measure them 
in anyway. Forgive me, Kate—won’t 
you !—and don’t lose heart. You'll 
find comfort and peace at last I do 
trust, after all your sorespirittossings, 
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if you do but try and beg hard enough 
for it. What can we, any of us, - 
but beg, destitute as we are? We 
are all God’s poor patients, you 
know,” he says, reverently, “and He 
gives us very bitter physic some- 
times ; but His physic is not like 
earthly doctors’ ; it always cures if 
we take it right.” 

“Oh, don’t talk of me,” she says, 
recovering herself, with a dreary 
sigh. ‘I’m a bad job, I think ; but 
go on about your dear coal-heavers, 
if it amuses you, and I'll try and feel 
as sorry for them as I do for myself. 
And, first, please to tell me what 
earthly good the few miserable pen- 
nies I can spare from my gowns and 
bonnets could do to the poor hungry 
wretches ?” 

“ Our pennies are terribly few—I 
feel that,” he says, regretfully, going 
back to his pet theme at this gracious 

rmission ; “ but just think, Kate,” 

e goes on, with glad thankfulness, 
“what a comfort it is to be able to 
tell them of a good country that the 
can all get to if they try—that you'll 
get to, I trust, poor Kate—where 
they'll not have to toil or moil, or be 
sick or sore, any more at all.” 

Let me here testify James Stanley 
was not a man to lug in religion by 
the head and shoulders on every pos- 
sible occasion, to lard his talk with 
inapt, ill-fitting texts ; his intellect 
was too wide, his taste too correct 
forthat. Cant was athing he shunned 
like the plague ; only that’s a bad 
comparison, for he would not have 
shunned the plague. Only when one 
thinks a great deal about a thing, one 
must speak about it sometimes. If 
one has some pleasant thought warm 
at one’s heart, it will drop out in one’s 
talk. And when he did speak of this 
assured hope of his, or heard others 
speak of it, a quiet joy would shine 
over the pale, insignificant face, 
transforming material ugliness into 
spiritual panes 

“ Ah, it’s all very fine your talk- 
ing,” says Kate, discontentedly. “Of 
course you can talk good to them, 
because you live good ; but howcould 
I have the face to 1 Why, the words 
would stick in my throat. What do 
T know about that country /—less, if 
possible, than any of them do.” 

“Have you read the book I gave 
you ?” he asks then, the quiet light 
shining,still clear and holy upon his 
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face. “TI had hoped it would have 
been a guide-book to you, to show 
you the way there a little bit.” 

“T read a few pages,” answers 
Kate, more discontentedly than ever, 
“but I did not like it ; it made me 
very uncomfortable ; it seemed all 
beside the mark ; to have nothing 
whatever to do with me. But don’t 
begin to talk solemn now, for good- 
ness’ sake; I can’t bear it to-day,; 
it'll make me in even a worse temper 
than I was before.” 

“You are a sad, naughty child to- 
day,” he says, smiling down rather 
sorrowfully upon her ; “but I have 
hopes of you yet.” 

And that is all he says, for he is 
dreadfully afraid of giving her an 
over-dose of that which to him is 
most palatable food, but which to her 
sickly palate tastes like unsavoury 
physic. 

“Tve a good mind to say some- 
thing that'll shock you awfully,” pro- 
ceeds Kate. “It will be some amuse- 
ment to me to watch your reverence’s 
clerical countenance lengthening ra- 
pidly, and I’m horribly in want of 
amusement. I could say most truly 
with Mrs. Barrett Browning— 


“‘ We are so tired, my heart and I,” 


and the white lids Dare had hun- 
gered so to kiss, dropped very 
wearily over the eyes that had got 
so fixed an expression of utter sad- 
ness in them of late. . 

“* Speak on,” says he, cheerily, “ if 
it'll do you any good. You shan’t 
be scolded much to-day.” 

“Well, then,” says Kate, looking 
up at him, “I could not help thinking 
just now how gladly I’d change lots 
with Tip. I would, if I could, be 
like him, a bundle of fluffiness lying 
on the rug ; I'd snooze away my life 
in peace, with intervals of gnawing 
mutton bones, and barking ; and then, 
when my little day was over, I'd 
come to an end altogether, and have 
no reckoning to shudder at. Oh, 
James, just think of being utterly free 
from all responsibility ; no remorse 
for what is gone ; no fear for what is 
to come. Id be annihilated this 
minute if I could.” 

She ends emphatically, gettin 
quite excited. James did not loo 
very shocked, as many a parson 
would have thought it his duty to 
do. He knew compassionately that 
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rawness of heart which prompted the 
desire for complete extinction. A 
rand thought came like a friend to 
1im, and dignified his poor paltry 
form and countenance, made it look 
quite noble, with a nobility not of 
earth’s framing. 

“No, you wouldn’t, Kate,” he says, 
looking up quite inspired. “You 
did not feel that when you stood by 
your mother and saw her die. It 
would have killed you if you had. 
You could not have borne so unbear- 
able asmart. Oh, Kate, Kate, what 
but the putting altogether out of one’s 
head the dust, and the corruption, 
and the feasting worms; what but 
dwelling altogether on the meeting 
soon, very soon again, could make 
endurable, almost joyful, those part- 
ings our dear Lord calls upon us to 
make for His sake ?” 

His voice trembled, he was so 
moved, and the tears came into his 
eyes. Kate knew he was thinking of 
the little dead sister whom he missed 
so sorely when he came back of a 
night to his poor dreary lodgings. 
It is provoking and enraging ; but 
she feels disposed to cry leseslt 
too ; she does not know why; and 
very heartily glad she is when a di- 
version is effected by Margaret’s 
opening the door and coming in. 
In came that young lady, ‘looking 
very flourishing and exceedingly 
jolly, as unlike Kate as one pretty 
young woman could be unlike 
another pretty young woman. No 
odd shadow, puzzling and fascin- 
ating her acquaintance, has fallen 
upon her light gray eyes ; she has not 
been made to look poetic and haunt- 
ing at the expense of her peace of 
mind. She comes in shivering like 
everybody else to-day. 

“You here?” she says. “I did 
not know that, and I’m glad of it 
now I do know it ;” and she smiles 
in a pleasant, hearty, welcoming 
fashion. “Isn’t it cold?’ she goes 
on (a very unnecessary question 
which everybody asks to-day). “ Just 
look at my hands,” and she holds up 
a pair of those members as dead as 
mutton, as herrings, as a door nail, 
or as anything else more intensely de- 
funct than these three objects. “I 


hope you have been giving Kate a 
ae scolding,” Maggie says further, 

neeling down with her hands held 
over the blaze, rubbing away with a 
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will at them, ““She has’ been so 
awfully cross and disagreeable all 
morning, there’s been no bearing her,” 
and she glances rather hostilely 
across at her sister, with whom she 
had rather a smart engagement not 
very long ago. 

“Tt was just going to begin, I 
think, when you came in,” says 
James ; “ but i think she is going to 
be good without it now ;’ and he 
looks with loving pity (from which 
any approach to scolding was miles 
distant) at the soft profile beside him. 

“No, I’m not good,” says Kate, 
doggedly, looking very hard at the 
fire, and winking away the tears, 
2 nor ever shall be. Leave me alone, 


“ Have you been here long ?” in- 
quires Margaret of James, complying 
with Kate’s desire, but inwardly re- 
solving to have it out with her after- 
wards. 

“Yes, indeed, I have,” he answers, 
“and that reminds me that I must 
be going; I must indeed,” and he 
picks himself up out of the deep arm- 
chair, and walks to the window and 
looks out through the frozen pane on 
the white topped bushes, like so 
many Christmas cakes; on the dark- 
hued river stealing swift-currented 
by ; on the scarlet-cloaked girls and 
sober-coated men passing briskly 
along to and fro. 

“Oh, nonsense,” says Margaret, 
“you must stay for luncheon ; it is 
very rude of you to be going away 
just the moment I come in.” 

She likes him. She has a woman’s 
tender-hearted compassion for him ; 
so poor, so sickly, so alone in the 
world now, with that deep crape on 
his rubbishy old hat; and he is a 
gentleman too ; and she enjoys such 
pleasant security that he will not in- 
flict upon her grave clerical lectures 
or mild clerical love. 

“Can’t possibly, thank you, Mag- 
gie,’ he answers, shaking his head. 
“T’ve been idling too long already. 
I can’t afford many more such plea- 
sant lazy half-hours.” 

This is not exactly one of those 
parsons, who, somehow, always drops 
m accidentally as the luncheon-bell 
rings ; who prefer tending their flocks 
“ the feeding troughs than anywhere 
else. 

“Oh, just stay ten minutes more 
then; there’s a good creature. What 
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can be the hurry ?” urges Margaret’s 

kind voice ; and Kate looks up and 

seconds the invitation with still moist, 

— eyes, that try to smile upon 
im. 

He hesitates ; it seems wonderfully 
delicious to him, like a fairy tale, in 
there, in that warm-scented room, 
with those low, caressing woman 
voices speaking to him ; those kind, 
sweet woman faces looking friendship 
and sympathy at him ; but suddenly 
it strikes him that he is growing self- 
indulgent ; one of those shepherds 
that the immortal blind man uttered 
his strong testimony against. 

“Of other care they little reckoning 
make than how to scramble at the 
shearer’s feast.” What business had 
he resting in the lap of luxury (as he 
considered it) while those poor rough 
sheep of his were sinning, and toiling, 
and shivering in their cold, joyless 
garrets and alleys? That decided 
him. He saw his course, and no 
earthly power could turn him from 
it now. “Absurd, overstrained 
notions,” folk willsay. Perhaps so ; 
I do not know ; it is rather misty to 
me. He would have made a grand 
Jesuit, of the old original Ignatius 
Loyola type, this man would; at 
least as regarded that magnificent 
abnegation of self, which make men 
able to do and to dare everything, any- 
thing, even apparent impossibilities. 
It is the object of most men, I think, 
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to pamper up their bodies, to deal 
kindly and fondly with them, treat 
them well and coax him into stayin 
a good while, to forget their essentia 
materiality. This was not James 
His poor 
fragile body might be sick, and sorry, 
and weary, and full of aches and 
pains. No matter ; it must perform 
all the task the brave, stout spirit 
laid upon it, without flinching : the 
time for resting was not come yet. 
What matter to him how tarnished 
and broken the setting is, so as the 
jewel shines bright and luminous. 
“No, no,” he says gently, but 
quite firm, “I must not; indeed I 
must not. You are very good, kind 
girls to me, both of you, and this 
room is the sweetest, warmest spot 
my heart has yet to turn to now in 
the world, but,” he went on, looking 
very earnest and serious, “ there’s so 
much work for me to do, and such a 
little day to do it in. We cannot, 
any of us, tell how soon the night 
may come, you know, and I some- 
times fancy my night is getting very 
near. Perhaps it isn’t! Perhaps it 
is only a superstitious fancy ; but 
still ’'d like to be getting on quick 
with my work against it does come.” 
And he bids them good-by, picks 
up the little scattered, coverless, good 
books, while Kate looks on shamed 
and remorseful, tucks them tidily 
under his arm, and goes his way. 
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Tue Emperor of France and his Min- 


isters, unless belied, see no harm 
whatever in having Mlle. Theresa 
to sing her pot-house melodies 
at the re-unions of the highest 
in the land; and ladies and gentle- 
men of the court are not supposed 
to lose caste by executing such dances 
as the police would not tolerate in 
the assemblies of ouvriers and gris- 
ettes. Feydeau, Dumas Fils, and 
other recreant men of talent, or ra- 
ther their publishers, may issue de- 
moralizing novels without the fear of 
the gensdarmes, and those who have 
money and inclination may cover 
the walls of their rooms with unedi- 
fying engravings. For none of those 
things do the legislative or executive 
bodies of the Tuilleries care. 

The offenders quoted are supposed 


to be able to judge and act for them- 
selves. If they prefer the broad and 
apparently pleasant highway, they 
ought to know whither it leads. 

But it is different with the peasant 
class. They are in some degree aban- 
doned to the mercy of the pedlers 
who purchasing cheap almanacs, song 
and story books, books of magic, 
books filled with what the authors 
are pleased to call facetiz (in reality, 
gross indecencies), and others which 
will be hereafter particularised, wan- 
der with them from village to village, 
and tempt young and old to buy, the 
commodities being cheap, and no bet- 
ter to be had. These worthies (the 
pedlers, to wit) have in these later 
times drawn on themselves the at- 
tention of the government. They 
are all licensed individuals, and if 
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they carry with them, or offer for 
sale irreligious or openly immoral 
works they and their unprincipled 
furnishers receive merited castigation 
ag the long and heavy arm of the 
aw. ; 

It is not necessary to descant in 
this place on the establishment of 
fairs in early times, or their protec- 
tion by great lords, and bishops, and 
abbots. The manufacturer brought 
thither the product of his workshop, 
wholesale merchants to purchase from 
him, or sell on commission, not as 
yet dreaming of setting up in busi- 
ness in the confined fortresses of the 
‘period. The poorer sort of people 
could not afford to make a long jour- 
ney to these meets, or lay in a stock 
of necessaries sufficient to carry them 
on to the next assembly, and to these, 
as well as to the wife of the Franklin, 
or of the petty Castellan, the travelling 
merchant and his loaded beast of 
burthen were welcome. This useful 
member of society went well armed ; 
and sometimes for more security three 
or four would go in company, till in 
later and more peaceful times the 
well armed little caravan was repre- 
sented by the solitary foot-sore travel- 
ler loaded with his pack, and after 
his diurnal visits, accommodated with 
bed and board gratis at some farm- 
stead. 

Subsequent to the invention of 
printing, prayer books, catechisms, 

1istories, story books, song books, 
and, in chief, almanacs, became the 
most saleable commodities in the 
pack of the wandering dealer. What 
would have cost the lord of the manor 
a cow or two some years before, was 
now within the reach of his tenant 
or even his serf for a few sous. 


ALMANACS, 


The inhabitants of cities little 
dream of the importance of almanacs 
to country people, especially those 
remote from towns. Their wellbeing 
depends in a great degree on suitable 
weather during the succession of 
seasons: these manuals distribute 
the sunshine, the rain, the wind, and 
the sleet, through all the weeks of 
the year. Often unprovided with 
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clocks, they wish to be sure at least 
of the time of the sun’s rising and 
setting. The new and full moons, as 
they are here instructed, influence 
the weather for the next fortnight. 
They are anxious not to let festivals 
pass without due honour, nor the 
proper times for field and kitchen 

arden operations to go by unmarked. 

undry desiderata like these obtained, 
their content will not be full until 
they get an inkling of the battles, the 
disasters, and the deaths of remark- 
able personages which will signalize 
the ensuing twelvemonth. All these 
needful items of information are sup- 
plied by the almanac, especially the 
future fortunes of kingdoms and 
potentates.* 

The early French almanacs as well 
as our own, were very particular in 
marking the favourable and unfa- 
vourable conjunctions of the planets, 
so that work might or might not be 
begun at these points, and no mother 
gave birth to a child, if she could 
manage otherwise, at moments when 
the stars were unpropitious. They 
likewise explained what part of the 
human body was under the direct 
influence of every constellation in the 
zodiac, the propitious days to take 
medicine, either by pill or potion, to 
let blood by cup or lancet, to wean 
children, to cut the hair and the nails, 
and to do many other things—some 
of them much neglected by dwellers 
in towns and by the living generation 
generally. 

The almanacs circulating by hun- 
dreds of thousands in France, Switzer- 
land, and Belgium, though printed in 
almost every principal town in France 
and on its northern frontier (Liege 
excepted), are called Jiegeois. They 
are of four sizes,—4to, 8vo, 12mo, and 
24mo, and most of them destitute of 
paging. They are printed on bad 
paper, with worn type, and with 
some of the illustrations on wood so 
bad, that it might be considered dif- 
ficult to produce such wretched spe- 
cimens of art by any one who was 
conene? of using a pen or a graver’s 
tool. 

The chief living editewrs, as they 
designate publishers on the Continent, 
are Pagnerre, Moronval, and Bouc- 


* These remarks have reference in chief to the foreign almanacs called the Liegois. 
Our nearest approach to their style was made by the notorious Francis Moore, and is still 
attempted by the great Zadkiel, ex-naval captain. 
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quin (most applicable name, Bouquin, 
eld book), of Paris,—Anner Andre 
and Baudot at Troyes, Hinzelin at 
Nancy, Lebceuf at Chatillon-on- 
Seyne, and M. Place of Tours. Other 
editors issue their varieties at Char- 
tres, Amiens, Arras, Rouen, &c. 

All are denominated of Liege, 
though none see their first light 
there, and great is the rivalry of the 
editeurs, and various the names they 
give their manufacture with little 
variety in the quality or contents. 
There is The Little Liege, The Double 
Liege, The Genuine Double Liege, The 
Genuine Triple Liege, The Incompar- 
able, The Good Old Times, A Little 
of All, Utility and Pleasure, Com- 
merce and Industry, The Truthful 
without Peer, The Recollections of 
the Great Man (Napoleon L.), The 
National Daily Double Liege, by 
Mathew Leensberg, Mathematician, 
The Triple Imperial Almanac, The 
Constitutional Almanac of the French 
Empire, The Joker, The Babbler, The 
Genuine Mathew Lensberg, &c. 

Charles Nisard, the careful and 
conscientious writer who has fur- 
nished the groundwork of this ar- 
ticle,* says that in turning over the 
enormous number of Liege almanacs, 
he was much chagrined at not find- 
ing one copy printed in that old city. 
Having at last discovered one by 
chance, entitled “The Double Al- 
manac of Liege,” published by the 
Widow Castiaaux, and being on the 
point of rejoicing, he was sadly taken 
aback on finding on the back of title- 
page, “ Lille, Z’yp. de Blocquel.” 

. Nisard arranges his almanacs 
in five classes,—those intended to 
make readers laugh with or without 
their own consent, such as that edi- 
ted by the Baron de Crac !—those 
intended to be merely useful,—those 

rofessing to be prophetical or caba- 
fistical, —those devoted to glorify the 
Imperial family, and those composed 
for the use of children. 

The earliest Liege almanac known 
to exist dates 1636, and professes to 
be edited by Mathew Leensberg. It 
is enriched by the woodcut of the 
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twelve celestial signs keeping guard 
over their separate portions of the 
human body, and gives directions 
about the best time to cut the hair, 
the nails, &c., and to take medicine. 
At the pressing instances of the medi- 
cal men of his time, poor Mathew 
was obliged to renounce his zodiacal 
man, who now exists only in the 
“ Shepherd’s Almanac.” 

The portions of these venerable and 
knavish handbooks most earnestly 
studied, were the prognostications 
among which figured the ravings of 
Nostradamus, favourite prophet of 
Catherine de Medicis. Such was the 
ascendancy possessed by the almanac 
—— on general opinion, that 

fme. du Barry bought and burned 
all the Liegois almanacs of the year 
1774, on account of the random guess 
made in their prophetic department 
for April,—“ A lady, one of the most 
favoured, will play her last part in 
this month.”” She was frequently 
heard to exclaim during its progress, 
“Oh how I long for this vile month 
to be over!” Her Royal lover died 
in May of the small-pox, an object 
of horror to all his courtiers.—Great 
accession of public confidence in the 
Liege soothsayer. 

Sometimes it happened that the 
great authorities,—Lzensberg, Nos- 
tradamus, and Joseph Moult,t were 
not unanimous even on the subject 
of astrological influence. Here are 
specimens of their decisions on folk 
born under the constellation of Janu- 
ary. 


‘“* Lensberg. Those who are born under 
this star are of delicate temperaments and 
lively, sometimes passionate dispositions, 
capable however of keeping secrets. They 
are obliging to their acquaintance, and 
frequently add genius to beauty of face 
and figure. 

“ Nostradamus. Those who are to be 
born under this constellation, will be of a 
violent and passionate character, talkative, 
and unsteady. 

* Joseph Moult. The man born under 
this sign is commonly endowed with a fine 
appearance, and has a great turn for the 
sciences. Music is his ruling passion.” 


agitate hitters psiceneaeetataiadiamantny 


* Histoire des Livres Populaires, ou de la Littérature du Colportage, depuis l’Origine 
de V’Imprimerie jusqu'a l’Etablissement de la Commission d’Examen des Livres de 


Colportage, 30 Novembre, 1852. 


Par Charles Nisard. 
+ This shadow received his being from an error of punctuation 


Paris: E. Dentu, 
“ Les Prophéties de 


Thomas I. (Illyric), Moult utiles,” after some transmissions got under the care of a 
stupid editeur, who rendered the title, “ Prophéties de Thomas Joseph Moult,” utiles, &c, 
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No publisher or editor of the Lie- 
eois is so ignorant of the darling 
foibles of his customers,—the young, 
the ignorant, and the superstitious, 
as to omit the interpretations of 
dreams. The relation between the 
dream and the result is not at all 
apparent in the few we have studied. 
f you dream of being presented 
with the insignia of pope or bishop, 
you may calculate on dissensions in 
your family, on being involved in an 
interminable lawsuit, and on having 
your property eaten up by counsellors, 
sheriffs, and bailiffs. Abundance of 
water is a sign of fertility—a natu- 
ral interpretation ; drinking denotes 
false security ; warm water introduces 
a short and dangerous illness ; cold 
water is emblematic of open hatred 
from some one ; dirty water persecu- 
tion ; to fall into the water foretells 
an instance of touching friendship, 
of some one to you, or of yourself to 
some one else,—the text is not clear 
on this point. To get drunk on water 
indicates a legacy or some other va- 
riety of impending good fortune. If 
you see the floor of your house flooded, 
there is sure to be a fire on the pre- 
mises in a day or two. 

Useful receipts are not neglected. 
“Tf any one wishes to wash his hands 
without wetting them, he has only to 
put some hypicodium in the water.” 

‘To prevent a drunkard or a glutton 
from making a beast of himself, it is 
only necessary to rub colocynth on 
the edge of the tumbler, or the point 
of the fork, or the edge of the knife 
to be used.” So far, the receipts are 
harmless, which cannot be said of the 
next, the object being to set a com- 
pany of dancers all sneezing at once. 
“Take white hellebore well ground 
and passed through a silk-strainer, 
and secretly sprinkle it over the floor, 
just before the dance commences. 
Let the awe and strainer stop his 
nostrils during the preparation.’ 

Some of the modern almanacs 
aspire to wit, and use defunct 
charivaris. M. Hinzelin of Nancy, 
“through fear of being too witty, 
sometimes does not put enough of 
the commodity in his ‘Funny Fel- 
low.” Some two or three years 
since, a paragraph made the tour of 
the British newspapers, taking away 
the breath of the learned into whose 
hands it happened to fall. It stated 
that on a certain day, on the strand 
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near Gibraltar, was found a cocoa-nut 
inclosing a parchment, the nearly ille- 
gible inscription on which ran thus:— 

“It is impossible to brave the tempest 
much longer. We are somewhere between 
Spain and the East Indies. If the caravel 
goes down may this document be found by 
some one! 

“ 1493, CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS.” 


The person who extracted this 
piece of pleasantry from the Bon 
Vivant of M. Hinzelin, and palmed 
it on the original British victim as a 
genuine piece of truth, valued the 
acquaintance of our editors with the 
lighter French literature at a very 
low rate. 

This piece of pleasantry was ac- 
companied by a manifesto flung into 
the flood by Noah, which is matched 
by one found by a descendant of the 
Abbe Barthelemy, in which Jason 
deplores his situation in the Black 
Sea; and a third from St. Malo to 
the following effect :— 


“A bottle which has been floating on the 
ocean for thousands and thousands of years, 
has been cast on one of our dunes, ‘This 
is what has been deciphered on a piece of 
paper which it contained. 

* Set sail from the Pireus on 24th ult. 
with a cargo of pillars for the Strait of 
Gibraltar on the war galley—the Lovely 
Dejanira of a hundred and fifty tons. 
Three days later we were overtaken by a 
tempest which is still raging. Some other 
may say in what degree of latitude we are. 
Pluto take me if I know! The vessel is 
threatening to sink. If the storm con- 
tinue I must throw the pillars into the sea, 
If the Lovely Dejanira founder may some 
one discover this document !” 


But mere exercises of humour will 
not content the modern purchasers 
of almanacs ; they must have their 
fictions, some exciting, some immoral ; 
and these are supplied, mingled with 
ghost stories, scenes of the revolu- 
tionary tribunals, anecdotes of Buo- 
naparte, shipwrecks, &e. 

Sometimes between the “ Solemn 
Interview” and the “Two Andrews” 
is inserted a cure for spider bites and 
wasp stings. Some of the wit such 
as it is of the Paris almanacs seems 
beyond the contributors to the pro- 
vincial publications and outside the 
comprehension of their readers. 


“This wit is however no wit at all: it is 
mere caricatire. At best it consists in 
certain plays on thoughts, if we may say 
so, which excite laughter by the buffoonery 
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of the comparisons, and the strange form 
of the contrasts in the frequent use of alli- 
teration and word coining, in the employ- 
ment of metaphors composed of contradic- 
tory terms, and which applied to a single 
object connects it with things the most dis- 
similar. Absurd and amusing results are 
thus produced. Sometimes the laugh 
arises from the ridiculous name or even the 
physical infirmities of individuals, by con- 
necting these inconveniences with the very 
character of the parties.” 


The covers of the almanacs mostly 
boast of a philosopher in his study, 
with the usual paraphernalia in dis- 
order round him. Sometimes, arrayed 
in conical cap and flowing gown, he 
is star-gazing, but as to the interior 
illustrations, all the trouble taken is 
to dive into the repository of wood- 
blocks, and clap the first that comes 
to hand in the desirable spot. 


“Thus under the portrait of M. Ledru 
Rollin issuing from under the hands of his 
barber with scornful lip and haughty air is 
read, ‘I perceived with dismay that my 
wife was furnished with a wooden leg.’ 

“Under the bust of a personage of mild 
and benignant air ran the sentence, ‘I 
rushed on Maclaur like an infuriated tiger.’ 

‘A woodcut representing Napoleon deco- 
rating a peasant with the cross of honour, 
had for epigraph, ‘ He was at once arrested 
by the officers of justice.’ 

“A landscape exhibiting an immense 
cataract, presented the legend, ‘ His coun- 
tenance still infantine, was already fur- 
rowed with wrinkles.” 


The almanacs that circulate in 
Switzerland have for title the “ Lame 
Postman.” There are four varieties of 
illustrations for the cover, but the 
subject is substantially the same in 
all; a postman with a wooden leg 
holds in one hand a spear, and pre- 
svnts with the other a large letter to 
one of a group of three persons, a 
little boy crying in the middle dis- 
tance or foreground. M. Nisard 
cannot account for this last-mentioned 
personage at all; neither can we. 
Among the groups may be recognised 
a colonel, a country gentleman, a 
notary, a peasant, an officer of the 
Pope’s guards, a recruit, two peasant- 
esses. The artist who designed for 
the “Basle Postman” had peculiar 
notions on perspective. Three men 
are standing abreast, but the legs of 
the outside individual on the left are 
about a yard farther back than those 
of his comrade on the right, and the 
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middle man is standing on tiptoe a 
yard behind him. 

Strangest of all are some varieties 
of the shepherd’s almanacs, which 
are furnished with a set of hiero- 
glyphies about two score in number, 
and representing the following ob- 
jects and ideas :—-Six phases of the 
moon, Sunday, festival, work day, 
day good to bleed, to cup, to take 
medicine, to wean children, to cut 
the hair, the nails, to manure the 
earth, to cut wood, fine day, hot day, 
thunder, rain, cloudy weather, cold 
wind, ice and snow, and one for each 
sign of the zodiac. Many who have 
never mastered the spelling-book, 
easily acquire the knowledge of these 
signs, and transmit the information 
to their children. These shepherds’ 
calendars began at an early date to 
spread etl information among the 
country folk. One is extant with the 
date 1488, another 1633. Useful 
knowledge, astrology, and religion, 
forming the subject matter. The 
pious portion was thus introduced. 


“Our Redeemer and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, being in Bethany a little before his 
passion, entered the house of a man named 
Simon to take some bodily refreshment. 
And as he sat at table with his Apostles 
and Disciples, and Lazarus, Magdalen’s 
brother, whom he had raised from the dead, 
of which thing the aforesaid Simon doubted, 
our Saviour bade the said Lazarus to in- 
form the company what he had beheld in 
the other world. So Lazarus related how 
he had seen suffering the pains of hell, 
proud men and proud women, and others 
stained with sin as is here shown.” 


Then follow seven woodcuts of a 
frightful character in more than one 
sense. Much attention is given to 
the astrological portion, illustrated 
by unique “cuts.” In oneacavalier in 
full dress, slouched hat and plumes, 
sword, tunic, cloak, boots, and scis- 
sors in hand, is intently gazing on a 
round face in an upper corner of the 
engraving, and apparently proceeding 
to cut off the long, stiff, black beard 
projecting from cheeks and chin. On 
closer inspection the drawing is found 
to represent the great Melchior 
Grieffer about to measure the sun 
with a pair of compasses. One cut 
alone has any pretension to be called 
a work of art. It represents the 
original “Good Shepherd of the 
hills” with bagpipe on arm, holding 
forth to his brother pastors on their 
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duties and privileges, some of these 
last being the opportunities of seeing 
fiery dragons and fighting goats in 
the heavens during their night 
watches. 

M. Nisard after entering into the 
most ample details connected with 
the past and present almanacs of 
France, and quoting much of the 
poetry with which they are enriched, 
and alluding to the superior almanacs 
now produced by the Society of St. 
Vincent of Paul and other benevo- 
lent institutions, passes on to those 
* neople’s books” classed under the 
head of 


SCIENCES AND ARTS. 


Alas, the only science learned from 
the above-named manuals for two 
hundred years, was occupied chiefly 
with the supposed influence of the 
stars on human destinies, the names 
and qualities of the six devils next in 
power to Lucifer, and of the eighteen 
demons their agents. The art was 
that commonly called “the black,” 
by which were taught the modes of 
invoking these demons, and of ob- 
taining favours from them without 
forfeiting one’s claim to heaven. 
Here are the names invented by the 
Wiseacres of the middle ages for the 
demons, — Lucifer, first of course, 
Belzebut, prince; Astarot, grand 
duke (with Satyr’s head and horns); 
Lucifuge, prime minister (in shape 
a Sphynx); Satanachia, commander- 
in-chief; Fleuretty, lieutenant-gene- 
ral (in an old Greek mask); Nebiros, 
field marshal (with scythe, scull, and 
cross bones). Their eighteen ministers 
were Baal, Agares, Marbas, Pruslas, 
Aamon, Barbatos, Buer, Gusoyn, 
Botis, Bathim, Pursan, Abigar, Loray, 
Valefar, Forau, Ayperos, Nuberus, 
Glasyabolas. 

We proceed to mention the most 
opular books on magic within the 
ast three centuries. 

“ The sacred magic which God gave 
to Abraham, Moses, Aaron, David, 
Solomon, and other Prophets ; left by 
Abraham to Lameth his son,* and 
translated from the Hebrew in 1458. 
To which are added the Clavicules of 
Solomon to his son Roboam.” 

The second part was probably the 
invention of Italian Jews: it will be 
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sone for in vain among Hebrew 
books. From this and other such 
collections was composed the “‘ Grand 
Grimoire and Handbook of Pope 
Leo, or the Art of commanding the 
heavenly, aerial, earthly, and infernal 
Spirits, with the true secret of making 
the Dead speak, of always gaining in 
Lotteries, of discovering secret Trea- 
sures. From a MS. of 1522.” 

The worthy who invented this title 
abused thename of the Pontiff, whoso 
far from practising magic, with special 
rigour punished its professors. The 
word Grimoire comes either from 
“ Rimario,” a collection of pieces in 
verse, or from “ Grammar,” like the 
old English “ Gramarye.” 

Another delectable manual with 
frightful illustrations, and prodigal 
use of red letters to inspire the reader 
with awe, bore this title. 

“The Genuine Red Dragon, or the 
Art of Commanding, &c. (as before). 
To which is added, the ‘ Black Hen,’ 
a portion of the Cabala hitherto un- 
known. 

“ Approved by Astarot.—1521.” 

The manual that most  signally 
exhibited the impudence of its com- 
piler, was thus entitled :— 

“The Handbook of Pope Leo, a 

recious Present to His Most Serene 

ighness, Charles the Great, Em- 
peror. Lately purged from all mis- 
takes. Rome, 1660.” The title page 
exhibited an equilateral triangle in- 
scribed within a circle. The words,— 
Formation, Reformation, and 7'rans- 
formation, went round the rim of the 
circle,and bordering the triangle were 
five attempts at Hebrew, two of 
which are deciphered, Lloim and 
Sabaoth. The first edition (Latin) 
dated 1525. 

This precious production applied 
itself more to abuse of sacred things 
and names for the purpose of charms, 
than to pacts with evil spirits. The 
compiler invited his world to believe 
that it was presented to Charlemagne 
by Pope Leo III. in gratitude for the 
signal services rendered by him to the 
Holy See. Some of the charms con- 
sist merely of long strings of names 
egy to the Godhead or the Virgin 
Mary. Whoever recited a certain one 
that was pronounced by Adam in 
Limbo would become invulnerable ; 
the traveller who carried it about 





* This magician evidently considered Hebrew Genealogy beneath his notice, 
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with him for seventy days should 
neither be attacked by robbers nor 
taken captive. He would also have 
an opportunity of confession at the 
point of death. The following was 
an infallible 


CHARM AGAINST THE FALLING SICKNESS. 


‘Whisper in the right ear of the patient 
these words,—‘ Gaspar brings Myrrh ; Mel- 
chior, Frankincense; Balthasar, Gold.’ 
He will at once get up. If you wish to 
make a perfect cure, provide yourself with 
three nails each the length of his little 
finger; drive them deep into the place 
where he fell, pronouncing his name over 
each.” 


It is not expedient to give the 
whole of the 


CHARM AGAINST FOXES. 


“Say three times in the week, 
. . «. . I charge you, O he-foxes 
and she-foxes, . that you 
neither seize nor set astray any of my 
fowl, either cocks, hens, or pullets, 
nor eat their nests (?), nor suck their 
blood, nor break their eggs, nor do 
them any harm whatever.” 

Albertus Magnus the profound 

hilosopher and divine, and tutor of 
Bt. Thomas Aquinas, little dreamed 
of figuring in a book of magic. 

“The admirable secrets of Albert 
the Great, containing many tracts on 
a , on the virtues of herbs, 
on precious stones and animals. An 
edition enlarged by a curious abridg- 
ment of the science of physiognomy, 
and a preservative against the plague, 
malignant fevers, poisons, and infec- 
tions of the air. 

The book of Albertus Parvus con- 
tains all the secrets of this volume, 
with the exception of some objection- 
able ones, and adds a few of its own, 
€.9. 

“If you wish to take crows and ravens 
alive, make some cornets (conical papers 
used by grocers) of strong bluish gray 
paper, anoint them inside with bird-lime, 
and bait them with bits of putrid meat. 
The birds putting in their beaks, the fea- 
thers of their heads will stick to the bird- 
lime, and they will be thoroughly hood- 
winked. They will not venture to fly, and 
you can easily take them.” 


Thissecret has probably nosuperior 
except the justly popular one of salt- 
ing the tails of birds. 

These books,—the Grand Grimoire 
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and the Red Dragon especially, 
went into all the processes necessary 
to call up such and such devils, and 
oblige them to reveal treasures, to 
assist in schemes of pleasure or 
revenge, and all without risk of sal- 
vation, the adept being, however, 
liable to become a tenant of hell in 
twenty years, unless he kept himself 
on the alert during the bargain. 
Since 1852, when the commission to 
inspect the pedler’s packs was ap- 
pointed, it is penal to print or sell 
these books. M. Nisard, not of 
course contemplating a possibility. 
that his 'two stout and compara- 
tively expensive volumes should ever 
become accessible to the perusers of 
people’s books, makes no scruple of 
giving some of the incantations, 
spells, and charms, at full length, 
with all the shifts and excuses Luci- 
fuge or Astarot may have recourse to, 
in order to give as little and get as 
much (¢.¢., the soul of the postulant) 
as they can. 

The adept should provide himself 
with the “Thundering Rod” cut 
from a hazel tree with a knife used 
for the first time, and shaped in a 
peculiar fashion, which the writer 
omitted to explain. The time should 
be at sunrise exact, and the other re- 
quisites—blessed candles and a stone 
ematillé (whatever that participle 
means). Seeking out a retired place, 
a triangle should be described, and 
the materials, including the engrossed 
forms of invocation and dismissal, 
artistically disposed. Then the ad- 
venturer, taking his courage in both 
hands, should firmly recite the 
approved adjuration dictated by 
Solomon to his graceless son Ro- 
boam, not omitting the sonorous but 
apparently-unmeaning words, ory- 
oram, vaycheon, ezpares, moym, 
brasim, stimulamaton. 

Lucifuge at last making his ap- 
pearance, protests against being dis- 
turbed, and will grant nothing with- 
out the resignation of the soul of his 
tormentor, a score years hence. The 
other being made aware of his tricks 
beforehand, will agree to no such 
thing, and after some skilful thrust- 
ing and parrying the affair is ar- 
ranged. We have omitted some 
tedious portions of the invocation, not 
caring to see any close acquaintance 
established between the devil and our 
readers, However, if any ill-advised 
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individual of the body finds himself 


face to face with Lucifuge, Satan- 
achia, or Fleuretty, and is unable to 
get rid of him, let him use the fol- 
lowing formula of power :— 


DISMISSAL OF A DEVIL. 


“O great Lucifuge, for the present 
I have no further need of you. I 
leave you at rest, and permit you to 
go wherever you please— without 
noise, be it understood, or leaving a 
disagreeable odour behind. Remem- 
ber your submission to my demand, 
for if you forget it for a moment, I 
will eternally torment you with the 
stringent and mighty words of the 
clavicule of the great King Solomon, 
to which all the rebel spirits must 
submit.” 

What must be thought of the 
concoctor of the “Red Dragon,” who, 
having given full directions for the 
invitation and dismissal of an evil 
spirit, sets down a form of thanks- 
giving to the Deity for the power he 
has deigned to confer on him. 

An illustration to one of these 
magic processes is worth a five-franc 
piece at least. An unfeeling-looking 
fellow, standing in a ring, on which 
a poor fowl with wings extended lies 
dead, is giving his orders to a stupid- 
looking devil provided with the hind 
legs and horns of a bull, the muzzle 
of a dog, and an ass’s ears. His 
dress consists of a scarlet coat, em- 
broidered at the seams, a yellow vesé, 
and a sea-green breeches (the 
colours are explained in the text). 
It is nearly certain that a brute who 
could remorselessly murder the poor 
bird in the manner prescribed in the 
book, would readily obtain anything 
in the power of Belzebut or Astarot 
to grant. 

Solomon nominally acquired power 
over the evil spirits from a hint given 
in Josephus, who mentions his hav- 
ing composed divers remedies for 
human ills, and instructions for the 
expelling of evil spirits. The cabal- 
istic writers, Christian and Hebrew, 
seizing on this very probable fact, in- 
vested the Son of David with ab- 
solute power over the infernal inhabi- 
tants. In the Vinculwm Spirituum, 
a companion to the Grimoire, it is 
related that the great king being of- 
fended by the indomitable pride of 
his band, imprisoned in a black bot- 
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tle some legions of them, including 
Baal, Bileth, Asmodeus, and sixty- 
nine other chiefs, and sunk it in a 
pit at Babylon. Some time after his 
death, the Babylonians searching for 
treasures in the pit, found the bottle, 
broke it, and freed the wicked 
prisoners. All repaired to their 
several places of resort, Baal ex- 
cepted. He entered astatue at hand, 
and continued to give oracles as 
Jupiter Belus. 

Ne find also recipes for the 
ghastly Hand of Glory which lights 
adventurous explorers to hidden trea- 
sures, and renders the inmates of 
houses entered by robbers, powerless. 
More important is the prescription 
of those ingredients which made in- 
to an ointment, and rubbed on the 
threshold, will confound the politics 
and frustrate the knavish tricks of 
such burglarious rascals. 

“Take a black cat’s gall, the fat of 
a white hen, and the blood of an 
owl ; make up the ointment at the 
right ascension of the Dog-star, and 
having anointed the threshold of 
your house-door, you may sleep on 
both ears.” 

Among the “ Books of Knowledge” 
circulated by the pedler, were always 
to be found those containing a series 
of questions concerning the future 
fortunes of young people, on the 
plan of the modern oraculum said to 
have been used by Napoleon I. Ex- 
planations were also given of people’s 
characters and their fortunes by the 
lines on the palms, the shape and 
colour of the nails, &c., and receipts 
of happy numbers for lotteries... .. 
Among as made out for 
town and country families, there was 
more than one specific against the 
gout without obliging the patient to 
abstain from a free use of wine. 
Here were the preliminaries. 


“Take a clove of garlic, clean it well, 
and swallow it every morning during the 
decline of the moon. If however you 
should be attacked despite these pre- 
cautions, apply a cataplasm of brionia roots 
fried in lard, Let the patient keep to the 
bed, his head lower than his feet, drink 
wine, and be purged with a hydragogue.” 


With this philanthropic legacy to 
future sufferers from a course of 
generous living we must conclude 
the department of “Sciences and 
Arts,” 
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The most ancient book of this class 
circulated in France had for title 
“Les Délices, ou Discours Joyeux et 
Récréatifs, avec les plus belles Ren- 
contres, et les Propos tenus par les 
bons Cabarets de France, par Ver- 
boquet le Genereux.” Se vend au 
Logis de l’Auteur, Rouen. 1624. An 
edition enlarged by a second part 
came out at Paris, 1630. Verboquet 
is supposed to have been a comedian, 
but if his acting did not exceed his 
writing the French drama did not 
feel his loss. M. Nisard says of the 
collection, “Nothing can be more 
unsavoury, more colourless, than 
these facetious adventures,—nothing 
less witty, nothing more flat or fool- 
ish. It is enough to set a person 
asleep standing. Some revolution in 
wit and taste must have occurred at 
the time to suffer such a work to ob- 
tain notice.” 

Another book still more indecent 
was the “Vie et Aventures Ga- 
lantes et Divertissantes du Duc de 
Roquelaure” (no date). The real 
hero was Gaston Jean-Baptiste, Mar- 
quis and afterwards Duke de Roque- 
laure, born 1617, and distinguished 
for his bravery in many battles. 
He died in 1683, and left his memory 
to the mercy of the concocters of 
chap-books. We subjoin the only 
adventure quoted by our author. 


“ Roquelaure was always attired like a 
sharper, being distinguished by a hat with 
wide brims, and a threadbare coat. Having 
received orders to set out for Spain to ne- 
gotiate an affair of some consequence, he 
took post, attired as I have said, and ar- 
rived at Lyons just as the Archbishop was 
getting into his carriage. The prelate being 
curious to know where the courier was 
going, and what news were stirring, cried 
out at the full stretch of his voice, ‘ Hola, 
ho! ho, my friend, stop!’ The duke sur- 
prised at this style of address, and quite 
willing to divert himself at the indiscreet 
curiosity of the bishop, stopped at once, 
Then finding himself within ear-shot, the 
latter cried out, ‘ Where do you come from ? 
Anything new?” The Duke answered on 
the moment, ‘ From Paris: green peas.’ 

“ The prelate somewhat surprised at the 
ridiculous answer, continued the fnter- 
rogatory. ‘What were they saying at 
Paris when you left the city?’ ‘ Vespers,’ 
answered the duke. ‘Pray, what's your 
name, my good friend?’ ‘Some call me 
Hola, ho!’ others, ‘Ho, my Friend !’ Having 
a good right to know my own name, I call 
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myself the Duke de Roquelaure. Go on, 
postilion.’” 

A worthy successor to this worthy 
book was the “ Aventures plaisantes 
et Tours Bouffons” de Mons. Briolet 
(no date), a genius with an enor- 
mous head, a bust with a projection 
before and behind, a mouth from ear 
to ear, a sharp projecting chin, an 
elongated potato for a nose, and 
several other graces of the sort. The 
son of a notary of Champagne, he 
was, at the proper time, requested to 
select a profession for himself, which 
he did by deciding on the occupation 
of eating, drinking, sleeping, doing 
nothing, and acting the buffoon. 

Of the rest of the book after the 
description of the hero M. Nisard 
could not avail himself, the portions 
that were not obscene being intensely 
stupid like others of the class. The 
only portion of M. Briolet’s own 
works which he quotes, is a portrait 
of the “ Baron de Pigeolet,” its merit 
consisting in outrageous abuses of 
idioms, &c. 

The baron was made after the 
model of Anson’s voyage (tour) round 
the world. He had a front de ba- 
taillon, une lange de feu, une gorge 
de montagne, un magnifique palais, 
un beau ratalier d'ecurve, une dent 
contre vous, un ventre bleu, deux 
bras de mer, des mains de papier, 
deux doigts de vin, et deux doigts de 
remontrance, les cites de Provence, 
un pied de nez, une voix active et pas- 
stve, un chapeau vacant. His coat 
was of drap mortuaire, his sword was 
provided with a “garde” frangaise 
anda “ poignée” de farine ; his sabre 
was of “damas” cramoisi, and ter- 
minated in a“ pointe” d’epigramme ; 
in wet weather he wore a “ manteau” 
de cheminée, which was secured by a 
“croc” en jambe. To crown all, a 
painter had “tirvé” his portrait a 
quatre chevaux, which being lost, 
three hundred pistoles were offered 
to any one who would produce 
another from the above description. 

The style of this attempt at pleas- 
antry was popular with the Parisians 
during the regency. 

A favourite character in these 
drolleries is the “Jack of all Trades,” 
who performs every possible duty 
required in town or villus. 

he following is one of the most 
popular stories of the harmless class 
to be found in the people’s repository. 
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It has travelled from the East in com- 
pany with others better and worse. 


THE THREE HUNCHBACKS, 


Three brothers, all humpbacked, 
and all accurately alike in appear- 
ance, lived at Besancon. One of 
them killed a man in chance medley, 
but not being taken on the moment, 
the prosecutors could only swear that 
one of the three brothers had done 
the deed. Rather than put an inno- 
cent man to death, the judge let the 
guilty one escape, but to avoid further 
inconvenience of the kind, he ban- 
ished all from the province. One 
settled in Paris, became rich, and 
married ; the others after nearly 
starving in England returned, and 

aid a visit to their fortunate 

rother. 

The master of the house was abroad 
when they knocked, and the poor 
wife was troubled more than a little 
by the visit. “ My husband is very 
jealous,” said she to them while 
she was giving them something to 
eat. You must go to the farthest 
quarter of the town, and never come 
here again. But Ill make your 
brother look to your wants. While 
she was speaking she heard her hus- 
band’s knock, and cried out, “ Follow 
me if you value your lives.” She 
ordered the servant not to open the 
door till she should return, and then 
conveyed thé brothers down stairs, 
and locked them into the cellar. Her 
husband scolded for being kept out 
so long, but a good dinner restored 
him to good humour, and at night he 
went out to pay a visit. 

The wife then went down to the 
cellar, and there found the two poor 
brothers dead, one lying here, the 
other there. What was to be done ? 
She sent for a strong Auvergnat, 
brought him down stairs, showed 
him one corpse which she had pre- 
viously taken out of the cellar, and 
promised him a Louis dor on his re- 
turn after having thrown it into the 
Seine. He made no scruple about the 
matter, but popped the body into 
his sack, took it to the bridge, and 
shook it into the river. Returning for 
his reward the wife disputed his 
claim as the body was still lying out- 
side the cellar door. ere the 
stupified man saw what he firmly be- 
lieved to be the corpse he had thrown 
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from the bridge, and resigning him- 
self to destiny, he got it into his sack, 
and went through the ceremony the 
second time. Coming back he was 
terrified and enraged by finding the 
twice-drowned corpse knocking at 
his own door. “Are these your 
tricks, master?’ said he. “Ah, 
monsieur ghost! clever as you are, 
T'll settle you the third trial.” So 
saying he forced the poor husband 
into the sack, carried him to the 
same spot, and effected the third dis- 
charge. 

This time he returned in triumph, 
for the wife ignorant of her husband’s 
fate, and having no more corpses to 
remove, paid him twice what she had 
covenanted, and gave him a good glass 
of wine into the bargain. “ Your 
good health, madame,” said he: 
“you are better than your promise, 
but I earned it. I found the hump- 
backed rogue or his ghost knocking 
at the door after I had thrown him 
in for the second time.” “Oh, 
wretch !” cried the poor woman, 
“vou have drowned my husband !” 
While she was screaming, and he 
standing in amaze, the gens d’armes 
entered, secured both, and conveyed 
them to prison. 

Next day they were brought before 
the magistrate of the quarter, and 
examined. The poor wife concealed 
nothing, the Auvergnat was not 
called on for an explanation, and 
while both were waiting sentence of 
death, the three brothers in full life, 
but with very pale faces, were 
ushered into the room. Some fisher- 
men stationed near the bridge had 
saved the three. The unmarried men 
had been only dead drunk in the 
cellar, and the submersion, and the 
consequent pulling and hauling and 
ejectment of wine and water, had re- 
covered them from their drunken 
lethargy before the natural time. On 
their first appearance before the 
magistrate they could give no ex- 
planation of their visit to the river, 
and the husband had no idea of the 
cause of his being seized on ; but his 
wife’s explanation made all clear. 

The king hearing of the strange 
adventure, settled a pension on the 
unmarried men, but they were not to 
dwell within fifty miles of Paris, and 
the married man was not jealous for 
a year and a day after his seizure and 
escape from the river. 
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The pedlers and their printers have 
not neglected that imposing portion 
of their customers, the soldiery. We 
furnish the title of one of the mili- 
tary collections, and have done our 
best to catch the gasconading spirit 
of one of the pieces, which we may 
fancy recited for the edification of a 
cabaret company over their chopins 
and petits verres. 


“Le Farceur du Regiment, Ripailles et 
Débordements de Camp et de Garnison ; 
style de Troupiers; Bacchanales de Tapa- 
geurs; Assaults de Bravoure, et Craneries 
Militaires.” Paris, 1842. The piece is 
entitled— 


THE INSULT OFFERED TO FRANCE BY THE DEY OF 
ALGIERS, 


“Algeria, my brave pekins (civilians) is a 
devilish healthy country for you. Four- 
teen years ago I set out to make its ac- 
quaintance. I belonged to the first column 
of the squadron that was to give a brush- 
ing to the Dey for tapping our consuls with 
his fan when they went to wish him a 
happy new year. The animal of a Dey, 
like a barbarian as he was (all the world 
but Frenchmen are barbarians), took the 
liberty of using his fly-flapper on our con- 
sul’s face as if it was covered with moski- 
toes. Such an insult could not be endured. 
The consul was stung, the government was 
stung, Charles X. and his Polignac were 
stung, and every one said, This fellow must 
get a rap over the knuckles. Let us first 
ask him what fly has pricked him, and if 
he holds up his thumbs let him alone for the 
moment. 

“ But the red ass of a Mussulman defied 
us, hoping to terrify us with his Ottoman 
bravadoes. Said he to himself, ‘ Charles 
X. is not Napoleon If he threatens, it is 
only a feint ; he'll soon draw in his horns.’ 
The youngster did not see that he was get- 
ting deeper in the mire. Among the old 
rabbits of France, there never was a king, 
even if he were a dunghill cock, who would 
not risk his skin against the knaveof knaves 
among the kings of the earth. Charles X., 
whom he took fora manikin among mani- 
kins, looked fierce at the outrage; Polig- 
nac and Angouléme got on the grand 
horse; the Duchess laughing in her beard, 
—she was the only man in the family— 
sang out, ‘Courage, my friends!’ And 
her august uncle having once showed his 
teeth to the rascal of a Dey, cried, ‘ No 
mercy! I'll put his Algeria in my crown. 
Get ready your great ships, Duperré, and 
give chase to that fox. Go on Bougmont, 
and let there be no second Waterloo!’ ‘Sire, 
if I can’t bring him before you alive, his 
head shall be at your feet, anyhow.’ 
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“* Just so,’ said the king. ‘Crush the 
Dey, and our religion is safe. When you 
return we will illuminate, and bury the 
charter under the laurels.’ ” 


DIALOGUES AND CATECHISMS, 


Among other things which have 
seen their best days is the esprit de 
corps which distinguished the various 
trades and professions when corpora- 
tions flourished. The very cobblers 
were proud of their occupation, and 
would frighten their unruly children 
and young assistants by threatening 
to bind them to a tailor. There is 
extant in the cheap books a trilogy, 
consisting of the reception of a master 
cobbler of Tours or Niort among the 
community of Paris ——a superlico- 
quentious feast given by the new re- 
cipient to the trade, and a grand 
harangue made on some great occa- 
sion. These egregious productions 
date from about the end of the seven- 
teenth century, the editions of that 
date and the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century bearing regular im- 
primaturs. Till the era of the 
first revolution a watch was kept 
on the popular tracts; so the most 
pernicious of them did not enjoy their 
greatest circulation till the Jacobins 
and their goddess of reason came to 
power. The nonsensical manuals of 
the cobblers were harmless at all 
events. The introductory tract was 
styled, “ L’Arrivée du brave Toulous- 
ain, et le Devoir des braves compa- 
nions de la petite manicle.” Troyes, 
1731.* The reader must not expect 
lengthened extracts. 

M. Talonnet, the brave master 
cobbler from the country, arrives at 
the master cobbler’s in Paris: he 
gives three strokes on the doorpost, 
and cries— 

“Ho! If there be any brave, Pays 
(countryman, comrade) within, let him 
advance three steps in three bars of music, 
till I speak three words to him on the 
king’s pavement.” 

“Companion Goret (coming out).—Ho- 
nour to the Pays! Your servant, Pays. 

“ Postulant.—My first care on entering 
Paris was to salute messieurs the commu- 
nity, and offer them my hand, my awl, and 
my cutting-knife, and to practise the finest 
points of the art. 

“ Goret.—Skilful men are sure of work 
just now, when old leather passes for new ; 


* In instances where the date is not mentioned no date is given by our authority. 
The omission of the date distingushed the title of most of the folk’s books. 
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but as the public requires our art to exhibit 
all its lustre, you must submit to an exa- 
mination. Whence do you come? 

“ Postulant.—From Tours, in Tourraine, 
comrade. 

“Goret.—With whom did you work ? 

‘‘ Postulant. —With Master Pousse- Rivet, 
Grand Carreleur,* and repairer of the hu- 
man understanding; with him who has 
enriched our art with so many valuable 
secrets—cutting from one hide fourteen 
soles, eight heels, and six pair of quarters, 
and fixing his bulk where he pleases—along- 
side a tripe-seller’s, 

“Goret.—Right, comrade. 

“All the Workmen.—Honour to the com. 
rade! Your servant, comrade.” 


The Saharnantnny, prose every 
satisfactory auswer being greeted with 
the last two speeches quoted. At 
last the master arrives in his night- 
cap and slippers. 

“ Master.—W hat did that carriage come 
for which I heard stop just now? 

“ Goret.—It was the marquis with whom 
you hunted yesterday, Finding you were 
in bed, he would not disturb you. But 
here is a brave comrade, who comes to pay 
his respects to you, as well as to madame, 
your spouse, and mesdemoiselles, your 
daughters.” 

A new examination ensues, touch- 
ing his knowledge of the art, and the 
metaphysical meaning of the awl, the 
stirrup, the knife, the water-pan, the 
little cup of red paint ; and at every 
just answer given arises the chorus— 
“The comrade is right; honour to 
thecomrade ; your servant, comrade.” 
The claim of the new comer being 
established, a holiday is decreed, and 
an adjournment made to the char- 
ter-cabaret of the body, Goret being 
obliged to use all his eloquence on 
the mistress to induce her to advance 
eighteen deniers towards the enter- 
tainment. 

All goes on satisfactorily at the 
festival till the new comer is so indis- 
creet as to refuse the hand of the 
deacon’s daughter, on the ground of 
her being already provided with two 
children. The deacon giving him a 
slap across the face, insists that she 
has but one, and that by a mere mis- 
take. A long speech to the glorifica- 
tion of the ancient body is given, 
showing their superiority to the mere 
workers in new leather, and evincing 
considerable ability in the writer. 

The principal obligations of a mas- 
ter cobbler were, never to lose an op- 
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portunity of getting drunk, and al- 
ways to carry home from dinners a 
— of meat in bis pocket; to make 

is neighbours talk of him twice a 
week at least ; where he finds an un- 
worthy master, to call him a mason ; 
to reveal all the secrets and the hid- 
ing places of his acquaintance ; never 
to work on Monday ; to have three 
linnets and a jay, and carefully teach 
them to whistle, and finally, to find 
out the secrets of all his neighbours. 
Great part of the oration referred to 
above, was a gravely absurd justifica- 
tion of these duties. 

In other dialogues the whele duties 
of lovers (lovers, in a virtuous sense, 
to wit) are displayed from the first 
sight of the loved object till the 
very marriage day. The form of lita- 
nies, catechisms of Christian doctrine, 
&c., were profanely parodied in these 
dialogues; e.g. “Are you alover?”— 
“Yes, by the favour of Cupid.” Di- 
rections are given in the form of the 
metrical version of the Command- 
ments, and poems composed, in which 
the Latin words of the psalm “De 
profundis” are inserted at stated in- 
tervals. Excepting the profanity of 
introducing devotional formulas in 
such compositions, there is nothing 
decidedly objectionable in them. Per- 
haps we should except the permission 
to the boys to commence their suit at 
fourteen, the girls at twelve ; like- 
wise a prayer recommended to young 
ladies who desire in an honest way to 
obey the command given to our first 
parents. 

In the “Catechism 4 l’usage des 
grandes Filles pour étre mariées, aug- 
menté de la maniére de d’attirer les 
amants, par démandset par réponses,” 
Limoges, scarcely a movement or 
gesture or accent is neglected which 
1s judged essential to the young lady’s 
success. A few questions and answers 
must be quoted. 
> Q. When dinner is over what ought she 
ao 


“A. Wash the plates and dishes if she 
have no servant, 

“Q. What then? 

“A, Go to the door to have the pleasure 
of seeing her lover, who will be sure to be 
about. 

“ Q. When the lover comes to accom- 
pany her to Mass or Vespers, how is she to 
behave? 

“A. She should not laugh loud as they 


nena crease tana 
* Polisher: the individual appointed to cry through the town, and collect the work. 
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go along the streets, for fear of being con- 
sidered a maid of light carriage; but ex- 
hibit a modest and prudent demeanour. 

“Q When they are together in church, 
what should she do? 

** A, Observe great modesty in her pos- 
tures, and occupy herself praying or read- 
ing. She must not laugh or chatter for 
fear of disturbing her neighbours, and 
must return home as modest as she went. 

“Q. When a girl is asked in marriage by 
a young man to her taste, what ought she 
to say? 

“4, She must first seem a little sur- 
prised, and answer that she had no sus- 
picion of a youth of his merit, &c., wishing 
to make a girl so simple as herself, his 
w-fe. 

“Q. But if he persists, &c., and asks 
permission to apply to Monsieur her father 
and Madame her mother, what’s to be 
done ? 

“A, She ought to answer, ‘Sir, if you 
entertain those feelings you mention for 
me, you may ask my parents’ consent, but 
I am persuaded they will be as much sur- 
prised as I am myself.” 


And so they were without doubt. 

The earliest edition of the volume, 
of which the following is a specimen, 
bears for title,— 

“Rencontres, Fantaisies, et coq a 
lane* facecieux du Baron de Grat- 
telard, tenant sa classe ordinaire au 
bout du Pont Neuf, ses gaillardises 
admirables, ses conceptions inouies, 
et ses farces joviales.” First edition 
about 1623. Very few specimens of 
its peculiar wit will be sufficient. 


“Q. What sort of folk never go in a pro- 
cession ? 

** 4. Those who ring the bells. 

“Q. What is it that God never sees, the 
king seldom sees, and the peasant sees 
every hour? 

“A, His equal. 

“Q. Why do they put cocks on pin- 
nacles rather than hens ? 

“ 4, Because when the hens laid, theeggs 
would be broken. 

“Q > Why have asses such long ears ? 

“ 4, Because their mothers neglect to 
put on their night-caps when they are 
babies. 

““@ Why do the goats go before the 
sheep to the pasture ? 

“ 4. Because they have beards to their 
chins.” 


A dialogue was composed for the 
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felons, Cartouche and Mandrin, and 
printed 1755. They disputed on the 
comparative dignity of thievery and 
highway robbery, Mandrin contend- 
ing for the last. In another acouple 


of husbands held an earnest confe- 
rence on the problematical fidelity of 
their wives, a subject ever fresh in in- 
terest in castle or cottage; and in 
another, some Breton cruelly sacri- 
ficed his neighbours of Normandy. 


BURLESQUE EULOGIUMS, MARRIAGE CONTRACTS, 
BREVETS, AND SERMONS, 

In their aims at wit and refined 
cynicism, French writers are not in 
the habit of sparing the things of 
heaven or earth. Happily, well- 
balanced minds are sensible of the 
irreverence or audacity only, and de- 
test the intermixture of the holy with 
the unholy, the sublime with the lu- 
dicrous. However in considering 
some liberties taken with sacred 
things, the taste of particular peoples 
and periods must be taken into ac- 
count. Vieyra, good churchman as 
he was, did not seruple to use lan- 
guage not agreeable to pious ears, 
for the purpose of correcting the bad 
styles of preaching prevalent in his 
day. The Sayings and Doings of his 
famous Friar Gerund, though the 
perusal might not be very useful to 
the herd of common readers, will be 
always found a useful book by young 
preachers. Some of the ludicrous 
sermons of the sixteenth century were 
intended to satirize the harsh and 
strict spirit of some Calvanistic 

reachers, but others were certainly 
evelled at the style of some of their 
own pulpit orators. In the trans- 
migrations of these parodies through 
successive generations of chap-books, 
much that was good in design, and 
witty and elegant in execution, was 
lost, and what was gross and in bad 
taste, exaggerated and abused, till 
the latter issues became very unfit for 
the perusal of lord or lout. When 
memory was strong, and judgment 
weak, we could have repeated the 
whole of the Rev. “ Shon ap Morgan’s 
Sermon” on the Fall of our First Pa- 
rents. It was in a broadside form, 
some two feet square, and adorned 





* Cog a Tane, cock.and-bull narratives. 


convey to his French readers the image of a “ chaw-bacon.” 


The name of the facetious baron would 
M Nisard is not 


always successful in fixing the date of early editions of his collection. Cookery 
books and manuals thumbed in cottages seldom attain the ripe age of a century. 
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with a gaudily coloured woodcut of 
the preacher in the costume of last 
century, and addressing his hearers 
from the back of a mountain goat. 
One sentence only can be spared to 
inquisitive readers. 

“Our creat cranmother Eve couldn’t stay 
at home wit her huspant, but must co 
ramplin and scramplin to rop an orchart. 
Ta Tivel showed ta way, for if tere pe any 
mischief apout ta Tivel, ta woman is sure 
to fint it out.” 


The “Sermon Gai et Amusant,” 
quoted by our author belongs to the 
eighteenth century, so corrupt in 
heart, and sometimes so dainty in ex- 
pression. It manifests throughout 
avery poor estimate of the preacher’s 
hearers. Having misquoted his text, 
he tells them without ceremony 
that if he is demanded an account of 
them he must answer they have all 
gone to the d——. He complains 
that the saints of the Church are in 
bad state. St. Michael may pass, but 
the devil, on whom he is trampling, 
has lost. his horns : some of his mar- 
ried parishioners, he was sure, could 
accommodate him. He calls on the 


faithful for their prayers for the poor 


gentlefolk of the pes. that they 
might be left in their poverty ; for 
if they became rich they would ride 
roughshod over their neighbours. 
They should also pray for the absent 
and the travellers, that they might 
stay where they were if comfortable. 
A decidedly bad spirit manifests it- 
self in parts of the discourse, relieved 
by suc se as lighting the bells, 
ringing the candles, &c. 

he contract of marriage of Jean 
Couche-Debout, mender of pots, and 
Jacqueline Doucette, seller of ginger- 
bread,—intended to throw ridicule 
on the circumlocutions and verbiage 
of the notaries, is too long and too 
outrageously nonsensical to find a 
place among our extracts. 

In 1742, some merry young fellows 
of a literary taste, inhabitants of 
Troyes,called their ne Reunions 
of the Academicians of Troyes, and 
contributed some serious and other 
amusing pieces, afterwards seized on 
by the printers to the Society of 
Colporteure. The chief members 
were Mathieu Tillet, André Léfévre, 
David, Jeanson, and Gfosley. David 
dared to deliver in the face of day, 
satirical letters and pieces at the 
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houses of their objects. Jeanson 
was the scapegoat of the company, 
the others fathering their composi- 
tions on him. Grosley, the most 
talented, was tall and thin with an 
“ Kxtreme Unction face,” as he termed 
it himself, and good-humoured to the 
last degree. The seances were often 
held in Grosley’s kitchen to the buz- 
zing of the boiling supper. No man of 
letters ever receiving honour at the 
hands of his townsmen, the academy 
= met with no welcome at 

royes. Four copies of the “ Trans- 
actions” only were purchased by these 
tasteless Trojans, though the rest of 
theimpression was dispersed at Paris 
in one fortnight. 

In 1749 the Academy of Dijon 
proposed a concurrence on the ques- 
tion, “whether the progress of science 
and art has contributed to purify or 
corrupt morals.” The ingenious and 
wrong-headed J. J. Rousseau sent in 
a paper, disparaging the advance of 
knowledge ; Grosley, one testifyin 
to its good effects. The wise men o 
Burgundy gave the premium to Rous- 
seau, and thereby gave a sad bias to 
his future career; and Grosley re- 
senting their injustice and folly took 
a suitable revenge. He published 
the “Oraison Funebre de Jean Gilles 
Bricotteau, Farmer,” and in the spirit 
of Erasmus’s “Encomium Mori,” 
dwelt on the superiority of dulness 
and ignorance, and pushed the prin- 
ciples of his opponent to the point of 
making his model man a sort of idiot, 
Rousseau stopping at the stage of 
savagery. The encomium is too long, 
and scarcely fitted for extracts; a 
few, however, are given :— 


“In exploring the history of the ancient 
world we invariably find the most brilliant 
geniuses exposed to bitter griefs and tragic 
reverses. We find the two most famous ora- 
tors that Greece and Rome produced, mak- 
ing for themselves unappeasable enemies, 
and as it were dictating by their eloquence 
the sentence of their own proscription and 
death. But if we seek this truth in the 
purest sources, and consult the eternal ora- 
cles thereon, they will show us that the 
sciences bring in their train labours full of 
inquietude, that an expansion of the under- 
standing gives entrance to great sorrows, 
and that the more we wish to know the 
more our troubles multiply. It was then, 
gentlemen, a great advantage for Mons, 
Bricotteau to be born with a soul so em- 
barrassed in his bodily organs that it could 
never develop its perceptions, nor obtain . 
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light for' them. Inheriting his worthy fa- 
ther’s ideas, with his blood, his only educa- 
tion consisted in knowing how to hold the 
ough, and to address that monosyllabic 
to his beasts, which they compre- 
hend by the character of the tones. 
Brought up in the society of domestic ani- 
mals, the real riches of the country, he na- 
turally acquired their good qualities. The 
fidelity of the dog, the vigilance of the cock, 
the patient labour of the ox, the simplicity 
of the ass, formed in him that rare and 
unique character which men would have 
corrupted, if he had grown up in their so- 
ciety. . + . Neither envy nor ennui 
had hold on Bricotteau. An ant, a fly, a 
rat, anything amused him As happy while 
thinking on nothing as scholars when they 
make new discoveries in the most abstruse 
sciences. Not able to master those games 
which require address, or combination, he 
‘was out of reach of the tortures which a 
passion for gambling is sure to inflict. 
Expressing himself with difficulty, he had 
no taste for talk, and escaped those pungent 
remarks, those disparaging observations, 
which result from conversation. Having 
scarce an idea of the climate, the province, 
the century, in which he lived, or under 
what prince, the loud reports of our wars, 
the threats of our neighbours against us, 
the recitals of our battles and our losses, 
with which all Europe resounded, did not 
reach him. Thus, his stupidity was the 
cause of his repose, and consequently of his 
happiness—I must add of his virtue and 
his innocence; and this I shall prove in the 
second part. Pay attention.” 


Thus the eulogy proceeded, exag- 
gerating the defects of Rousseau’s 
theory in every line, and disparagin 
the best gifts and blessings bestowe 
on man through the exertions of the 
intellect, on account of the abuses to 
which they are liable. The humor- 
ous and absurdities in which 
it abounds, rather than its wisdom 
and thoughtfulness, secured it a place 
among the pedlers’ books. 

Another t personage, whose 
funeral oration is found in this de- 

ent of the book, was Michael 

orin, beadle of the church of Beau- 
sejour, in Picardy. Michael was the 
reverse of our last hero, being a fac- 
totum of the highest rank. e piece 
has not the serious object, nor the 
merit, nor the keen observation, evi- 
dent inGrosley’s paper. It is written 
in a jaunty, lively style, such as would 
become a narrative told by a profes- 
sional story-teller to a tap-room au- 
dience, and seasoned with jokes suited 
to their tastes and capacity. 
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“A knowing man that once passed 
through this town, said he was sure that 
Michael would have courage to speak to 
the king himself, if there were great need 
of it. He was not a fool like most of you. 
It wasn’t out of vanity he wore clogs, for 
his father-in-law was a shoemaker. His 
voice was so terrible and melodious that 
when he began to chant all the dogs ran 
out of the church. If I didn’t dislike 
calumny, I'd say that a gentleman was 
his father, but I suspect he was changed 
at nurse, seeing that he was born for such 
noble actions as I am going to relate. 

“Michael, my lost friend! you were a 
friend in need. Four of my neighbours 
looked in upon me one Friday, uninvited; 
I had not a morsel to offer them. Michael 
seeing the emergency, stripped himself 
stark-naked, and plunged head foremost 
into the river. We thought he was drown- 
ed, but oh no! he soon was swimming out 
with some large fishes as long as from here 
to to-morrow. ‘ Well, what do you think, 
my boys?’ said he: ‘we, the king’s men, are 
not fools, I believe.” Without more delay 
he turned up the skirts and sleeves of his 
coat, whipped me his knife from his pocket, 
spat on it, gave it a rub on the flag, and, 
Friste, freste, he gutted a huge fish, fried it, 
and made such sauce that every one licked 
his four fingers and his thumb after it. 
Oh what a cook he was! brave Michael 
Morin ! 

“You remember the Sunday the birds 
were making such a noise up among the 
rafters of the church-ceiling. They kept 
up such chattering that the prone (sermon) 
could not be heard, and you all stood like 
statues, with your arms crossed. There 
was no one to come to our relief but brave 
Mike. And what did he do? He came 
out of the choir, opened the church door, 
took the spider-brusher in hand, got on a 
bench, and worked away, fredi and fredon, 
and boute and baie, and ‘ you'll get it,’ and 
‘you'll get it,’ and ‘you won't get it,’ 
from one end of the church to the other; 
and he routed the birds, small and great, 
and threw down their nests till there didn’t 
remain, frique fraque, a feather of one. 
Well, well! only for Michael Morin where 
would we have been! Thine was no dea 
hand, my brave Mike!” . 


The veritable Michael died in 
1731. The Academicians of Troyes 
tried their hands both in French and 
Latin to compose his elegies and his 
wills. The different wills and be- 
quests which occur in these popular 
books are not at all so interesting as 
the actions of the men when living ! 
Wit and humour are replaced by 
mere ——— The language 
and matter of the last two papers 
are correct throughout, 
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In the same class with these 
though differing much from them in 
form and design is 

“L’Histoire nouvelle et diverti- 
sante du Bonhomme Mistre, qui fera 
voir ce qui c’est la misére, ou elle a 

ris son origine, comme elle a trompé 
a mort, et quand elle finira dans le 
monde.” 

Two individuals, Peter and Paul, 
finding themselves in a strange town 
during a tremendous shower, and no 
one willing to give them shelter, 
were at last pitied by a poor woman 
who took them to Goodman Poverty’s 
cabin for shelter. Knowing that he 
had no food to offer them she brought 
with her four fried whitings, a loaf, 
and a pitcher of Suza wine. They ate 
and drank, but were obliged to sit 
up all night, as the good man had no 
bed to give them but the miserable 
bundle of straw on which he lay. 
He offered it to them indeed, but 
they would not on any account dis- 
lodge him. He told them his only 
support was a pear-tree, and that lat- 
terly it was of littleservice,owing to the 
a nightly visits of some thief. 

n going away next morning they 
bade him name some wish, promis- 
ing to have it fulfilled if in their 
pee ; but the only desire he could 

got to express, was that when any 
one climbed his tree, he might not 
be able to get down again without 
his (Poverty’s) consent. 

The same day as he was returning 
home with a pitcher of water, he saw 
the thief that had already done him 
such wrong, wriggling on a branch of 
his pear tree, and striving in vain to 
descend. After a lively discussion 
between the injured man and thief, 
the master went to collect a faggot to 
smoke the knave in his bad eminence, 
and while he was away, two neigh- 
bours disturbed by his cries, climbed 
to release him. Alas! they found 
themselves effectually secured, and 
the good man on returning and pre- 
paring to kindle his faggot, found 
three prisoners instead of one. 

He liberated the succourers im- 
mediately on hearing their motive for 
the trespass, and after frighting the 
marauder considerably by prepara- 
tions for making a blaze under him, 
he liberated him also, on receiving 
his sacred bond ‘that he would never 
come within a hundred paces of his 
tree while the fruit was ripe. 
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Thenceforward, Goodman Poverty 
enjoyed the full produce of his tree, 
and though poor enough, still con- 
trived to live, till at an advanced term 
of life, death going hisrounds knocked 
at the door. Poverty welcomed him 
with a smiling countenance, and the 
visiter not well used to this sort of 
reception, asked him why he was not 
more annoyed at ene life. The 
good man replied that he had neither 
wife nor children,—nothing but his 
good pear tree. He wasa little sorry 
for leaving it, and if it would not put 
his august visiter to any inconve- 
nience he would like to eat one fruit 
to strengthen him for his journey. 

Death gave ready consent, but 
Poverty walked round his tree very 
often before he could make his selec- 
tion. At last pointing to a fine ¢ 
on a high branch, he asked Death for 
the loan of his scythe to cut it down. 
“You would spoil it, man. Get up 
in the tree,and pluck it.” “Tam too 
old and stiff: perhaps you would 
oblige me.” “ Willingly.” Berns 
climbed and plucked the fruit, Deat 
found himself unable to descend, and 
a lively altercation ensued between 
him and Poverty, the latter ac- 
cusing the spirit of undue harshness 
in disturbing a poor old man while 
the world was full of the young, the 
rich, the happy,—the other threaten- 
ing his detainer, when so many with 
their hours marked, were waiting for 
theirmittimus,—one queen in particu- 
lar, fifteen thousand miles away. It 
ended by Death giving. a solemn 
promise never to disturb his gossip 
again till the end of the world. Since 
then he has often passed through the 
good man’s town without evenasking 
after the state of his health. So he 
still remains alive and poor, near his 
dear old tree, verifying the saying in 
the Gospel—“ The poor you 8 all 
always have amongst you.’ 


TYPES AND CHARACTERS. 
Under.this head M. Nisard classes 
such books as “ L’ Alphabet de I’Im- 
perfection et Malice des Femmes,” 
par I. Olivier, 1617. “Dela Bonte 
et Mauvaistie des Femmes,” par Jean 
de Marconville, Gentilhomme Per- 
cheron. Jean Dallier, 1566. “La 
Misere des Maris, avec |’ Histoire 
laisante des Femmes qui battent 
eurs Epouses,” a piece of the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century. 
36 
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The greater part of books of this 
class dwell on the infidelity of wives, 
and the wiles of maidens. In one 
the curiosity and inability of the fair 
sex to keep secrets are feelingly 
treated of. Pope John XXIL. visit- 
ing a convent in France, the lady 
saben requested him to grant to her 
and all the heads of female houses, 
the privilege of hearing confessions, 
there were so many things which 
women were unwilling to acknow- 
ledge to men. He said he should 
first consult his cardinals on the sub- 
ject. “ Meanwhile she would be kind 
enough to keep a certain casket for 
him till his return, and on no account 
to open it.” The reader anticipates 
the results ;—the escape of the mouse, 
or the wag-tail, or other small animal, 
on the box being opened by the 
curious lady, the lesson read to her 
by the long-headed churchman, and 
the failure of her darling project. 

The poor tailor’s journeyman comes 
in for his share of contempt in this 
division. 

Among the lives of famous per- 
sonages real or imaginary distributed 
by the pedlers, figure the notorious 

. Collet, one of the most finished 
swindlers on record, Cartouche, Man- 
drin, the famous Gargantua adopted 
by "Rabelais, Eilenspiegel the Ger- 
man scamp, &c., the list being closed 
by the Wandering Jew. An appre- 
hension of unduly expanding this 
paper withholds us at present from 
entertaining this oe as well as 
the moral and religious pieces, 
spiritual songs, romances and stories. 

In the preface to the work M. 
Nisard thus explains what led to its 
composition and publication. 


““M. Charles de Maupas, Minister of 
General Police, considering the evil influence 
exercised on the mass of the people by the 
profusion of bad books, scattered over the 
whole country by the pedlers, conceived 
and executed the happy design (1852) of 
establishing a permanent commission for 
the examination of these works. He was 
pleased to call on my assistance as adjunct 
secretary to help in the good undertaking. 
This afforded me an opportunity of col- 
lecting the little volumes, and carefylly 
studying them. The result of these studies 
was published for the first time in 1854.” 


Those who have read our ob- 
servations and the extracts made, 
will scarcely require our assurance 
that M. Nisard has done his duty 
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well and conscientiously. In every 
available instance he procured the 
wood blocks used in the popular 
books, from the different publishers 
of Troyes, Nancy, Rouen, Tours, &c.; 
and precious works of art these are 
to the bibliophile or bibliomaniac. 
A few of modern date, though roughly 
executed, are not devoid of artistic 
talent, but the greater number emi- 
nently grotesque, and laughable. It 
will be seen that a portion only, say 
the half of these chap books, is per- 
nicious, evil in design or framework. 
The portion remaining unquoted by 
us chiefly consists of moral, religious, 
or harmless works, more or less de- 
based from their original structure,— 
unedited save by the provincial prin- 
ters, to whom the good or evil effects of 
their wares, their style, and correct- 
ness of text, are matters absolutely of 
no consideration. It would not be 
charitable to suppose that all the 
rustic and semi-rustic students of the 
worse — of this literature, are 
decidedly demoralized by their peru- 
sal. Among the audiences of Wy- 
cherley’s, Shadwell’s, Dryden’s, and 
Congreve’s plays, were found virtu- 
ous maids and matrons, who continu- 
ed so despite the licentious character 
of the performances they witnessed. 
Persons acquainted with rustic life 
will recollect sundry instances of 
men, ay and women, who while de- 
cently fulfilling their domestic duties, 
would not blush when listening to 
an immodest expression, nor hesitate 
occasionally to utterone. Nothanks 
however to the authors or publishers 
(the last especially), or hawkers of 
this vile literature. 

Meanwhile, if we may venture to 
form an — on the general cha- 
racter of the people among whom this 
motley literature circulates, we would 
pronounce them folk of no refined 
taste—but the reverse, accepting ex- 
travagance and absurdity in lieu of 
wit or humour,—rather prone to li- 
centious jokes and tales, yet with a 
deep-seated sense (not always evident) 
of the essentials of morality and re- 
ligion. 

However that may be, we do not 
hesitate to give unqualified approba- 
tion to the = and execution of 
M. Nisard’s book. He alleges the 
fact of the first edition being already 
buried in the collections of book-hun- 
ters and other literary antiquaries, as 
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his motive for issuing this secondim- an edition of some thousands of 
pression. “The splendid character copies, the author must soon have the 
of his Mausoleum,” he says, “didnot mortification to assist at the second 
reconcile him to be buried alive.” If funeral of his unique and valuable 
his editeur has not made the present work. 


BEATRICE. 
A VERSE-DRAMA, IN TWO ACTS, 
ACT I,—PROLOGUE. 


Yu Venice, in the Sala del Maggior Consiglio, in the Dural Pulace, in the series of 
the Boges’ portraits, occurs « blank spuce With this inscription: —‘ Bic est lorns Marini 
Falieri, decupitati pro criminibus.” Bis half-brother, Andrea Faliero, suspected but not 
conbicted of complicity in bis treuson, suffered the confiscation of all bis lands and 
goods, und a sentence, under pain of death, to remain fithin the liberties of Venice. Bis 
noble fife died soon after, in u conbent: und be, With bis infant dunghter, repaired to 
the island of Gorcello, fbhere forking in his bout us a Fisherman, be maintained 
himself to bis death. Bis daughter Beatrice hubing been, by u strange adventure, lost 
to him in ber sixteenth pear, be left none on earth of bis name and linenge. 


PALAZZO, ON THE CANALE GRANDE, 
CHORUS. 


Sap night is o’er the City of the Isles, 
And o’er a palace that amid her glooming 
With a radiant halo smiles, 

While music from its windows booming 
Floats the voice of masque and measure 
Through distant domes and marble piles, 
And hymns the jubilee of youth and pleasure. 


Between the ripple dimly plashing, 

» And the dark roof looming high, 
Lost in the funereal sky, 
Like many-coloured jewels flashing, 
Small lamps in loops and rosaries of fire, 
Verdant and blood-red, trembling, turning— 
Yellow, blue—in the deep water burning, 
From dark till dawning 
Set all aglow the wide concdv: 
And splash and stain the marble and the wave. 


From balconies in air, . 

Th’ emblazoned silken awning 

Flows like a oy! sail ; 

And ae own there, 

And Masks upon the stair, 

Hear music swelling o’er them like a gale. 


Italian grace and gaiety, 

And silver-beard seller, 

Princes and soldiers, sage and great, 

The craft and splendour of the state, 
Proud dames, and Adria’s fair daughters, 
The sirens of Venetian waters, 
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Beautiful as summer dreams 
Dreamed in haunted forest glade, 

By silvery streams in leafy gleams, 
Floating through the awful shade. 


The noble palace peopled was right meetly, 

And in its wide saloons the dance went featly, 

And high above the hum 

Swelled the thunder and the hoot 

Of theorbo and of viol, of the hautboy and the flute, 
And the roaring of the drum. 


SCENE. 





{ Youmg Julio Contarini, leaning against a pillar, looks sadly through 
the window, his arms folded, and his mask in his hand.} 


Francesco Cornaro.—Old Andrea Aldini, dead at last ! 

Some pretty portraits and—originals, 

Ha, ha! have lost a master. Died this evening 

About sunset. 

Julio.— One old fool less in Venice. 
Francesco.—Nay, he’ll be missed—missed at the Faro-table. 

Ha, ha, ha !—missed at other places too. 

Made all he could of life—no fool, think J— 

Eat his peach to the stone—ah, ha ! 

Julio.— Play out 

The game! still, where the flowers and music were, 

Linger, in deepening solitude and shadow, 

And see the last lamp out. 

Francesco.— Per Bacco! yes. 

Bravo! Amen, say I! 

Julio.— The revel o’er, 

Good-bye! Glide out, and home, and come no more— 

Gape under fathoms of oblivion. 

Turn up no more, save for a year or two, 

In young men’s jibing " 
Francesco.— Each has his turn. 
Julio.—The moon is low already. The sky, how clear ; 

The stars blink strangely. 
Francesco.— Twill be sultry weather. 
J ulio.—(Looking to the sky)}—Up there’s a mighty allegory. 
Francesco,—Ay, sir, for lovers and astrologers. 

But wherefore here, signor? The dancers miss you. 
Julio.—I miss not them. 

Francesco.— Come, come, you are no cynic. 

Music and tread of dancers in the ear. 

Come! This is life. 

Julio.— And life’s a bitter pill. 
Francesco.—Pish !—affectation !—come. It is enchanting. 
Julio.—Hear—see—wonder—how beautiful it is ! 

The sneering a eere lust—pastiles— 

And drilled musicians—wax-lights—rustling silks— 

Better the scent of wild-flowers on the air, 

The tune of nightin and ring of waves, 

And simple love under the kind cold moon ! 

I'm tir 

Francesco.— And so am I. 
Julio.— Of me—I'm going. 


A ROOM IN THE SAME PALAZZO, APART FROM THE MASQUES AND DANCERS. 
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Francesco.—What ! going * 
J — . Ay, Francesco, cap and mantle ; 
oing. 

Francesco.—To moonlight and—to simple love ? 
J ulio.—I like to be alone—I choose to think. 
Francesco.—I could say where—ha! But I must not teaze. 
Julio.—Ay, amen! To the devil if you please— 

To Pluto, signor, so I go alone. 

Farewell, Francesco. 
Francesco.— Fare ye well. He’s gone. 

[Exit Julio. 


SCENE. 


THE OPEN SEA NEAR VENICE—JULIO IS SEEN ALONE IN HIS GONDOLA, ROWING SLOWLY. 
CHORUS. 


Here we hover—here we trace 
Contarini’s wondrous grace, 

As across the mirror wid 

Like a phantom of the tide, 
Boat and hero silent glide, 
Sweeping slowly, far from shore, 
Darkest sea with flashing oar— 
In that shadow, in that beam, 
Now behold him like a dream. 


Dark locks, many a curling fold, 
Such as young Antinous wore, 
Touched with light of misty gold, 
Softly threw their shadows o’er 

A broad low brow with pride o’erfraught— 
Brow like ivory sculptor-wrought 
Into beauteous curves of thought ; 
Oval face of Moorish tint, 
Features well-nigh feminine, 
Chiselled with a touch so fine, 

So — in every line ; 
Pencilled eyebrow, dreamy lash, 
Carmine lip, with dark moustache, 
And haughty smile of pearly glint. 


Soft as night, those eyes of his, 
Gloomed with shadows of the abyss ; 
a of darkness, large and deep 
here fires unfathomed pla and sleep— 
Sometimes drowsed in haughty dreams, 
Sometimes flaming cold and wild, 
They with fatal Lp i 
Or darkly glow 


What their colour, what their light ? 

Canst thou fix the hues of night, 

Or colour of the thunder cloud 

Wherefrom the lightning leaps ? 

Or as the wave beneath the ee 

Where midnight blackness b and sleeps 
Into hidden moonlight dashes, 

Into sudden splendour flashes— 

And swallowed straight in blacker night 
Blinds the gazer’s dazzled sight. 


urpose smil 
with passion’s gleams. 
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SCENE. 
THE ISLAND OF TORCELLO—MOONLIGHT. 


[The fisherman's casement, from the rocks and myrtles above, overlooking the water ; the light 
of a lamp shines from it ; a flight of rude stone steps leads down to the water from the door 
o the building.) 
[Julio’s gondola—he ceases rowing, and gazes.) ~ 


Julio.—How pretty this! The waters seek 
So wooingly this bosky creek ; 
How lovingly the moonlight falls 
On leafy cliff and cottage walls ! 
How all its peaks and edges glimmer, 
And all its myrtles softly shimmer ; 
Rear’d of shadows and of light, 
Sweet creation of the night ! 
From the rock’s projecting crest, 
Venturous as a martlet’s nest, 
The cot o’erhangs the water’s breast. 
Nets are eee on the wall, 
Spars and tackling loosely lie, 
And the patched eet high and dry, 
Gaff and anchor rusted all ; 
O’er the waters softly swelling, 
This thread of light, so pure and shy, 
Seaward slanting from on high, 
Glimmers from a Fisher’s dwelling. 


[The casement opens and Beatrice, expecting her father's return, sings a hymn.] 


Gentle, ye billows, 
Soft blow the wind, 
Watch o’er us, angels, 
Mary, be kind. 


Fishermen followed 

The steps of the Lord ; 
Oft in their fishing boats 
Preached He the word. 


Pray for us, Pietro, 
Pray for us, John, 

e Pray for us, Giacomo, 
Zebedee’s son. 


If it be stormy, 
Fear not the sea ; 
Jesus upon it 

Is walking by thee. 


Plumage of sea-birds, 
Drift of the foam, 
White as the angels, 
Pure as their home. 


Holy the water, 
Holy the sea, 
Blessed in Jordan 
And in Galilee. 


Fear not the wild wind, 
Fear not the sea, 
Christ rules the water, 
And careth for thee, 
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Billows, be gentle, 
Soft blow the wind, 
Watch o’er us, angels, 


Mary, be kind. 
—s [The voice ceases.]} 


Julio.—Sure never voice so wildly sweet 
Did the ear of listener greet ! 


(Sings, answering her.] 


Soft be the billows, 
Gentle the wind, 
Angels watch over thee, 
Mary, be kind. 


[Beatrice comes to the casement, and looks out timidly in the light of the lamp.) 


Julio.— as manna ! she is a pretty creature ; 
hat a charm in every feature ! 

Beatrice.—That is not my father’s boat, 
Nor Leonardo’s voice. 

Julio —{To himself] I vote 
We try a stave, for Cupid’s wings 
Waft music as they fly—she sings ! 

Beatrice—{Singing.| If thou be’st honest 
Stretch to thy oar, 
Give thee good night, friend, 
Come here no more. 


[She closes the casement and goes back, the lamp still burning.) 


Julio.—Angels and fairest saints of heaven ! 
Elysian dream ! 
Oh! could I deem 
So beautiful a face, 
So sweet and sad a grace 
To mortal ever given ! 
If I be honest !—ay, amen ! 
I will be honest, so you come again. 
T'll watch and listen for a glance, 
Or song—and pray to Venus—or to Chance. 
I'd count the watches of the long night o’er 
To hear or see thee, wondrous maid, once more. 


(Folde his cloak about him ; and, resting his cheek upon his hand, watches the casement 
JSrom which issues the ray of the lamp, but in vain—she comes not again.] 


[He sings.] 


A siren once her sea-girt home 
With wild notes haunting, 
aes ll upon the wingéd foam 
breezes chanting, 
7 poe as he floated near, 
ith a sweet madness thralled the ear 
Of a lonely Gondolier. 


While he listens, while he dreams 
On billows rocking, 

Sweeter every moment seems 
That Siren’s mocking ; : 

Other song will ne’er be dear, 

Or singer, to the heart or ear 

Of that lonely Gondolier. 
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His voice, harmonious, never more 
By marble stair 
Shall, through Venetian windings, soar 
On trembling air. 
On lonely waves, in haunted ear, 
The unreal music, wild and clear, 
Lures that lonely Gondolier. 


Shadowed by that listening isle, 
By her enchanted, 

Her charm and music still beguile 
His senses haunted. 

And if that Spirit, strangely dear, 

Will sing no more, nor yet appear, 

Dies that lonely Gondolier. 


[Listening within, her finger to her lip.) 


Beatrice.—Who can be the Gondolier, 
hom I see not, only hear ? 
What can he want? the saucy youth ! 
“ Appear ” and “sing,” not I, in truth. 


[4 pause.] 
His voice was wondrous sweet and clear ! 





(As he in his boat slowly recedes, Julio sings again.) 


Julio.—A siren once her sea-girt home 
With wild notes haunting, 
Her spell upon the wingéd foam 
And breezes chanting. 
- moonlight, as he floated near, 
ith a sweet madness thralled the ear 
Of a lonely Gondolier. 


(The notes die away in the increasing distance.} 
[She listens for some time.] 


Beatrice.— And so the foolish dream is done ; 
I’m glad the saucy fellow’s gone. 


[4 pause.} 

Glad, too, he lighted here by night, 
He’ll never find it in . 
Yes, glad—right glad—he’ll come no more. 

[Listens for a longer time.) 
And so, the foolish dream is o’er. 
"Tis very well—it was not meet. 
[Another pause, as she listens vainly. She sighs.] 
And the song was wondrous sweet ! 

[Opens the casement and looks out. A pause,) 

Quite gone—I’m glad—it was too bold. 


(Ppuse.] 
And yet the song was passing sweet ! 
Thou tuneful Gondolier! whom sight 
Of mine shall ne’er behold ; 
For thy sweet song—good night ! 
[She closes the casement. ] 
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SCENE. 
THE ISLAND OF TORCELLO—SUNSET. THE FISHERMAN’S DWELLING AS BEFORE. 
[Beatrice in the casement, pensive, leaning on her hand.) 
CHORUS. 


Sits she there with sea-gray eyes 
Gazing o’er the sea, 

In sunset dreams, beneath the skies 
That dream-like transient be. 

And floats there in the fading light 

A tender thought of yesternight, 

And with the cold air steals along 

A phantom echo of that son 

From the region ghostly high, 

From the land of memory, 

Where all things live that seem to die? 


Slowly shifting into rest, 
Like the vapours of the west, 
In many a hue and fold 

Moves her saddened reverie 
Whose moods may thus be told. 


THE REVERIE OF BEATRICE. 


—_ sinking sun askance 

Thr reads a dull glare 

- h evening air 
all things in a happy trance, 

The wale and the city stand 
Like an enchanted sea and land ; 
The sea-breeze wakens clear and cold 
Over the azure wide, 
Before whose breath i in threads of gold 
The ruddy 7 glide, 
And chasing break and mingle ; 
While clear as bells, 
Each wavelet els” 
O’er the stones on the hollow shingle. 


The rising of winds and the fall of the waves ! 
I love the music of shingle and caves— 

The billows that travel so far to die 

In foam on the loved shore where they lie. 


I lean my cold cheek on my hand, 
And as a child with open eyes, 
Listens in a dim surprise 

To some story 

Of grief and glory 


It cannot understand ; 

So, like that child 

To meanings of a music wild 

I listen in a rapture lonely, 

Not understanding, listening only— 
To a story not for me ; 

And let my fancies come and go, 
And fall and flow 

With the eternal sea. 


[The gondola of Julio Contarini is seen approaching. It glides into the wooded creek. 
He is disguised as a minstrel; and, standing in the boat, lifts his cap.) 
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Julio.—Donna, in that casement high, 
Wilt thou brook my minstrelsy ; 
Shall I sing—or, may I try ? 
Beatrice.—And what art thou ? 
Julio.— A Gondolier, 
Who can make music if thou’lt hear; 
A wandering minstrel, who will sing, 
For a baiocco, anything. 
Beatrice. 4a ’Tis he. It is that voice so clear. 
Aloud.| If -_ father find thee here, 
tranger, it will cost thee dear. 
Julio.—What guerdon can I pay too dear 
For the chance of being here, 
Such as thou art being near 4 
Beatrice.—{ Aside. I'll hear him sing—I’m surely right— 
Twas he who sang on yesternight ! 
[Aloud.] Here’s a baiocco—so—let’s hear 
A song about a gondolier 
And 4 sea-nymph singing near. 
Have you none such ¢ 



































[From the window she throws the coin, which he receiving, pierces with a blow of 
his dagger-point, and kissing it, attaches it to a golden chain that he draws from 
under his tabarro, and replaces next his heart. Beatrice laughs.) 


Julio.—{Aloud.] Thy laughter, like the summer wind, 
With careless rapture throwing 

The modest roses up and down, 

New ruffled beauties blowing 

Over, sweetly here and there, 

With sudden wildness fills the air! 

Laugh on, laugh on, 

Thou lovely one ! 

[Aside.] Her laughing sweeter is than singing— 
How cheerily it thrills! 
Running music in its rills— 

What a sparkle and a ringing ! 

Beatrice.— Tis to see a coin so vile 

Hung upon a golden chain, 

Within a tabard to remain, 

Like a relic or an order ! 

Could Paliaccio aught absurder ? 


[She laughs again.) 


- 


Julio.—_{Sings.] The guerdon he has gained, 
ropped by her so laughingly, 
To him a talisman from high ! 
Worshipped with a kiss and sigh, 
By her is yet disdained. 


The folly she disdained, 

If yet a folly, is a si 

Of a madness half divine— 

Thine the cause, the madness mine ! 
And yet it is disdained. 









» 
The folly she disdained ! 
Oh ! like the heart he laid it to, 
The homely coin is metal true, 
And like his heart is wounded through, 
And like his heart is chained. 
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Beatrice.—Signor, thou art no Gondolier— 
No golden chains such people wear— 
Oh! why didst thou come here ? 
Julio.—As a spirit cannot sleep, 
Cannot stay, but from the deep 
Rises at a spell. 
So, enchantress ! here am I. 
Beatrice.—Ay, here thou art, but why— 
And who ? 
Julio.— Who ? it matters not to tell. 
And why !—’Tis loving thee so well ! 
Beatrice.—In an old ballad I have read 
What flatteries a gallant said 
And turned a maiden’s foolish head. 
Julio.—If thou knew’st in my strange wooing, 
In this voyage of my love, 
How near I sail to my undoing, 
By my Guardian Saint above ! 
I swear thou wouldst believe my love. 
Beatrice.—Art thou then that Gondolier 
Who last night was singing here ; 
Tell me ere we part ? 
Julio.—I am, indeed, that Gondolier, 
And thou—that fatal siren art. 


CHORUS. 


And so the self-same way, 

From day to day ; 

Sometimes in blithesome morn, 

Sometimes by twilight lorn, 

Or when the red sun braves 
Westward the blazing sea, 

Floating on a sky of waves— 

Or in night’s lonely noon, 

When wide in starlight quivers the lagoon— 

He, like a vision, came and went, 

Or as sweet music rises, and is spent. 


SCENE, 
THE SAME ON THE NEXT EVENING—JULIO AND BEATRICE CONVERSING AS BEFORE. 
Julio.—When other eye save thine is near 
It were not safe I should be here— 


The danger is not now for me, 
But present, dear one, is for thee. 


And does thy father, all the year, 
He and thy mother still live here ? 


Beatrice.—My mother’s dead— 
Oh ! is she dead ? 
What has my careless folly said ! 
I would not stir one grief in thee 
For all the treasures on the sea. 
Beatrice.—Not grief, but joy for evermore, 
That she to death is wed. 
We say they die who go before, 
Tis we who stay are dead. 
The earth her mouldering image shrouds, 
But robed above the golden clouds, 
She lifts adoring hands and eyes 
To God all glorious, good, and wise ; 
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And with the angels white and high 
She walks the flooring of the sky— 
With crown of light, 

In robe of white, 

Where rolls the chant of victory. 


CHORUS. 


Visits made in mystery, 

Suddenness and secrecy, 

For he knew his father’s pride 

Ere Beatrice should be his bride, 
Would lay her dead beneath the tide. 


He knew what she knew not, the story 
Of her lineage and its fall— 
Of Faliero’s ancient glory— 
Of the treason and the pall. 


Little to her dared he tell, 

But she came to like him well ; 
And from her rocky citadel, 
Above the waters’ sway and swell, 
To him she would the simple lore 
Of all her pretty life run o’er. 


SCENE, 


THE SAME, BY MOONLIGHT; SOME NIGHTS LATER. 


[Beatrice relating to Julio how with her father and Leonardo she sailed in the fishing- 


boat to visit the convent where her mother is buried. ] 


Beatrice.—They lifted me down from the giddy plank 


1 
Into the boat that rose and io 
The eager sails that rattle and slap 
With thundering flap, 
At a turn of the tiller filled at last, 
And stooped the mast 
As the wet rope raced through the mooring-ring. 
On the mad waves the boat was free ; 
And like a wild-bird on the wing, 
With sudden dive and soaring swing, 
Still bending with the breeze away, 
Away she goes on the laughing sea, 
*Mong waves and romping wind and spray. 


Away the a island goes, 

The sleeping headland dipt and rose. 
The billows that wild creatures be 
Of the hearty and wondrous sea, 

In sport and power 

Welcome the boat with snort and plash 
And riotous dash, 

And hail of foamy shower. 

High, spring high ! 

Surge in your roaring glee. 

Fly, foam, fly ! 

And whirling mist of the sea ! 


The gusty wind be-stunned my ear, 

And drenched with pelting brine my hair ; 
Delightful were to me 

The frown and the flash of the billows free 
And the smell of the breezy sea ! 
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Beatrice. 





Laughing with tremulous fear and delight ; 
Salt on my cheek, and salt on my lips ; 
With the watery grip of m er-tips 
I held the dripping gunwale tight. 


. When on the shore she furled her wing 
How beautiful was everything ! 

Upon the mountain, sun and shade 

A splendour drowned in darkness made, 
Purple and gold, all blurred and barred ; 
And peeping wild-flowers’ tiny sheen, 
Blue, argeit, crimson, round were starred, 
Like fairy fires beneath the green ; 

Oh ! sweet was all I saw to me, 

And all I heard an ecstasy ! 


The winsome wind in all its moods, 
The warble and the coo of woods, 
The darkened sward and fragrant air, 

The mossy vault, the dripping well, 

Whose darksome drops in music fell 

Like gliding beads of murmured prayer. 
Where a a and long grass wave, 

A young Nun took me by the hand, 

And passing many a grave, 

With a sad sweetness gently said, 

“ Here, little girl, thy mother’s laid ; 

Oh, sister, pray that I 

As well may live, as happy die.” 

She looked on the grave with a gentle sigh— 
I often think she wished to die ; 

And for these words so kind and sweet 

I could have kneeled and kissed her feet. 
She was so young and I a child, 

I felt she clung to me ; 

Sad was her face, and never smiled, 

Yet smiling seemed to be. 

It was, I think, an angel near, 

Whom we could neither see nor hear, 

That looked on her with a smile so bright 
As glorified her in its light. 


And oft when pale the evening skies, 
And fading hues and outlines swim, 
When stars are soft, and waves grow dim, 
That pretty lady’s deep gray eyes 

In twilight hours before me rise. 


While homeward sailed our boat before 
The sweet air blowing from the shore, 
I silent gazed the gunwale o’er 

On all that glided from my view, 

The darkening trees and gables gray, 
As our boat swept moaning through 
The waters of the bay. 






And like a voice of other years 
Returning in a dream, 

So far, so sweet, and sad, it fell 
And moving, why I could not tell, 
With its mysterious harmonies, 
And unremembered memories, 
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The fountain of my tears ; 

From the gray belfry o’er the trees 
Glided down the summer breeze, 
The clear note of the bell. 
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CHORUS. 


And when the low farewell was spoken, 
And when her light was gone, 
And when the spell and Sam were broken, 
And sea and sky were lone, 

Looking ’twixt the sea and sky 

With desert gaze and weary sigh, 

With wildered hope, and yearning sigh, 

She holds communion with her soul. 

And thus, alone, debated she— 

“ A worker of mosaic, he ; 

“Or a carver fine maybe, 

“ Of those charmed heads and flowers, 
“Snakes and creatures twined in bowers, 
“That I listen ‘neath for hours. 

“ And does he love me as he says, 

“ Or—are his ways like others’ ways? 

“ And will my hero come to-morrow— 

“ Will he come again ? 

“Oh! why is love so like a sorrow— 


“ Hope so nearly pain ?” 


All on her hand she laid her head ; 

And with these thoughts her young brain rife, 
Light slumber o’er her little bed 

Winged away her waking care ; 

But quiet days for her were fled ; 

Without him, sea and sky were dead ; 

And, before she was aware, 

He grew the music of her life. 





A SECOND VISIT TO LONDON. 


Lonpon, thou world in little, be not 
offended that we presume to treat of 
thy abundance in another article of 
small dimensions. We seek not to 
be comprehensive, for we feel what 
a dusty, dry-bone presentation we 
should make. Many a one knows to 
his cost the loss of profit and pleasure 
he sustains by going through all the 
departments of an international exhi- 
bition in one visit. The wise and 

rudent father or tutor introduces 
his children or pupils to some divi- 
sion, and there by turns exgmines 
the objects, and rests his own and his 
company’s limbs ; nor does he quit 
the department till his clients show a 
decided wish for the move. He and 


they may not have done three-eighths 
of the sights, when hunger or the bell 
compells their departure, but they have 
acquired information, and arranged 
it in the suitable compartments of 
their minds, and are exempt from the 
jaded sensations of those who have 
run like wild-fire from the Dan to the 
Beersheba of the sights and shows, 
and now are conscious of nothing but 
a buzzing and an aching sensation 
within their heads. 

So after being edified and in- 
structed by Mr. Walter Thornbur 
on various subjects connected wit 
the artists and authors and other re- 
markable characters who have im- 
mortalized the vicinity of the Strand,* 





* See the Untversiry MaGazuve for July last. 
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we now intrust ourselves to the 
guidance of Mr. John Timbs, F.s.4., 
through his peculiar province.* Ifa 
change of lecturer seems desirable 
for any reason, we intend to have re- 
course to the pleasant and inquisitive 
Mr. James Peller Malcolm,t whose 
work is comprised in five volumes, 
and enriched with a profusion of the 
stiff and sapless engravings of the 
period of publication. 

Mr. Timbs has arranged his ma- 
terials under the following heads :— 
HistoricSketches, Remarkable Duels, 
Notorious Highwaymen, Rogueries, 
Crimes, and Punishments; Love and 
Marriage, Supernatural Stories, 
Sights, and Shows, and Pgblic 
Amusements; Strange Adventures 
and Catastrophes, and Remarkable 
Persons. Mr. Malcolm’skindred work 
is of a varied and very comprehensive 
character, including, besides the sub- 
jects mentioned in the title, full par- 
ticulars of the fashions, the career 
of remarkable thieves, superstitions, 
literary intelligence, domestic archi- 
tecture, in fact whatever has princi- 
pally interested or influenced society. 

However necessary the metropolis 
of a country may be to the utilizing 
of that country’s resources, it neces- 
sarily occurs that thousands on thou- 
sands will resort to it from the plains, 
and vales, and hills, more than are 
wanted, and become a worse than 
useless acquisition to the really em- 
ployed and useful population. They 
make of the capital in reference to 
the kingdom, what a boil or a sore 
wen is to the human body. And 
as the patient so afflicted can scarce- 
ly get rid of the disagreeable idea 
of his sore for a moment, however 
agreeably or importantly his time may 
be otherwise employed, even so the 
Briton, whether of city, or country 
town, or estate, or farm, pure no 
day without a thought of London, 
and its influence on his worldly, 
social, or political prospects. Hence 
thethousands of books having London 
for their subject,—published, being 

ublished, and about to be published. 

r. Timbs has selected the roman- 
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tic and amusing phases of the past 
life of the multitudinous city, treated 
them in a pleasant and interesting 
fashion, and his book will in all pro- 
bability continue to be classed with 
the most popular of all that have 
handled the domestic concerns of the 
modern Babylon. 

Among the sights and shows we 
cannot select one more extraordinary 
or expensive than the banquet given 
by the Regent at Carlton House, 
which had been a princely residence 
for a century,—which contained per- 
haps the finest armoury in the world, 
—and on which £81,000 were spent 
for furniture, for jewels and plate, 
and for the more suitable celebration 
of the marriage of Prince George 
and Princess Caroline. Happier mar- 
riages have followed an outlay of ten 
pounds, or even less, 


“The most magnificent event of the 
regency was the féte given at Carlton 
House on June 19, 1811, being then the 
only experiment ever made to give a supper 
to 2,000 of the nobility and gentry. Covers 
were laid for 400 in the palace, and for 
1,600 in the pavilions and gardens. The 
féte was attended by Louis XVIII. and 
the French princes then in exile, and a 
vast assemblage of beauty, rank, and 
fashion. The saloon at the bottom of the 
staircase represented a bower with a grotto, 
lined with a profusion of shrubs and 
flowers. The grand table extended the 
whole length of the conservatory, and across 
Carlton House to the length of 200 feet. 
Along the centre of the table and about 
six inches above the surface, a canal of 
pure water continued flowing from a silver 
fountain beautifully constructed at the 
head of the table. Its banks were covered 
with green moss and aquatic flowers; gold 
and silver fish swam and sported through 
the bubbling current, which produced a 
pleasing murmur where it fell, and formed 
a cascade at the outlet. At the head of 
the table above the fountain, sat His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent on a plain ma- 
hogany chair with a feather back. The 
most particular friends of the Prince were 
arranged on each side. They were attended 
by sixty servitors. Seven waited on the 
Prince, besides six of the king’s and six of 
the queen’s in their state livery, with one 
man in a complete suit of ancient armour. 
The public were subsequently admitted to 


* “Romance of London: Strange Stories, Scenes, and Remarkable Persons of the 


Great Town.” By John Timbs. 


London: Richard Bentley. 


+ “ Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of London during the Eighteenth Cen- 


tury.” By James Peller Malcolm, F.A.s. 


London: Longman and Co., 1810. 


“ Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of London from the Roman Invasion to the 


year 1700.” 
VOL. LXVI.—NO. CCCXCV,. 


Same Writer and Publishers, 1811. 
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view the sumptuous scene, when several 
persons were injured by the pressure of the 
crowd ; and according to the newspapers of 
the day, heaps of shoes, bonnets and shawls, 
hats and coats, which had been lost in the 
crowd, were carted away.” 


Vanity of vanities! Is any one 
who partook of that stately and un- 
comfortable feast alive? Did any 
guest feel a feather’s weight of grati- 
tude next day to the princely host or 
the taxpayers who furnished the 
funds, or is even the building extant ? 
No. It was connected with unpleas- 
ant memories, was abandoned for 
Buckingham palace, and taken down 
in 1826. Whoever finds himself in 
the open space between the York 
Column and the foot of Regent-street 
at the witching hour of night, may 
expect to be brushed by the shades 
of the erewhile revellers of Carlton 
House. 

It would be a nice problem to be 
solved, whether the Corporation of 
London set the example of high and 
expensive feasting to royalty and 
nobility, or merely followed in their 
wake. On the occasion of the mar- 
riage of George III. and his visit to 
Guildhall, the Lord Mayor and Com- 
mon Council exhibited their joy and 
loyalty at an expense of £6,898 5s. 4d. 

owever, instead of the 2,000 guests 
of Carlton House, the number in the 
Guildhall was limited to 240 persons 
in order not to incommode their 
Majesties by a crowd. We quote 
some of the delicacies spelled accord- 
ing to the knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages that prevailed among the well- 
to-do London citizens of 1761. 

Westphalia hams consume (qu. con- 
sommés) and richly ornamented, 
tongues Espaniole, Tondron de Vaux 
ala danzie, popiets of Veale glasse, 
fillets of Lamba la conte, comports of 
squabs, Goodevau patte, Perrigoa 
pye, artichoaks a la provincialle, 

ths, blomanges, marbrays, fuelles, 
Teegiieicn and rollards. Some of these 
our readers will recognise, the rest 
will not repay the conjectural labours 
of the commentator. 

A more ennobling and exhilarating 
sight than a royal banquet is a qpre- 
mony, which as Her Majesty’s loving 
subject we hope not to see—a 
coronation. Before the crowning of 
William the Bastard, the entrance of 
the champion, his challenge, and the 
flinging down of his gauntlet was an 
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essential ceremony at the installation 
of Norman dukes. 


“The chivalrous and dignified office of 
Champion of England at our coronations is 
conferred by the feudal manor of Scrivelsby, 
about two miles south of Horncastle, on the 
road towards Boston in Lincolnshire. By 
the holding of this manor the ancient 
family of the Dymokes have derived the 
office of Champion to the Sovereigns of 
England, by the marriage of Sir John 
Dymoke with Margaret de Ludlow, daugh- 
ter of Joane (youngest of the four daughters 
and co-heiresses of Philip de Marmion, Baron 
Marmion) who married Sir John Ludlow. 
On the death of her only brother John, 
Margaret became sole heiress, and brought 
into the family of her husband, Sir John 
Dymoke, the manor of Scrivelsby, which 
had been granted by the Conqueror to 
Robert de Marmion, Lord of Fontenoy in 
Normandy, to be held by grand sergeantry 
to perform the office of champion at the 
king’s coronation. The Marmions, it is 
said, were the hereditary champions of the 
Dukes of Normandy prior to the conquest 
of England.” 


Sir John Dymoke assisted at the 
coronation of Richard IT., Sir Robert 
at those of Richard III., Henry VIL., 
and Henry VIII. His son Sir Ed- 
ward Dymoke wore armour before 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. 
John Dymoke championed good King 
George III. ; his grandson, Sir Henry 
who died in the present year, was 
present at three coronations. At the 
coronation of George IV. his father 
would have borne the helmet with 
the long waving plume, but he was 
in holy orders, and his son Henry, 
then a young man, did the family 


duty. We quote a few words from 
Sir Walter Scott’s account of the 
pageant. 


“The Duke of Wellington, with all his 
laurels, moved and looked deserving the 
baton, which was never grasped by a more 
worthy hand. The Marquess of Anglesey 
showed the most exquisite grace in manag- 
ing his horse, notwithstanding the loss of 
his limb, which he left at Waterloo. I 
never saw so fine a bridle hand in my life, 
and I am rather a judge of horsemanship. 
Lord Howard’s horse was worse bitted than 
those of the two former noblemen, but not 
so much as to derange the ceremony of re- 
turning back out of the hall. The cham- 
pion was performed, as of right, by young 
Dymoke a fine-looking youth, but bearing 
a little too much the appearance of a 
maiden knight, to be the challenger of the 
world in a king’s behalf. He threw down 
his gauntlet however with becoming man- 
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hood, and showed as much horsemanship 
as the crowds of knights and squires around 
him would permit to be exhibited. On'the 
whole the young Lord of Scrivelsby looked 
and behaved extremely well.” 


Probably Sir Walter, while survey- 
ing the pageant, thought of his own 
Lord Marmion in the hall of Sir Hugh 
Heron. 

“‘ He hailed him Lord of Scrivelsbaye, 

Of Lutterworth and Fontinaye, 
Of Tamworth—tower and town.” 


Passing from the champion of the 
English crown and the coronation 
show to a brave and modest champion 
of science, we find the following ac- 
count among the mention of the 
shows of Bartholomew Fair, of the 
gifted Giovanni Battista Belzoni, who 
after long wielding the barber’s razor, 
entered the cloister, then became a 
student in hydraulic science, then a 
posture-master and representative of 
Samson in a drama founded on the 
career of that strong man, and finally 
a successful explorer of Egypt’s cata- 
combs. 

Arriving in London in 1803 he 
walked into Smithfield in Bartholo- 
mew Fair time, where he was noticed 
by the master of a show. “Go,” said 
he to his Merry Andrew, “ to that tall 
fellow whois overlooking the crowd 
as if he walked on stilts, and ask him 
if he wantsa job.” Being conducted 
to the showman, he was so satisfied 
with his personal attractions, that he 
engaged, plumed, painted, and put 
him up at once. 

John Thomas Smith thus gives his 
impression of Belzoni in his “ Book 
for a Rainy day ”’— 


“Our attention was attracted to a mag- 
nificent man, standing as we were told, six 
feet six inches and a half, independent of 
the heels of hisshoes. The gorgeous splen- 
dour of his Oriental dress was rendered 
more conspicuous by an immense plume of 
white feathers which as in the noddings of 
an undertaker’s horse, had their wavy and 
graceful motion enhanced by the move- 
ments of the wearer's head,” 


His speciality was of course the 
lifting of great weights, the carrying 
of many men about in chairs, &c. 
He was hissed at Edinburgh in 
1810, when presenting Orson, for not 
appearing to show suflicient grief at 
the death of the bear. 

In 1820 Belzoni revisited England 
with his Egyptian collection after his 
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unspeakable exertions and toils in 
rocuring and then conveying them 
dows the Nile and to London. 

Little do Mrs. Gore’s “Fair of 
May Fair” imagine what scenes of 
riot and vulgar amusement were en- 
acted under the site of their richly 
furnished boudoirs and drawing- 
rooms a century since. Jugglers, 
prize-fighters, boxers, wild beasts, 
fire-eating mountebanks, racing asses, 
bull-baiters, horse- collar grinners, 
eel-divers, and racers in sacks, occu- 
pied public attention, and emptied 
the public pocket, where lovely ladies 
in dresses of fabulous circumference, 
now yawn over novels, rustle through 
the languid dance, orrest their delicate 
and wearied limbs till a late hour after 
the previous night’s fatigues in the 
ball-room. 

One of the rarest sights that graced 
the decline of May Fair, was presented 
by a handsome and gentle-looking 

renchwoman, who, letting down her 
long fair hair, and winding it round 
the projection of an anvil, would lift 
it from the ground with apparent 
ease. Afterwards this an being 
placed upon her breast, as she lay on 
a soft couch, a couple of siniths for “7 
on it a horse-shoe from the red- 
iron bar, she gaily conversing wal 
singing the while. The shoe being 
formed, she lightly threw off the 
anvil, rose refreshed, and received 
the congratulations of the audience. 
What after this becomes of the “peine 
forte et dur ?” 

Little did the pious Abbot Rahere, 
sometime jester to King Henry L, 
suppose that the building he raised 
in honour of St. Bartholomew, and 
the cloth-fair which he established 
for public convenience, should in time 
become the scene of so much disse- 
luteness and public disorder. This 
zealous man having put off his mot- 
ley, and made a pilgrimage to Rome, 
was advised in a vision to build a 
church in Smithfield to the above- 
named Apostle. The place was a 
mere marsh except a spot called the 
Elms, then and long afterwards the 
locality of the gibbet. Hosier-lane 
marks the site of an osier-fringed 
brook, which emptied itself into the 
Fleet Ditch. During the fair, the 
Court of Pie-poudre ( pied oudreux, 
dusty foot, pedler,) was held to make 
regulations and punish cheats and 
thieves in the stocks or at the whip- 
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ping post. The booths were erected 
within the spacious convent-yard, 
which was carefully locked every 
night. 

In Charles II.’s time the original 
three days’ privilege was extended to 
fourteen. Few people by this time 
thought of buying or selling cloth 
there, and from the character of the 
court we are at liberty to guess that 
of the fair. It could not be held of 
course without the presence of the 
inquisitive Pepys, two of whose en- 
tries run thus :— 


“30th August, 1667. I to Bartholomew 
Fayre to walk up and down, and there 
among other things find my Lady Castle- 
maine at a puppet play (Patient Grizell), 
and the street full of people expecting her 
coming out. . . . 1668. I tothe 
fayre with Lord Brouncker, to see the mare 
that tells money, and many things to ad- 
miration, and then the dancing on the ropes, 
and also the Irish stage play which is very 
ridiculous.” 


Had there been good mechanists and 
scene painters in the days of Dryden 
and Elkanah Settle, our modern de- 
corations could not have exceeded 
those of the Bartholomew Fair of that 
period. So attractive were the enter- 
tainments that the principal theatres 
were closed during its continuance. 
Settle, the city poet, appeared in a 

mn dragon in the famous piece of 
the “Siege of Troy.” Helen and 
Paris rode in a triumphal chariot 
drawn by two white elephants, 
mounted by two pages in rich livery. 
At the side wings were ten elephants 
provided with castles in which were 
richly dressed personages, and on the 
beasts’ necks were perched richly 
dressed pages. “ Beyond and over 
the chariots was seen a vistoe of the 
city of Troy, whose battlements were 
well provided with trumpeters.” 

As late as the last century, the 
spirit of the old “ Mysteries” had not 
died out, as is evident from this an- 
nouncement. 


“At Crawley’s Booth, over against the 
Crown Tavern in Smithfield, during the 
time of Bartholomew Fair, will be pre- 
sented a little opera called the “Creation of 
the World” yet newly revived with the 
addition of Noah’s Flood, also several 
fountains playing water during the time of 
the play. The last scene does present 
Noah and his family coming out of the Ark 
with all the beasts two by two, and all the 
fowls of the air seen in a prospect upon 
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trees; likewise over the ark is seen the sun 


riging in a most glorious manner. More- 
over, a multitude of angels will be seen in 
a double rank, which presents a double 
prospect, one for the sun, the other for a 
palace, where will be seen six angels ring- 
ing of bells. Likewise machines descend 
from heaven, double and treble, with Dives 
rising out of hell, and Lazarus seen in 
Abraham's bosom, besides several figures 
dancing jigs, sarabands, and country 
dances, to the admiration of the specta- 
tors.” 


Among the public entertainments 
of last century must be reckoned the 
prize-fights, which were, after all, 
not more disgusting or demoralizing 
than the bruising matches of our own 
days. We prefer the spectacle of a 
clean cut of a sword to witnessing the 
stroke of a set of knuckles on eyes 
and nose, and the discoloured mass of 
flesh left after it. Here is a copy 
of a challenge issued by a master of 
the noble art of sword and quarter- 
staff. 


“JT, James Miller, serjeant (lately come 
from the borders of Portugal), master of 
the noble science of defence, hearing in 
most places where I have been, of the great 
fame of Timothy Buck of London, master 
of the said science, do invite him to meet 
me, and exercise at the several weapons 
following,—back-sword, sword and dagger, 
sword and buckler, single falchion, case 
of falchions, quarter-staff.” 


In August, 1725, at Mr. Figg’s 
amphitheatre, Oxford-road, Sutton 
the champion of Kent and a heroine 
of the same county, played at broad- 
sword, and quarter -staff against 
Stokes and his much admired con- 
sort. Mr. Malcolm does not inform 
us which fortunate pair received £40 
for excelling at the steel, and £20 at 
the hard wood. 

Patrons of the noble science will 
appreciate this genuine copy of a 
manifesto of the amphitheatre for the 
year 1727 :— 


** In Islington-road, on the 17th of July, 
1727, will be performed a trial of skill by 
the following combatants. We Robert 
Barker and Mary Welsh having often con- 
taminated our swords in the abdominous cor- 
porations of such antagonists as have had 
the insolence to dispute our skill, do find 
ourselves once more necessitated to chal- 
lenge, defy, and invite Mr. Stokes and his 
bold Amazonian virago to meet us on the 
stage, where we hope to give a satisfaction 
to the honourable Lord of our nation, who 
has laid a wager of twenty guineas on our 
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heads. They that give the most cuts to 
have the whole money and the benefit of 
the house, and if swords, daggers, quarter- 
staff, fury, rage, and resolution, will prevail, 
our friends shall not meet with a disap- 
pointment.” 


It is pleasant to find that this de- 
termined challenge met an equally 
determined response. On comparing 
the style of these old-world mani- 
festoes with even the narrative de- 
scriptions of the modern prize-ring, we 
must acknowledge that the bruisers 
of our own day, when forced to take 
pen in hand, know how to invest 
very disagreeable occurrences with 
fanciful and metaphorical disguises. 
Though the operations be the same 
in effect, a reader of delicate nerves 
who would shrinkat mention of blood 
spouting from a mangled nose in reply 
to a set of rough knuckles will hear 
of “claret being tapped” with com- 
parative composure. “ Fibbing” and 
“getting an opponent’s head in Chan- 
cery” are terms much to be preferred 
to those commonly used for signifying 
the processes meant. Matter of fact 
people will probably prefer the plain, 
vulgar style of the old composition. 
This is the concise and _ spirited 
response :—, 

“We James and Elizabeth Stokes of the 
city of London, having already an univer- 
sal approbation by our agility. of body, 
dextrous hands, and courageous hearts, 
need not preambulate on this occasion, but 
rather choose to exercise the sword to their 
sorrow, and corroborate the general opinion 
of the town, than to follow the custom of 
our repartee antagonists. This will be the 
last time of Mrs. Stokes performing on the 
stage,” &e., &e. 


A true idea of the public taste 
in the early part of the 18th century 
could not be given if the following 
challenge and answer were omitted. 
Date, 1772 :— 


“[ Elizabeth Wilkinson of Clerkenwell 
having had some words with Hannah 
Hyfield, and requiring satisfaction, do in- 
vite her to meet me on the stage, and box 
with me for three guineas, each woman 
holding half a crown in each hand, and the 
first woman that drops her money to lose 
the battle.” 

‘1 Hannah Hyfield of Newgate Market, 
hearing of the resoluteness of Elizabeth 
Wilkinson, will not fail to give her more 
blows than words, desiring home blows, 
and from her no favour.” 


Though by no means sympathizing 
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with our modern Pharisee who look- 
ing on the publican of George I.’s 
reign, is prompt to give thanks that 
he is decidedly the better man, we 
cordially avow that those good old 
times were inferior to our own in their 
cruel taste for bull-baiting, cock- 
fighting, and prize-fighting by women. 

Our police are probably more effec- 
tive than the ancient watchmen, and 
the magnates who look to the weal 
of the mighty city have more regard 
to the safety and comfort of the lower 
classes than their predecessors in 
office in 1761. Concerning public 
inconveniences endured by high and 
low, the “Cobbler of Cripplegate,” 
the Punch of his day (London Chro- 
nicle, Vol. IX., p. 375), thus uttered 
his grievances : 


“He could wish to see butchers’ boys 
who gallop through the streets of London, 
punished for so doing, or their horses seized 
for the use of the poor; for though a poor 
man’s life may not be worth preserving, 
his limbs are of some use to him while he 
crawls on earth. 

“Ruinous houses ought to be pulled 
down because they may as well tumble on 
the head of an alderman as on that of a 
cobbler. 

“A regulation in Smithfield market, he 
thinks, ought to take place, because a mad 
Ox may as well gore the lady of a Knight- 
Banneret, as a poor Oyster Wench. 

*“Worn-out hackney coaches should in 
a particular manner be looked into, because 
none but those in easy circumstances can 
be affected by their breaking down in the 
streets. This regulation in no shape regards 
my family, because I never suffer my Moll 
to enter one till I have first properly sur- 
veyed it. 

“Ladders, pieces of timber, &c., should 
by no means be suffered to be carried upon 
men’s shoulders within the posts of the 
city (i.e. on the flags), because by a sudden 
stop they may as well poke out the eye of 
rich man as that of a poor one. 

“ Chairmen, as they are a kind of human 
nags, ought to amble outside the posts as 
well as other brutes. 

‘* Barbers and chimney-sweepers have no 
right, by charter, to rub against a person 
well-dressed, and then offer him satisfac- 
tion by single combat. 

“Splashing a gentleman with white silk 
stockings designedly, is a breach of decency, 
and utterly unknown at Wapping or Hock- 
ley in the Hole. 

‘Churches are no places to sleep in, be- 
cause if a person snores too loud, he not 
only disturbes the congregation, but is apt 
to ruffle the preacher’s temper.” 


That Crispin did not underrate 
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the fashionable devotion of the time 
is evident from the following adver- 
tisement issued in downright earnest 
by the churchwarden of St. Faith’s 
in the Public Advertiser :— 

“To the inhabitants of the parish of St. 
Faith. 

““T have observed of late years that the 
London meeting-houses of all sectaries have 
crowded audiences, and that the prayers of 
our Established Church are read, and the 
sermons of her ministers preached to empty 
seats, unless at places where some new- 
fangled doctrines are propagated to capti- 
vate weak minds. It becomes me as an 
honest man, and agreeable to the oath I 
have taken, earnestly to admonish you to 
attend the church on Sundays, unless pre- 
vented by occasions that are lawful. 

“ Tt requires that I should give you this 
notice publicly, that no person may think 
me over-officious if he finds his name 
among the presentments my oath obliges 
me to exhibit before the Ecclesiastical 
Court at the expiration of my office. 

“ Davip Rice, Churchwarden.” 


Tt is questionable whether the 
times of the Spectator and his suc- 
cessors, of Bartholomew Fair, and of 
Figg the prizefighter, whose likeness 
has been preserved by Hogarth— 
times of great literary activity—ever 

roduced such an errant genius as 

T ohn Mitford, the cousin of Miss 
Mitford and of Dr. Mitford the his- 
torian of Greece. He died on Christ- 
mas Day 1831 in a state of utter 
destitution. 

Born at Mitford Castle in Nor- 
thumberland, his spirit turned to the 
sea, and he fought under Hood and 
Nelson. He afterwards attached 
himself to the newspaper press, and 
edited the Bon Zon Gazette, the 
Scourge, and the Quizzical Gazette. 
While conducting the first of these 
journals, the proprietor had to confine 
him in a sort of cellar, with a candle, 
and a bottle of gin, and a piece of 
old carpet for his coverlet. He wrote 
“Johnny Newcome in the Navy,” 
and “Our King is a true British 
Sailor.” While composing Johnny 
Newcome, the publisher allowed him 
a shilling a day, which was all spent 
in gin, except two pence devoted to 
the purchase of bread, cheese, andan 
onion. The nettles and grass of 
Bayswater fields afforded him a bed 
gratis. Having received a good pair 
of boots, he sold them for a trifling 
sum, immediately invested in gin. 
The purchaser soon returning, taunted 
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him with the news of his having 
pawned them for fifteen shillings. 
** Ah !” was the philosophic answer, 
“You had to go out in the cold todo 
it.” His wifeand family were provided 
for by his relative Lord Redesdale. 
His own poor emaciated body was 
laid in the earth by the charity of 
Mr. Green, of Will’s Coffee-house, 
Lincoln’s-inn-Fields. Young clerks 
and schoolmasters sighing for the 
amenities of a literary life, will do 
well tolay poor Jack Mitford’s career 
to heart. 

In “ Comic Tales and Sketches by 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh,” one of 
the characters sweeps a crossing from 
morning till near dinner-time, and 
then changing his rags for the cos- 
tume of high life, he dines, and 
spends the evening as any gentleman 
would. This, of course, passes for 
fiction, but Mr. Timbs, on the au- 
thority of Mr. Simcox of Harbourne, 
near Birmingham, mentions a poor 
person, who becoming a crossing- 
sweeper in St. James’s Park, amassed 
a large amount, and spent his after- 
noons in the manner described. So 
strong was habit in his instance, that 
he could not give up his morning 
occupation when he became rich. 
He hired a small house with two en- 
trances. A gentleman was seen to go 
in at the front door by a latch-key 
every morning, and quit the house in 
the afternoon. A beggar went out 
at the back door every morning soon 
after the gentleman entered, and 
returned before he emerged from the 
front door in the evening—an inge- 
nious contrivance, but it is strange 
that the secret did not transpire. 

A sweeper has been known to sell 
his interest in a crossing for £40. 
The owner of the Bridge-street cross- 
ing, Blackfriars, bequeathed a large 
sum to Miss Waithman in gratitude 
for his Sunday’s dinner always pro- 
vided by the kind lady. A sweeper 
in Hyde Park left by will to a gen- 
tleman £1,000, because he had gene- 
rally given him a sixpence every time 
he passed. 

he romance of the city would not 
of course be complete if the super- 
natural were not allowed its portion. 
In our restricted selection it is only 
fitting to yield the precedence to 
Royalty. Of all our dynasties that 
of the Stuarts may be looked on as 
the most unlucky, and gossiping his- 
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torians have discovered various omens 
foreboding their mishaps. 


“At the coronation of Charles I. it was 
discovered that all London could not fur- 
nish the quantity of purple velvet required 
for the royal robes and the furniture of the 
throne. What wastobe done? Decorum 
required that the furniture should be all 
en suite. Nearer than Genoa, no consider- 
able addition could be expected. That 
would impose a delay of 150 days. Upon 
mature consideration chiefly of the many 
private interests of the people come up 
from the country that would suffer, it was 
resolved to robe the King in white velvet. 
But this, as it afterwards occurred, was the 
colour in which victims were arrayed. And 
thus it was alleged did the King’s Council 
establish an augury of evil.” 


The reign of James II. was inau- 
gurated by like evil omens. Yet 
the day selected, April 23, ought to 
have been auspicious. “It was St. 
George’s Day, and the anniversary 
of the birth and death of Shake- 
speare. The people were annoyed by 
his dispensing at his coronation with 
the cavalcade from the Tower to 
Westminster, a saving to himself of 
£60,000. The great ceremony being 
thus but lamely accomplished, there 
was a feeling prevalent that he did 
not deserve allegiance. At the coro- 
nation, the crown being rather small 
for his head, was in danger of falling 
off two or three times, and some of 
the assistants were much disconcerted 
by the circumstance.” Worse still, 
“the King’s arms pompously painted 
in the great altar window of a Lon- 
don church, suddenly fell down with- 
out any apparent cause,-and broke to 
pieces, whilst the rest of the win- 
dow remained standing. These were 
accounted ill omens to the King.” 

Dr. Arnould of Camberwell records 
a curious account given to him by a 
gentleman of active habits, who firmly 
believed the truth of his own narra- 
tive. 

Strolling through St. Paul’s church- 
yard on an evening in May, and 
looking at a view of the cathedral in 
one of the print-shop windows he 
was accosted’by a gentleman gravely 
dressed who had stopped to examine 
the same print. He related anecdotes 
of Sir Christopher Wren, and of the 
building of the cathedral, and invited 
him toaccompany him tothetop. They 
ascended to the ball just under the 
cross, and there the stranger pulling 
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out an article resembling a mariner’s 
compass curiously ornamented on the 
border, invited him to look in to it 
if he wished to see how any of his 
friends or relations was at present 
employed. Not having heard for 
some time from his father who lived 
at a distance, and had been lately in 
ill health, he glanced at the mirror, 
and beheld him sitting in his easy 
chair enjoying his afternoon nap. 
He was seized on the moment with 
terrible fear and agitation, and re- 
quested the mysterious man to ac- 
company him down. On leaving him 
at the door this individual uttered 
in a mysterious manner, “‘ Remember 
you are the slave of the man of the 
mirror.” He returned home much 
depressed, and finding himself con- 
tinuing under the influence of mys- 
terious terror, came to consult Dr. 
Arnould. He took the doctor into 
several retired places, and finally into 
the garden, and having told his tale, 
cried out, it is of no use striving to 
hide anything from him. He sees 
on his mirror what I am doing, and 
he knows at this moment what I am 
saying to you. 


“Tn some part of the building which he 
passed in coming down, he showed me a 
great bell, and I heard sounds which went 
to it, and came from it,—sounds of laughter, 
and anger, and pain,—a dreadful confusion 
of sounds. ‘This,’ said he to me as I 
listened with wonder and affright— this 
is my organ of hearing. This great bell is 
in communication with all other bells 
within the circle of hieroglyphics, by which 
every word spoken by those under my con- 
trol, is made audible to me.’ I have not 
told you all. He practices his spells by 
hieroglyphics on walls and houses, and 
wields his power like a detestable tyrant as 
he is, over the minds of those whom he has 
enchanted, and who are the objects of his 
constant spite within the circle of the 
hieroglyphics. You or any other would 
suppose these were only Warren’s Blacking, 
or some other announcement, but we that 
are victims know better. How have I 
toiled and laboured to get beyond their 
influence! Once I walked three days and 
three nights till I fell down under a wall 
exhausted by fatigue, and dropped asleep. 
On waking I found the dreadful sights 
before my eyes, and I found myself as com- 
pletely under his infernal spells at the end 
as at the beginning of my journey.” 


This gentleman being placed under 
the care of skilful men, got rid of his 
hallucinations. He had probably 
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been to the top of St. Paul’s before 
his malady manifested itself, and 
what hesaw, mingled afterwards with 
the creations of his disordered imagi- 
nation. 

Among some supernatural incidents 
not accounted for, Mr. Timbs quotes 
from the “ Diaries of a Lady of Qua- 
lity,” an incident which, if true, must 
have impressed many individuals 
with the fact of supernatural visita- 
tions belonging to the ordinary eco- 
nomy of human things. 

The president (for the time) of a 
literary club, to which Dr. Johnson, 
Edmund Burke, and several other 
eminent characters belonged, pre- 
sented himself one evening in a long 
white gown, and with wan and wasted 
countenance. He sat down, and while 
they were wondering at the unusual 
spectacie, he waved his hand, nodded 
to each, and disappeared from the 
room without speaking. Curiosity 
being excited, they questioned the 
waiters, who averred that no person 
resembling the president had lately 
entered or left the house. Sending 


to his residence, which was near, they 
ascertained that he had expired some 


ten or fifteen minutes before. Here 
was a veritable apparition without a 
shadow of doubt. Many years after, 
that gentleman’s housekeeper ac- 
knowledged to Burke, that having 
been warned by the doctor on the day 
of her master’s death not to leave 
him for a moment, nor suffer him to 
rise out of bed, he being in a violent 
fever, and liable to immediate death 
if he caught cold, she had neglected 
the order, and in her absence he 
arose, walked to the club-room, and 
died immediately on his return. Dr. 
Johnson and his literary confreres 
must have been rare adepts in the 
difficult science of keeping a secret. 


* “The bokys of Haukyng and Hunting, and also of Coot armuris.” 
Dame Juliana Barnes or Berners, Prioress of Sopwell Nunnery. 


1486. 
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No one seemed aware of this remark- 
able incident from the days of Burke 
and Goldsmith till the other day. 
Mr. Timbs has touched in his 
very agreeable work on nearly every 
romantic or remarkable person or 
event connected with his city of pre- 
dilection. Agreeably to our opening 
announcement we have glanced at 
very few of the very many subjects 
worth quoting. The reader anxious 
for London lore will make or renew 
acquaintance with the First and all 
the Bridges, the old buildings on 
London-bridge, Crosby-place, the 
Tower and its gory histories, its 
many noble inmates in times past, 
and how the shameless Colonel Blood 
attacked the Duke of Ormond in St. 
James’s-street. The curious in the 
duello will be entertained with the 
several remarkable encounters within 
London walls, and the amateurs in 
Rogues’ histories will find themselves 
richly catered for. Intrigues in High 
Life are recorded, the Cock-lane 
Rapping narrated, and the recovery 
of the unique Book of St. Albans* 
told in detail. Pig-faced ladies, Irish 
giants, celebrated dwarfs, the sports 
at Ranelagh and Vauxhail, and hun- 
dredsof notable personages from Jack 
Cade to “ Sarah the Haughty,” find 
lace in these entertaining volumes. 
Ve can fancy the author’s regret as 
he finished the last page at taking 
leave of his favourite field. How- 
ever this subject is not easily used 
up. He will still find ample occupa- 
tion both in the highways and by- 
waysof London, Historical, Romantic, 
Biographical, and Descriptive. What 
he has done, is done so well, that we 
would gladly see his pen again em- 
ployed upon a theme which is nearly 
inexhaustible, and into whose interest 
he has entered so earnestly. 


Written by 
Printed at St. Albans, 


In June, 1844, it was purchased by a pedler along with some rags, 9 Ibs. in’ all, 
It is now in the British Museum, King’s Library, Show Case VIII. 
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GARRICK. 


THE position of the players with re- 
ference to the public and especially 
to the authorities during the period 
when what was called “the star of 
Garrick” rose, was very curious. 
They were scarcely recognised by the 
laws ; they were regarded with open 
disfavour by the public officials, 
and by those who were known as 
“ vood citizens ;’ and their own inter- 
nal affairs were in a state of violent 
anarchy. It may be said that the 
coming of Garrick brought everything 
into order, and gave the actors weight, 
respectability, and prestige. 

The old history of the English stage 
and of the peculiar position of actors 
has been often told—how, from their 
entertainment being of a nature to 
cause crowds and obstruction, they 
fell necessarily under the class of 
“vagrants,” and could only escape 
the treatment of vagrants, by at- 
taching themselves to the king, or 
to some great nobleman, and even 
wearing the livery of those au- 
gust protectors. How thus they 
were literally “‘His Majesty’s ser- 
vants,” retained even when the de- 
grading character had long been 
abolished, and the king had instead 
given them a sort of licence or pro- 
tection, known as a patent. It was 
not unnatural that there should be a 
strange feeling among the “ good 
citizens” against the “stage players 
and their profession,” especially as the 
vicinity of a playhouse was said to 
bring with it a rapid corruption, and 
abominations fatal to the order and 
decency of the neighbourhood. There 
were other objections, too, arising 
perhaps from the plays themselves, 
more than from playhouses, and 
which made them obnoxious to all 
in authority. 

Collier’s diatribes were still recol- 
lected and quoted ; and it is almost 
amusing to see how tacitly it was 
assumed that “the playhouses ” 
were a growing abuse, that might 
presently assume alarming propor- 
tions, as an abuse which the police 
felt growing too strong for them to 
cope with, and which it was high time 
should engage the serious considera- 


tion of all good men and heads of 


families for its repression. The pub- 
lic journals, the Craftsman, and such 
papers of this time, are all tuned to 
this key. 

The danger was, in the growing 
passion of the younger portion of the 
community for theatrical amusement. 
“The university,” said one letter- 
writer, “will probably soon supply 
actors; and the students of the fone 
of Court now know more of the laws 
of the stage than of the law of the 
land.” “It is incredible,” says Tin- 
dal, “how the play-mongers were 
followed,” and not unnaturally the 
solemn citizens, who stood by the 
succession in the minutest tittle, and 
who believed that everything, more 
or less directly, bore on succession 
and on loyalty, when they found their 
sons and apprentices crowding to the 
theatres, augured the worst. 

During this decade of years that 
preceded Garrick’s coming, there was 
a theatre in Drury-lane, another in 
the Haymarket, a third in Lincoln’s- 
Inn Fields, and a fourth newly erected 
in Goodman’s Fields. There were, 
besides, other houses rising up in dif- 
ferent directions, or rather “ saloons,” 
built or projected on speculation, in 
the hope that some one would take 
them for theatres. Drury-lane was 
Wren’s Drury, and was passing from 
Rich, whom the “ Beggars’ Opera” 
had made “ gay,” to the wealthy and 
foolish young Mr. Highmore, whose 
career was an exact parallel to that 
of a young opera manager of our own 
day; and from Highmore to Fleet- 
wood; and underthischange, and from 
the desertions of actors, seemed to 
hurry from bad to worse. The Hay- 
market, situated in one of the worst 
of theatrical neighbourhoods, in a 
perfect wilderness, for there were no 
squares or handsome streets near it, 
and the “ West-End” had not yet 
come into repute and fashion, was 
even defective in its construction, 
and though built for an opera, caused 
the singers’ voices, to ramble with 
hollowed reverberation, as if they 
were singing in the aisles of a cathe- 
dral. This, too, had suffered from the 
general anarchy—thesingers had been 
driven out—the actors Thad invaded 
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it, and alterations had been made to 
improve its interior. Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields was doing well ; but for Good- 
man’s Fields, the newest and latest 
built, was in store a hard struggle for 
existence, although in its last agony 
it was to bring out the famous Ros- 
cius of the age. 

Goodman’s Fields were situated a 
little behind where the Minories now 
are, and in Ayliffe-street—a sort of 
industrial quarter, noted for a con- 
gregation of weavers and silk throw- 
sters. Butin the year 1728, an actor 
called Odell, who afterwards was 
made the first licenser, took a throw- 
ster’s shop in the street, collected a 
strolling company, converted it into 
a sort of temporary theatre, and 
opened it for plays. The experiment 
met with success. The situation be- 
ing so near the City was found con- 
venient, and it soon became a place 
of resort. They were not interfered 
with by the authorities. But it seems 
to have had a disastrous effect on the 
neighbourhood. The decent throw- 
sters and hand-weavers were gradu- 
ally driven out—not on account of 
a sensitive and outraged morality— 
as Sir John Hawkins and the “loyal 
citizens” insinuated, but because the 
rents rose too high. Every second 
house had a bunch of grapes hang- 
ing over the door, and became a 
tavern, or perhaps a bagnio disguised 
as a tavern.* 

At this theatre they played “Charles 
the First,” “containing sentiments 
suited to the character of republicans, 
sectaries, and enthusiasts, and a sceni- 
cal representation of that prince’s 
disastrous reign, better forgotten than 
remembered.” Those are the words 
of that “high Tory” Middlesex ma- 
gistrate, Sir- John Hawkins, who 
was inexpressibly shocked at this 
outrage on decency and loyalty. 
“Sober persons thought,” he says, 
in a most amusing and characteristic 
passage, “that the revival of the 
memory of past transactions such as 
these were, would serve no good pur- 
pose, but on the contrary perpetuate 
an enmity between the friends to 
and opponents of our ecclesiastical 
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and civil establishment.” This, in- 
deed, helps us to what were the true 
views of “sober persons,” in refer- 
ence to stage plays, who saw in their 
amusements a dangerous outlet for 
free thought and open radicalism. 
This adventure would, no doubt, 
have flourished, but for an inflam- 
matory sermon given in St. Botulph’s, 
at which, it is said, the manager lost 
heart, and finally disposed of his 
house to another actor, Henry Gif- 
fard, who stood in less awe of the 
Church. 

A few years later this Henry Gif- 
fard, an actor himself, marked the 
success of his temporary stage and 
saw it could be improved. He pur- 
chased the throwsters’ house, and 
opened a subscription in twenty-three 
shares of a hundred pounds each, for 
building a regular theatre. It was 
taken up eagerly, especially as each 
subscriber was to receive one and six- 
pence for each acting “day,” and a 
free admission. On the*2nd of 
October, 1732, the new theatre, the 
one in which Garrick was to play 
nine years later, was opened with 
“King Henry the Fourth.’ The 
interior was very handsomely deco- 
rated. In an oval over the stage 
was a sort of apotheosis of His Ma- 
jesty, attended by Peace, Liberty, and 
Justice, and “trampling oppression” 
under foot—the popular attitude for 
“peaceful” monarchy. All round 
were four medallions of Shakespeare, 
Dryden, Congreve, and Betterton, 
who was thus oddly selected to be 
put in the company of the famous 
dramatists. The “platfond” was 
handsomely painted with scenes from 
famous plays. On the left was Cato, 
ointing at the body of his dead son, 
farcius. In the centre was “ Ciesar 
stabbed in the Senate-house,” a sub- 
ject in keeping with the play of 
“Charles the First,” and which no 
doubt equally offended the “sober 
persons” who did not see, but per- 
haps heard of it. On the right was 
the parting of Mare Antony and 
Octavia ; and on “the sounding-board 
over the stage,” a part of the deco- 
ration that comes on us with sur- 





* Riots broke out in these places, one of which was kept by a Quaker woman, @vho, 
dressed in the garb of her sect, was brought before a Middlesex magistrate, who was 


no other than Sir John Hawkins. 


“*T reproved her,” says the Baronet, “ for her course 


of life, but could not make her sensible that it was scandalous.” 
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prise, was Apollo and the Nine 
Muses. Such was the interior of the 
new theatre, which we are told was 
looked on as “a neat and elegant 
piece of workmanship ;” and to this 
platform must the fine eyes of 
Garrick have often wandered. 

Great crowds flocked to it. It 
drew chiefly apprentices and young 
students, who ty became bitten with 
a stage passion, superadded to which 
was a desire for playing themselves. 
This produced fresh combinations 
aud fresh companies. A new house 
of entertainment was opened in York 
Buildings ; another was talked of at 
St. Martin’sle Grand. A fellow call- 
ed Potter opened another in the 
Haymarket. In short, it did almost 
seem that some sort of legislation, 
not for the suppression, but for the 
regulation of such places, was called 
for. Unless some legal steps were 
taken, a lugubrious opponent pro- 
phesied that “the whole nation 
would degenerate into a set of stage 
players.” As for Goodman’s Fields, 


by this time it had become encircled, 
according to Sir John Hawkins’ ex- 
traordinary expression, “ by a halo of 


Bagnios.”’ 

This tone of the “sober persons” 
was greatly favoured by the dis- 
sensions of the players themselves, 
who would loudly appeal to thé pub- 
lic. In the year after the opening 
of the new Goodman’s Fields Theatre, 
there was a revolt at Drury Lane, 
—the leading players left their 
manager, the foolish spendthrift, 
Highmore, and set up at “the French 
House,” as the Haymarket was then 
called, under the leadership of The- 
ophilus Cibher. The deserted man- 
ager struggled on for a time with 
great gallantry, and at a steady loss 
of some fifty pounds a week, which, 
however, he met with strict honour. 
At last, losing all patience, he was 
advised by his lawyers to take a 
most injudicious step to destroy the 
rebels, and for which he no doubt 
counted on the unfriendly feeling of 
the authorities. Itwill be recollected 
that there was and still are popular 
notions abroad of the players being 
“ rogues and vagrants,” who had “no 
settlement,” and it was hoped that 
by same outrageous wresting of the 
Vagrant Act a,conviction might be 
obtained. The very idea was mon- 
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strous, but not more monstrous than 
the ignorance which guided all the 
proceedings in the matter. They 
chose Harper, a lusty, stout actor, 
who was said to play /alstajf more 
coarsely than Quin, but yet caused 
greater laughter. He was a respec- 
table citizen, with a house in St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, and a voter ; 
and it is said that he was selected as 
the victim because he was of a gentle 
and timorous disposition. A justice, 
whose name has been preserved, one 
Thomas Clarges, was found to sign 
a committal, and the unfortunate 
actor was sent to a house of correc- 
tion, as “a rogue and a vagrant.” 
This act caused a perfect storm. 
His friends took up the case warmly, 
and he was brought up under writ of 
Habeas Corpus, before Lord Hard- 
wick at Westminster Hall. The 
committal was produced, and Mr. 
Abney, the prisoner’s counsel, argued 
the case. The Middlesex magistrate 
had written that, whereas the pri- 
soner “appeared to him to have no 
visible way of livelyhood, but wasa 
common player of interludes, he 
adjudged him to be a rogue and a 
vagabond and sent him to the keeper 
of the House of Correction to be 
kept to hard labour until the first 
day of sessions.” Even as to mere 
form this document was faulty. It 
was not set out that the magistrate 
had jurisdiction, as required by the 
statute, nor that the information was 
made by a constable or inhabitant, 
nor was the time of his offence 
given, nor the time of incarceration 
defined, also required by the statute, 
Mr. Abney further contended that 
the spirit of the Act was that it 
should apply to vagrancy, as indeed 
it will appear to any one who reads 
it carefully ; and that the prisoner 
did not even come under the justice’s 
own warrant, which described him 
as “a common player of interludes,” 
whereas Harper was a comedian and 
actor of eminence. The Chief Jus- 
tice, when the court came to give 
judgment, spoke strongly against 
the whole proceeding, and pronounced , 
the warrant bad, because it did not 
describe the prisoner “ as a vagrant,” 
and thus bring him within the words 
of the Act. At the same time he 
discharged the prisoner on his own 
recognizances, so that the other side 
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might renew the proceedings as they 
thought fit.* 

There were judges at the time who 
would have been ready to strain an 
Act of Parliament, in the cause of 
loyalty and order, butthe Chief Justice 
was too constitutional a lawyer for 
such a course. Even when one of 
the lawyers lightly proposed putting 
off the case, he almost gave him a 
reproof, saying that where the liberty 
of a subject was involved, was a 
matter not to be so treated. But 
by this repulse Highmore suffered 
terribly. His costs had been con- 
siderable, and he never recovered the 
attack. 

Still he had the sympathies of 
those in authority with him. The 
growing evil was narrowly watched, 
and it is said that an order was sent 
to Goodman’s Fields stopping the 
performance, to which, however, no 
attention was paid. But it was now 
to attract the attention of Parlia- 
ment. In the House was a cer- 
tain Sir John Bernard, a good 
specimen of an independent member 
-—troublesome, a little dreaded by 
the minister, and noted for a rude, 
unpOtished style of delivery and 
speech, which was set off with such 
flowers as “if so be,” “set in case,” 
&c.; and this member, in the year 
1735, brought the state of the theatres 
before the House. He made the 
members smile by his over-coloured 
pictures of the abuses which existed 
and of the destruction to which the 
nation was hurrying ; and proposed 
a Bill to restrain the number of the 
theatres. But he was left behind by 
a Mr. Erskine who, in a true British 
speech, deplored the changes in the 

nglish nation who, though it could 
be “cheerful and facetious as was be- 
coming a sober and sedate people” by 
nature, and still have actually left be- 
hind “the fiddling fluttering” French, 
there being actually double the num- 
ber of theatres there was in Paris. 

This was touching the true note. 
Contempt of French and foreigners. 
It was astonishing to all Europe, 
this real “country member” said, 
‘that eunuchs and signoras should 
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have set salaries equal to that of 
Lords of the Treasury or Judges, 
with more to the same effect. This 
Bill however recejved general support. 
Walpole and the not too straitly 
laced Pulteney, both supported it. 
But after some delays was finally 
“dropped,” owing it is said to the 
King requiring a clause to be 
inserted adding to the despotic power 
of his chamberlain, which was con- 
sidered too overgrown already. 

But the “sober persons” were not to 
be daunted. According to their case 
the evils were daily increasing. One 
sober person in trade finds a place of 
this fatalamusement opened suddenly 
next door to him. Instantly the little 
business street becomes blocked up 
with fashionable carriages; and his 
carts coming to unload cannot draw 
up, or if drawn up are ordered out 
of the way by insolent footman. 

But in the mean time Fielding had 
been giving his penunbounded licence 
at the Haymarket, and it was no 
doubt this dangerous freedom that 
made the Government bring in a Bill 
which should deal with actors, as 
well as with the plays they perform- 
ed. In 1737 this severe measure 
was brought in, and passed success- 
fully—a most degrading one for 
the player. For it was actually an 
amendment of the Rogue and Va- 
grant Act—thus showing the Middle- 
sex Dogberry, Thomas Clarges, that 
if he had mistaken the letter of the 
law, he had only anticipated what 
would be its spirit. By one section 
in this Act,t any one without. a set- 
tlement in the parish or patent, was 
to be dealt with criminally as a rogue 
and vagabond; and if he had a settle- 
ment and neither patent nor licence, 
he was to be fined at the suit of any 
informer. By another section every 
cen was to be sent to the cham- 

rlain fourteen days before represen- 
tation. 

This put the adversaries of the 
stage in great heart. Almost its first 
result was the closing of the Hay- 
market. But Giffard, who a couple 
of years before had gone back to 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, in this year 





* See this case reported, with a pith and brevity that would confound our modern 
reporters, in Lee, vol. ii., p. 349. Committal, argument, and judgment barely fill 


a page. 
¢ 10 Geo. II., cap. 19, the well known Licensing Act. 
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suddenly reappeared at Goodman’s 
Fields, and it is said braved an order of 
the Court requiring him to close his 
theatre. Indeed it was not difficult 
to “pick a hole” in this Act. After 
the failure in Harper’s case, no one 
could hope to put in force the clause 
in reference to an actor having no 
settlement.* Mere strollers, who 
ranged from theatre to theatre, fell 
easily under this Act ; but the more 
respectable comedians found out 
some trick of renting the house at 
£10 per annum, and paying Scot and 
Lot, which was found to answer. 
But it was not so easy to get over 
the next clause, which applied to 
acting without licence. Still the 
manager of Goodman’s Fields found 
out a successful trick. He advertised 
aconcert which the Act did not reach, 
and after the concert gave the play 
gratis | 
Mr. Garrick had now arrived in 
London. He had travelled back 
with Victor, a useful official at the 
Irish theatres, and who knew most 
of the actors on both sides of the 
water. They reached town on the 
10th of May, Garrick bringing with 
him six hundred pounds, the spoil 
and profit of his campaign. ut 
he did not flourish his booty, and 
swagger coarsely, as Foote had done, 
who boasted that he with the Duke 
of Bedford had stripped the natives 
of every shilling they possessed. He 
found the air thick with clouds. 
Every thing dramatic was in con- 
fusion and disorder. His clear busi- 
ness-eye saw that a partial wreck 
must soon come, and that his post 
clearly was to stand by and bide his 
time. Meanwhile, without commit- 
ting himself to anything, he moved 
cautiously, and in his way picked up 
—— that offered. 
uring his absence the theatres 


continued in the same unhappy con- 


dition. The managers took the un- 
worthy course of appealing to the 
popular prejudices, and inflamed 
them by the selection of plays likely 
to stir the vulgar passions of the mob; 
and although the rebellion had inter- 
fered with all theatrical amusement, 
the managers knew the chord of 
bigotry properly touched was sure to 
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find a hearty recompense and really 
good audience. The little “ theatre 
in the Hay” was opened for opera, 
with Gimmiani’s music, and with 
the amateur assistance of Prince 
Lobkiwitz, and the “ Mysterious 
Chevalier of St. Germain.” But 
the loyalist mob would not tolerate 
an entertainment supported by Pa- 
pists and foreigners ; and after nine 
nights the place was shut up “by 
order.” The ‘“ Nonjuror” was played 
very often, and with such profit to 
the managers that, as the pleasant 
Mrs. Cibber said, “that it would give 
them a respect for the name for the 
rest of their lives.” But the topping 
of all was Lacy’s bringing out “ Per- 
kin Warbeck, the Popish Impostor,” 
magnificently “mounted ;’ perhaps 
the most comic wresting of history 
to bigotry on record. The audience, 
however, had the good sense to 
laugh at “Henry the Seventh,” who 
was made to represent English Pro- 
testantism and freedom. But even 
with this attraction the affairs of the 
theatre were in a wretched condition ; 
the actors were on half salaries, and 
there was often scarcely forty pounds 
in the house. 

Mrs. Cibber herself suffered a little 
from the ungenerous passions of the 
moment. She was a Catholic, but 
had not been acting of late. As con- 
tributions were being raised all over 
the country for the purpose of testing 
the loyalty of the people, and for as- 
sisting the State, she had proposed 
to Lacy that she should play her 
great part of Polly in the “ Beggars’ 
Opera,” three nights, for some 
“charity for the veterans at Guild- 
hall,” and offered to defray the 
charges of the house. Lacy after a 
long delay sent “a dirty fellow,” at 
night, with a note, in which he said 
the time chosen was inconvenient, 
But the green-room was in a fury, 
She was “cursed” in all moods and 
tenses, and Mrs. Clive led off their 
maledictions. They thought that 
leading in such a business was taking 
too great airs on herself, in her interest 
of a “ Popish” lady ; or were perhaps 
indignant that they would be forced 
to contribute out of their dwindled 
salaries to public charity. Next day 


* The law had mended its hand here, and had pronounced acting without a “ settle- 
ment” vagrancy; whereas, before it was a matter of construction under Anne’s Act, 


whether acting was vagrancy. 
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in the papers appeared a letter signed 
A VETERAN PROTESTANT, accusing 
her of being a Roman Catholic, and 
disaffected, and an unworthy assault 
on a woman, which evidently was 
written in the green-room. She re- 
plied to it modestly and temper- 
ately, simply stating her attachment 
to the Royal Family then established 
on the throne, and gratefully acknow- 
ledged the kindness and honours they 
had heaped upon her. This ungener- 
ous attack did her no harm. Rich 
at once offered Covent Garden. The 
“ Beggars’ Opera” was played trium- 

Senile for three nights to crammed 
nouses, and six Nealieed pounds was 
handed over to the charity. 

She, too, was eagerly watching for 
the break-up of Drury Lane. Like 
Garrick, she was playing his waiting 
game, trying to strengthen her power 
and her hold on the public by ab- 
sence. What she was eagerly plan- 
ning was a joint direction with Gar- 
rick and Quain, and afterwards with 
Garrick alone; but the latter was 
too cautious to commit himself. He 
was waiting the moment when he 
could command alone; and though 
pressed by her with’ hints, direct 

roposals, contrived to slip away to 

reland without seeing her, or com- 
mitting himself in any way. With 
great delight she watched the gradual 
decadence of the Old House. Now 
there was not fifteen pounds taken 
of a night. Now, the stage had been 
“built up” for the accommodation 
of the crowds who were to rush to 
see the “ Recruiting Officer ;’ but as 
no crowd came he had to shut up 
the benches with a flat scene. No 
doubt Lacy knew ‘well the con- 
federacy formed against him. He 
tried to detach Mrs. Cibber by fresh 
and advantageous offers, and when 
these were declined, went round tell- 
ing everywhere of the insolence and 
exorbitance of Garrick and his con- 
fidante, who had made such extrava- 
gant demands as no house could 
offer togive. It wassaid, too, that he 
and his friends were watching a 
pamphlet, in which the rapacity of 
the pair were to be properly, ex- 
memed, ; and the actress was very 
eager that their move should be pro- 
vided against ; and if such did appear, 
should be replied to; and Garrick’s 
written decline of his proposals really 
set before the public. It seems a little 
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hard to make out in what respect 
Lacy acted so badly towards them, 
for he appears to have made fair 
offers to both, The real cause of 
difference was the opposing interest 
of the parties ; and he unconsciously, 
perhaps, but very effectively con- 
trived to keep the breach wide, by 
filling his friend’s mind, when he was 
away, with the most inflaming topics. 
Lacy tried some advertisements, hint- 
ing at the matter in the papers, but 
finding that they did not pique the 
public, gave over his plan of a pam- 
phlet attack. This, at least, is Mrs. 
Cibber’s account ; but it must be re- 
collected that for years afterwards 
Lacy and Garrick lived in the closest 
“managing” relations, and in the 
most perfect harmony, and with the 
greatest submission toall his partner's 
wishes. Indeed he seems to have been 
aquiet, unaggressive being, and not at 
all full of that malignity which the 
clever actress represented him as 
displaying. She even tried to mis- 
aes him as setting up Good- 
fellow as a rival to Garrick, at Drury 
Lane. Still she could get no very 
hearty co-operation from him. He 
had proposed that Quin should be 
of their party. 

Early in the year 1746, only a few 
wecks before the battle of Culloden, 
some young and vivacious Scotch 
gentlemen, who had been studying 
at a Dutch university, where they left 
Charles Townshend behind thane, 
were embarking at Helvoetslys, on 
their way home to their own country. 
One of these students was the hand- 
some, lively, and not too strait- 
laced Doctor Carlyle, the clergyman 
of Inverness, whose memoirs are such 
agreeable reading. They sailed about 
eight of a fine spring morning, and 
among their fellow - passengers, he 
remarked two foreigners, with a very 
handsome young page. This party 
he assumed to be a Hanoverian baron 
going up to St. James’s with his suite 
—a sort of traveller met frequently 
on the route to London in those days. 
Presently the wind began to freshen 
into a gale—the Scotchmen enjoyed 
it, but the young page got down to 
the only berth in the cabin, which 
had been mysteriously secured for 
him; and becoming very ill, called 
out in French to know if there was 
ony danger. 

he young student at once detected 
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a woman’s voice, fé-assured her, and 
with his friends, were very attentive 
and obliging, in their gay Scotch way; 
and they were told that this was a 
young dancer from Vienna, coming 
to try the English stage, at the little 
theatre in “the Hay,” and the 
supposed Hanoverian baron, hear- 
ing the conversation, professionally 
begged their patronage tor the young 
girl, 

: Landing at Harwich, they travelled 
on up to London ; but at Colchester 
the servants of the hotel suspected 
the sex of: the young page, and began 
to insult “the foreigners,” as indeed 
“ beggarly foreigners” in those times 
were fair game for British insult. 
But the young men interfered, stood 
by the party, and saw that they were 
civilly treated. The next day they 
met on the road again, and the Scotch 
gentlemen made the young lady dine 
with them. Finally they got to Lon- 


don, and the theatrical party put up 
in Friday-street. 

They did not forget their promise 
of patronage ; for shortly after the 
young girl made her appearance at 
the opera in the Haymarket, and 


they all repaired to see her. The 
whole thing seemed to their Scotch 
minds very unreal and tawdry, but 
the dancing, which they were per- 
haps prepared to like, they thought 
“ exquisite.” 

The young girl, who was travelling 
once as a page, was made Madlle. 
Violette, the reputed daughter of a 
respectable citizen of Vienna, named 
John Veigel. The young Scotchmen 
took her for sixteen, but she was in 
reality over twenty-one.* 

When the children of Maria Teresa 
were learning dancing, this young girl 
was taken to the palace with some 
others to form a sort of class, and she 
was there said to have attracted the 
Empress’s notice, so much so as to 
have been requested by her to trans- 
late her name from Veigel—a patois 
corruption of Veilchen—a violet, into 
the corresponding and prettier French 
word. But it was said also that the 
Emperor’s hard eye had fallen with 
favour on the young lady who came 
to practise with his children; and 
that the Empress, alarmed, had sent 
her away to England, with recommen- 
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dations to influential persons there, 
with a view also to making her first 
appearance on the stage in England. 
And thus it was that she came to be 
travelling with the Scotch gentlemen. 
But this little history has an air al- 
most too melodramatic for proba- 
bility. It seems much more likely— 
almost certain indeed — that she 
should have come from the coulisses 
of the Vienna theatre, than that she 
should have, at her age, crossed over 
into a foreign country, to make her 
debut before astrange and almost hos- 
tile audience ; and the change of name 
can be much more naturally accounted 
for by the laws of theatrical euphony, 
than by the unaccountable “ order” 
of an empress. The fact of her 
brother, “ Ferdinand Charles,” be- 
longing to the Vienna ballet, makes 
it more probable. She would seem 
to have come over with some Rossi- 
ters who were looking after some 
English property ; and her travelling 
disguise has quite the air of a lady 
who was accustomed to the foot- 
lights. 

The Earl of Burlington and his 
family were, no doubt, among those 
to whom she brought introductions. 
They seemed to have taken her up 
with extraordinary warmth ; and 
from mere patronage their attention 
grew into affection. She became one 
of the lions ; and at a time too when 
there were such lions as “ the Duke” 
and the Irish Mr. Hussey that “pick- 
ed” up a duchess, and a hundred 
heroes and follies of the moment to 
be rivalled. She was talked of every- 
where, from Leicester House down- 
wards ; and—unusual privilege for a 
dancer—was made free of noble and 
fashionable houses ; and she appears 
to have been eminently attractive. 
A dainty little miniature of Petitot’s, 
which has all the air of being anthen- 
tic, shows her as she appeared about 
his time—a sort of Watteau beauty, 
with a small round face, with small 
but ripe lips, and a “moue moue” 
mouth, with a cloud of. torquoise 
drapery floating about her; and al- 
though there is no engraved mezzotint 
of character to help us toan idea of the 
charms of the youthful dancer, even 
the rude cheap copperplates out of 
the magazines, preserve this fond yet 


* She was born on the 29th February, 1724-5, at Vienna.—Bownpey, 
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delicate and inviting character of her 
beauty.* And this attractive young 
Viennese, who had heard all London 
talk of the battle of Culloden, and 
who danced with such applause in 
that ill-fated year, and became the 
wife of David Garrick, lived long 
enough to sit to Mr. George Cruik- 
shank, for one of his most character- 
istic etchings, and was alive some 
forty years ago. There are many 
now alive who could have heard her 
telling of Maria Theresa and her 
court. 

A dull but handsome Prince of 
Hesse, who had been in the staff of 
“the Duke” through the Scotch cam- 
paign, had arrived in town, and was 
the cynosure of the moment. Al- 
though it was the second of June, 
town was full, and the weather 

eeable. This was the personage 
of whom Walpole said he was per- 
haps reckoned lively enough in his 
own country, because though he 
spoke but little altogether, he 
opened his mouth a good deal. 

e was showing himself everywhere. 
All the attraetions of London were 
displayed to him. On the Sunday he 
dined with the King, who presented 
him with a splendid sword. On the 
Monday he went to Ranelagh, where 
he supped, and there he went up to 
the great and famous actor, Mr. 
Garrick, not long back from Dublin, 
and spoke to him. People in the 
country were very anxious to have 
the exact words used by his Royal 
Highness. It is curious that on the 
following night he should have been 
at the opera with all his suite, to see 
the equally famous danseuse ; and it 
was remarked that he changed from 
his own box into the Prince of Wales’, 
to get a better view of the “last 
dance,” which was danced by the 
Violette. Thus the future husband 
and wife received nearly equal honour; 
and most likely Mr. Garrick, who re- 
sorted to places of fashion like Rane- 
lagh, was also present at the opera, 
to see this homage to one whom he 
did not think of then as his future 
wife. : 

In fact Lacy had determined, to 
profit by the general rejoicing, and 
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although the season was over, kept 
his aangeny together for a few 
nights, in honour of the prince, 
He soon secured Garrick for 
three performances, two of which 
seemed to have been his weaker plays 
—“Othello” and “The Stratagem.” 
These three performances, however, 
brought him three hundred pounds, 
and most likely the acquaintance of 
the prince. 

Inu fact he was just starting from 
Covent Garden lodgings, “at a perri- 
wig-maker’s” in the Piazza, to go 
down on a visit to Mrs. Cibber at 
Woodbay. It was indeed hard to 
resist an invitation from that good- 
natured actress, who was to send her 
chaise to meet him at Reading. She 
even wished him to bring down his 
riding horses, which he was rich 
enough at this time to keep. 

The Haymarket was at this time 
administered by the Prince of Wales 
and Lord Middlesex, just as Drury 
Lane came to be later by Lord Byron 
and a company of noble directors. 
They were giving the operas of 
Gliick, who was now in England, and 
who on his benefit night was to play 
a tune on a series of glasses filled 
with water. 

But with the royal manager of the 
theatre the new dancer had fallen into 
disfavour. He had required her totake 
lessons from a French dancing-mas- 
ter, Denoyer, who was beside an in- 
triguer, and a useful tool of the prince, 
and she had refused. Most likely this 
was but the approach for designs not 
so honourable as that of having her 
taught an accomplishment, and this 
piece of fortitude, remarkable in 
those days, may have helped to se- 
cure her that exceptional entree to 
the rooms of Burlington House. It 
did certainly. seem strange that a 
person of her condition should be 
treated with such marked distinction ; 
and it was only to be expected that 
the eager scandal-mongers of the 
town should account for it after their 
own light, and assume her to be the 
daughter of the nobleman who 
made her so welcome at his home. 
With that we shall deal later. 

In the preceding year an attempt 


* There was long a sort of controversy as to what was the correct shape of her name. 


Murphy, with inexcusable carelessness, calls her Viletti. 


Davies, Violetti. 


Davies, and many copying 


Walpole more correctly calls, once the Violetta, but in other places 


gives her her true name—the Violette. Violetti is neither Italian nor French. 
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had been madé to open the Opera- 
house; but in deference to the 
popular feeling, at that time too ex- 
cited to listen to foreigners’ voices 
and “ Popish” singing, it had been 
shut up. A second attempt, under 
better auspices, and in all the satis- 
faction of victory, was made the fol- 
lowing year, with such singers as 
Frasi, Monticelli,and Nardi, and later 
in the exquisite dancing of the Vio- 
lette, which redeemed every thing. 

Among those who looked on at 
the “ exquisite” dancing of the Vio- 
lette was zones Burney, who had 
been a diligent frequenter of the 
Opera-house in the January of the 
year, had seen or Gliick de- 
graded to such hack work as setting 
“The Fall of the Giants,” an oper- 
atic compliment to “the Duke” and 
his victories, which, however, there 
was still taste enough in the public 
not to go and see.* 

On this account, perhaps, it was 
pronounced to be the best opera 
season known for along time. The 
Violette must have been the chief 
attraction. Two noble ladies, sisters, 
the Countesses of Burlington and 
Talbot, were competing for her, 


having her always at their houses. 
For Lady Burlington she was now 


sitting for her picture. She was a 
guest at Lady Carlisle’s supper 
arties. She was the “rage ;” and 
alpole called her “the finest and 
most admired dancer in the world.” 
Thus it continued until the end of 
July, when the management and the 
“little theatre” both went to pieces 
—broken up by the waywardness 
of one of the noble managers. Lord 
Middlesex “ protected” the Nardi at 
this theatre, and was displeased at 
the popularity of the Violette. He 
dragged the whole company into this 
rivalship. The principal male dancer 
was arrested for debt ; and with poor 
Gliick, his composer, the noble man- 
ager settled in this odd way. In pay- 
ment of his demands he gave him 
“ bad note,” and then fined him three 
hundred pounds for —s part with 
his countrywoman, the Violette, in 
the theatrical squabble. 
The operas, however, were only to 
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have to their day, either through the 
fickleness of the town or through 
those dissensions in the management. 
A few months later they were still 
being played: but no one thought of 
going to them. The theatres then 
came to have their turn, and the 
rival managers were preparing for a 
serious struggle in the coming season, 
and each made such successful ex- 
ertions that it almost seemed as 
though Garrick had “ held over” too 
long, and overreached himself. This 
was, no doubt, the opinion of his 
friend, Mrs. Cibber, who, for the last 
year or two, had been coquetting 
with both, and affecting a sort of re- 
tirement. She was always pressing 
on Garrick the necessity of his 
seizing on the opportunity that 
offered, blamed his expedition to 
Ireland as ill-timed at a critical mo- 
ment, when he should have~ been 
— to slip in and take advantage 
of the general theatrical confusion. 
She had, in fact, a real regard for 
him, if not a feeling of a warmer 
kind ; and it would almost seem that 
her secret wish was that they should 
both act in concert, and finally rule 
a theatre together. Meanwhile he 
was carelessly, or with affected care- 
lessness, travelling about the country, 
kept his own riding horses, went to 
Cheltenham, and received a letter 
from his old friend Gilbert Wal- 
misley, writtenfrom Bath. Meanwhile 
Lacy, gathering up recruits for his 
new season, made every offer to tempt 
Garrick to join. Lacy’s treatment 
had of course rendered an alliance 
with him impossible, or as Murphy 
suggests, because the application for 
Drury Lanecametoo late, or more pos- 
sibly flushed by the success of the 
six performances at Covent Garden. 
It was soon known that he had agreed 
with Rich for the coming season, at 
Covent Garden, and, by his accession, 
helped to make the strongest com- 

ny ever known at that theatre. But 
Lew had not been remiss. He had 
long ago heard of the famous Dublin 
actor, Barry—the tall, elegant lover, 
with the touching voice, whom the 
ladies so admired—and so early as 
the spring of the year, had made 


* He says, however, that it was redeemed by the dancing of the Violette, and of 


Auretti, the male dancer. 


But she did not arrive in England until some months later. 


The “ Astamene” of the same composer was brought out in March, and in this opera 


it was likely she made her first appearance. 
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him proposals. Later on he had com- 
missi lana Sparks to make him fresh 
offers—even a hundred pounds in hand 
“by way of present ;” but the other, 
resting on Garrick’s advice, who was 
full of ambitious schemes, and had 
promised him a place in any theatri- 
cal management he should undertake, 
had declined. Later on, however, 
he had yielded, and now the town 
might look forward to a rare treat in 
the coming season, through the fair 
rivalry of two strong companies. 
Ireland was then looked upon as 
another kingdom, and the reputation 
of its actors, as well as of its speak- 
ers in the Houses of Parliament, 
reached to London, and were watched 
with interest. The advent of an 
actor “taller than the common size,” 
graceful, elegant, said to have the 
most touching voice in the world, 
and whose conquests, among his 
audience, were not a little remark- 
able, was sufficient to excite the 
curiosity of a languid town. He 
mised to be a dangerous rival. 
rwise the forces were badly 
matched. At Covent Garden were 
drawn up,—Garrick, Quin, Wood- 
ward, Ryan, Chapman, and Hippis- 
ley; with Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, 
and Mrs. Green. To meet them at 
Drury Lane was Barry, Beard, Tas- 
well, Giffard, Kelly, Clive ; and Peg 
Woftington and Mrs. Green. As 
regards these ladies, sprightly comedy 
seems to have gone to one house, 
exclusively, and stately tragedy to 
the other. But Drury Lane was able 
to bring itself up to a fair equality by 
the aid of the popular Violette, whose 
“ exquisite dancing” had now a 
larger and more suitable stage to dis- 
play itself upon. And though Wal- 
pole pronounced the Covent Garden 
company perhaps the best ever 
brought together, the “ twinkling 
feet” of the Viennese dancer, were 
likely to be dangerous counter- 
attractions, and with these forces both 
Houses prepared for battle. 
ad secured Macklin as a sort 
of lieutenant, and who, having griev- 
ances of his own against Garrick, was 
likely to be an eager auxiliary in the 
new competition. He took hisnewly- 
arrived countryman by the hand, 
supplied him with hints as to matters 
which would be very useful to an 
actor who was strange toa London 
audience, Macklin led his newly- 
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arrived friend about to the parks 
and such public places; and when 
people asked who was the distin- 
guished ——e stranger that was 
walking with him, some spirit of 
waggishness made him tell them 
that it was “the Earl of Munster ;” 
and this, getting about, was believed, 
even when Barry was first seen upon 
the stage. The Prince of Wales, it 
is said, thought him deficient in the 
graces of deportment, and forced his 
dancing-master on him, just as he 
wished to force that favourite on the 
Violette in the early part of the year. 
But Barry judiciously accepted this 
patronage, which he must have owed 
to Lord Chesterfield, who, with more 
steadiness than could have been ex- 
— from so hollow a patron, had 
en heard, in a Bath coffee-house, 
loudly extolling Barry’s handsome 
figure, and prophesying that some 
rich widow would speedily carry him 
away from the stage. But he laughed 
at the idea of his competing with 
Garrick, who, he added, wanted no 
protection or assistance, which those 
who listened to him in the coffee- 
house interpreted to mean that he 
would do all he could for Barry. 
Covent Garden led off in Septem- 
ber, and on October the 4th, the new 
actor made his debut in Othello. His 
success was complete, and did not 
require a claque of his countrymen, 
who, it was said, crowded to the gal- 
leries. Every one was struck with 
the fine figure, the graceful move- 
ments, and the uncommon sweetness 
and tenderness of the tones of his 
voice. “There was a burst of grief” 
in it, as one who had often heard 
him, remarked ; and in the scenes 
where rage, jealousy, and tenderness 
succeeded each other, it assumed, with 
marvellous versatility, all the tones 
which could represent those passions. 
There was a manliness and earnest- 
ness about him which was quite new; 
and his speech to the senate, delivere 
with a genuine nature and simplicity, 
excited greatadmiration. Inthe ladies’ 
eyes, fixed on him, and drinking in his 
persuasive tone, seemed to be read a 
a repetition of Desdemona‘s speech— 


“ Would that heaven had made me such a 
man!” 


And in the scene in the fourth act, 
where he was describing to Desde- 
mona the agony of mind, the ten- 
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der love, and at the same time hope- 
less misery that came into his face, 
as he spoke the line— 


“But there where I had garnered up my 
rt" 


was such as hardly to leave a dry eye 
in the house, So with his rapture 
when he meets her on his return 
from Cyprus; and it was noticed that 
to the level interval pemeges at 
the beginning, generally slurred over 
by other actors who were keeping 
themselves in reserve, he gave a 
meaning and force. 

But the greatest encouragement 
must have been the sight of old 
Colley Cibber, in the boxes, applaud- 
ing vehemently and conspicuously, 
That wasa link between the new and 
the old school, the man who had seen 
the Bettertons and Booths; and it 
must have been_a yet more surprising 
encouragement. for the new actor to 
be told that the veteran preferred 
his Othello to that of the famous 
Booth or Betterton. Davies indeed 
says that this was considered his 
finest effort ; but this seems a mis- 
take. His physical gifts, as well as 
that peculiar style of tenderness and 
passion which all his contemporaries 
agree was his characteristic, point to 
another character, Romeo. 

One of the traditions of the stage 
is that this debut had been all but 
marred by an unlucky accident. 
‘* Good stories” in abundance, and of 
but poor authority, float through the 
green-room, which in process of tra- 
dition become sadly distorted. A 
barber, who had found himself be- 
hind the scenes for the first time in his 
life, had been wandering about, filled 
with surprise and wonder and undis- 
turbed—as every one was among those 
watching the success of the new actor, 
now in one of his great soliloquies. 
Delighted with every thing,and seeing 
the blaze of light that came from the 
stage, he had put his head from be- 
hind the scene, to his amazement had 
caught a glimpse of the bewitching 
and indistinct sea of heads in front. 
But the audience had seen him, too, 
and a slight titter was heard which 
disturbed Barry. On this the barber 
peeped out again, causing afresh titter; 
and then Barry discovered the cause, 
and is déscribed as interlarding his so- 
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liloquy with frantic and furious sotto 
voce imprecations on the disturber. 
Some one.at last dragged away the 
barber, who, ravished with the de- 
light of his stolen glimpses of the 
audience, it. is said, took Othello for 
one of the black pages then common 
enough in London.* 

Scarcely a fortnight later his rival 
stepped upon the Covent Garden 
boards as Hamlet. But the formal 
Garrick and Barry contest was not 
to set in for some years ; and now we 
can be almost certain that no one was 
more eager and even sincere too, in his 
congratulations to the new Othello 
than was Garrick. What was really 
to entertain the town was the con- 
test at the one house between Quin 
and Garrick. Indeed nothing could 
be more distasteful to his nature than 
struggles of this kind, and then the 
injudicious good nature of friends, 
assured of his victory, and the spite 
enemies often forced a mere unavoid- 
able combination in the shape of a 
“rivalship,’ he seems to have be- 
haved through them all with a uni- 
form superiority to all littleness. of 
feeling, and even. with generosity. 
The situation is always em ing 
for the party whose superiority is 
already established, for he feels that 
he is watched by curious eyes to. see 
how he bears it ; and it was Garrick’s 
lot to have this delicacy put to the 
BROS on a whole series of occasions. 

e have seen with what forbearance 
he behaved to Sheridan, and shall see 
with what moderation he could for- 
get the past, and give a soi-disant 
rival the fairest oppeeiniy for 
“rivalry” and the leading parts on 
the boards of his own ja Lane. 
From Ireland he had written home 
the warmest praise of Barry, a really 
dangerous competitor, calling him 
“the first lover’ on the stage, and 
offering to advise him in every way. 
To him, too, in later days he gave up 
his stage and his leading parts, put. up 
with all mannerbdf sensitiveness, bursts 
of jealousy, and pseudo grievances 
from the Irish actor witha moderation 
and toleration that seems astounding. 
And here, now, accident had thrown 
him into an unayoidable competition 
with Quin, a solid actor of the olden 
school, who had his triumphs, and 
even recent triumphs, and who 


* Bernard’s Retrospect. 
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naturally felt a nervous jealousy at 
the favour of one who was gradually 


dis ing him of histhrone. Yet 
to him Garrick had behaved with 
the same delicacy and forbearance. 
Early in that very year, when the 
junction in management had been 
discussed, he had actually offered to 
resign and give up his favourite parts, 
had begun to study others “in a 
different cast,” and was willing to 
make every thing easy tohim. No 
wonder that with such dispositions, 
and such eagerness to conciliate, that 
Garrick should have won those hack- 
neyed “ golden opinions.” 

t is quite evident that Quin’s 
strength layin good, bold, broad, fresh 
and sterling comedy : in Saeey he 
represented merely the dry colour- 
less, declamatory elocution of the old 
time. The ancient style that was 
tuned according to rule, and declaimed 
with harmonious conventuality, that 
‘was slow and measured, and dawdled 
through sentences, and a style that 
seemed to have partially revived 
again in the dreamy mannerisms and 

unciation of the Kembles. 
in himself was eager for the 
“rivalry,” and by. way of challenge 
early in October came forward as 
King Richard; and it must have 
been a cruel shock to him to find a 
miserably thin house, with difficulty 
saved from emptiness. This was on 
the twentieth, and a week later came 
Garrick’s turn in the same play with 
an enormous house. But every one 
was eager to see their strength in one 
play : and it was a night of extraor- 
inary expectation, and curiosity when 
the curtain rose on “The Fair Peni- 
tent,” with Garrick as Lothario and 
Quin as Horatio. It must have been 
an exciting night. Each, as they 
appeared alternately, had his parti- 
sans; but in the second act when 
both met, the shouts of applause 
were so loud, and raised again and 
again, that both appeared a little 
disconcerted. Garrick afterwards 
honestly said he was, and Quin 
changed colour, though he affected 
to laugh it off. A young Westminster 
boy, who was taken to see this new 
performance and placed in frontsof 
the gallery, has left almost.a photo- 
graph of what he beheld. 
e can see Quin in his heavy 
green velvet coat, huge perriwig and 
rolled stockings,” rolling out his 
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periods in a full heavy monotony, 
accompanying his periods with a 
weary “sawing motion.” We can 
hear Mrs. Cibber chaunting her 

riods in a sweet, sustained dead 
evel, that, after a speech or two, fell 
wearily on the ears of the school-boy, 
and sounded like an old ballad, with 
interminable verses. And we can see 
Garrick bounding on the stage with 
a flash, bringing with him light and 
animation, a quick motion, a sur- 
prising variety of voice and manner— 
in short, ease and nature, beside 
stiffness and grim conventionality. 
It seemed like a new life, a new one 
beside an old life and creatures of an 
older world. Every muscle and nerve 
seemed in full play, as there stood 
the brilliant Lotharvo pointing amica- 
bly at Lothario. 

Many years afterwards, when they 
were dressing up Tate Wilkinson, at 
Drury Lane, for a ridiculous part of 
“The Fine Gentleman,” they brought 
him thevery dress which Garrick wore 
inthispart. The Westminster boy had 
not cdken notice of it—a very short 
old suit of black velvet, with broad 
gold flowers, but which then had 

own as dingy asthe four-and-twenty 
fetters on a piece of gilt ginger- 
bread. 

The Westminster ~~ said that 
the audience seemed to lean to their 
older favourite. But even making 
allowance for the force of the old style 
of elocution which they had been al- 
most trained to like, and which has a 
charm and music of its own, as even 
now heard in the mouths of skilful 
French actors, this does not at all seem 
likely. It wasa boy after all who 
was listening. Quin, too, may have 
had more opening for declamatory 
“points.” Even when challenged by 
Lothario in a light prompt manner, 
Quin dragged out his answer, “ ril 
meet thee there!” with such slow 
rolling utterance, and with such a 
protracted pause before he answered, 
that those in the gallery called out to 
know why he did not give the gen- 
tleman an answer. After all it was 
a trying situation for the failing 
actor, and a little hard to keep his 
dignity and temper. But the play 
was repeated many times, and was 
specially chosen for Saturday nights, 
as a counter attraction to the best 
opera night. 

But when “Henry the Fourth” 
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was announced, Quin had his turn. 
As Falstaff he was unapproachable, 
in all the breadth, humour, and solid- 
ity of his great character. It was 
one of the great attractions of that 
season ; and Garrick’s Hotspur, which 
never suited him, quietly dwindled 
into an inferior part beside it. It 
was played again and again. Even 
after fifth night, when Garrick fell 
ill, another actor was substituted for 
him and the run went on. 

They also played together in “ Jane 
Shore,” the “ Distressed Mother,” 
and in “ Julius Ceesar,”* which would 
suit both excellently. An old Lord 
Conyngham, who knew the cowlisses 
well, used to describe—and happily 
enough—the Brutus of Quin, as being 
like a great solid three-decker, immov- 
able and reserving its attack, while 
Garrick, as Cassius, seemed to fly 
round and round, attacking here and 
there wherever there was an opening, 
with unflagging vivacity.t Yet 
through the whole season they con- 
tinued in perfect harmony. Every- 
where Garrick was loud in praise of 
Quin’s Falstaff. He, in fact, relished 
his rough humour. They supped to- 
gether often ; once at the Crown and 
Anchor, when there being only one 
sedan chair to be got, Quin insisted 
that ner could go together, Garrick 
“in the ateen ie in the chair.” 

Meanwhile he had not forgotten 
his business of farce writing; and 
having seen a little French piece of 
M. Fagan’s, called the “ Parisienne,” 
adapted it van happily to the 
English stage. It was gay and full 
of spirit, and had at least five clearly 
drawn humorous characters. <A true 
hoyden for Mrs. Green ; a pert, rather 
free-tongued waiting woman for Kitty 
Clive ; a testy old baronet of the 
“ hoary father” pattern for Taswell ; 
a Bobadil captain for Woodward, an 
a mincing Macaroni for himself. 
Such figures and such actors were 
sure to carry any piece through. But 
the real attraction lay in the Captain 
Flash of Woodward, and the Fribble 
of Garrick ; two plagues of the town, 
and types which were known to all. 
Every one had seen the “ Derby Cap- 
tains’’ swaggering hotly in the coffee- 
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house, mere adventurers, whose cow- 
ardice and misconduct in the wars 
before the last peace, the distance of 
the interval had caused to be forgotten. 

They came and drank their Derby 
ale,t ruffled it in their Kaven- 
huller hats and fierce swords, and 
were a nuisance to orderly citi- 
zens. But Garrick’s portrait of the 
“Macaroni” or fine gentleman, 
who “wears nice white gloves,” 
and knows where “ the best wash for 
the face and the best paste for the 
hands is to be got,” who carries 
ewes of salve, scissors and needles in 
1is pocket, and who meets three timesa 
week with Billy Dimple, Sir Dilberry 
Diddle, and others to design and cut 
out patterns for the ladies, and who 
talked finically of “human natur,” 
“creeturs,” “posturs,” “torturs,” and 
“mocco” smelling bottles. There wasa 
vein of coarseness running through the 
waiting woman’s character, but this 
wasno doubtrequired by “Kitty,” from 
whose mouth double entendres seemed 
to come, if not appro riately, at least 
with piquancy. Such a bit of satire, 
received with unbounded popularity, 
had the effect of laughing down those 
two types. 

Some of the critics attacked Gar- 
rick for the coarseness of this piece, 
but in a few months he was to com- 
mand instead of serving, and to use 
his power for reformation ; and others 
insisted that it was insipid, and wrote 
dreams in which Dulness appears 
with it in his hand. But it drew large 
houses for many weeks. Quin grum- 
bled at having to play in one of his 
best pieces as asort of lever de rideau, 
and swore he would not “hold up 
the tail of any farce.” This was car- 
ried to Garrick, who then had those 
plays chosen,, which did not take in 
Quin. This wasof course represented 
as malicious on Garrick’s part, al- 
though it was only in keeping with his 
plain practical sense, which, while sur- 
prisingly tolerant of sensitiveness and 
grumbling, alwaystook a plain straight 
road to the remedy. Quin would 
come down now and again during the 
“run,” and retire growling at the full 
houses. Rich allowed Garrick a 
second author’s night. 





~®* Davies is not quite certain about this. 
+ Bernard, in his Retrospect, and Davies, doubts whether the part had ever been attempted 
by Garrick, on account of his known antipathy to the theatrical Roman dress, and as the 


“weight of applause must have fallen to Brutus.” 





Garrick even took the trouble of 


writing out Bayle’s character of Cassius. It is quite certain that he acted it. 


t+ Hence the cant name. 
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SCENES IN THE TRANSITION AGE FROM CHZSAR TO CHRIST. 


AFPOLLONIUS OF TYANA, 


THovucH Nero ruled with a despotic 
wer, more than oriental, over 
me, its senate and people ; though 

all earthly pleasures which authority, 

riches, and instruments could procure 
were at his command, the conscience 
of this ruined being, wlio bathed alter- 
nately in baths of roses and blood, 
rising at intervals like a Nemesis, 
now tinged his most precious plea- 
sures with its sinister and terrible 
light, and in his solitary and darker 
moments turned the earth itself into 
a hell. Already murder had become 
familiar to him ; men distinguished 
by the highest virtues, and hence for- 
midable to his rule, and men possess- 
ed of mighty wealth, had alike been 
secretly or publicly swept away,— 
the sacrifices offered to his fears and 
the monstrous profusion of himself 
and his satellites. Every moon that 
rounded saw another deadly crime 
written upon his pale proud and fran- 
tic brow, and each day’s sun beheld 
him hurrying nearer and nearer toward 
the inevitable gulf to whose brink the 
furies of outraged humanity pursued 
him. Among the terrors with which 
he was haunted, the assassination of 
Aggripina appeared the most fearful 
and inexpiable. All the offices of re- 
ligion and superstition had been ex- 
hausted to allay the horrors caused 
by the recollections of that injured 
shade ; but in vain ; and it was not 
without a trembling joy that he heard 
of the arrival of the great magician, 
Apollonius, in Rome, whose magical 
power he purposed, if possible, to 
utilize in calling this Phantom from 
below. Such magical practices were 
then common in Rome, not among 
the heathens only, but even among 
many members of the nascent Chris- 
tian society, still tinged by the in- 
fluence of the rites of paganism. 
Sorcery, magic, witchcraft, were 
regular vocations, and exercised with 
moreor less skill upon thesuperstitious 
multitude by their professors, male 
and female, who came to the capital, 
chiefly from Thessaly, from the East— 
the cities of the Euphrates and of the 
Nile. y Nero, himself a stu- 


dent in magic, had summoned to his 
call several of the most celebrated 
of such ministers, some of whom were 
self-deceivers and enthusiasts, though 
the greater number were mere char- 
latans. His superstitious fears at 
times elicited a certain amount of 
credence in some of their strange 
operations ; but to one possessed of 
supreme power as he, their unsatis- 
factory results for the most part 
awakened disdain. Who among this 
half-learned herd, however, could 
compete with the mighty magician 
who had filled the world, from 
Babylon to Rome, with his renown ? 
As we have seen, Nero, on learnin 
that Apollonius wasin the capital, had 
despatched a secret letter to him, de- 
manding a secret interview at the 
palace upon a stated day. Apollo- 
nius returned an answer in a style 
still more imperial, to the effect that 
in a week from the day referred to, 
he would be present in the palace. 
Apollonius did not reside in the 
city, and since his arrival had seldom 
been seen there. 


In Etruria, in a desolate region to 


the north of the gloomy lake Saba- 
tinus, there stood in those days a 
large castellated mansion, which, 
though but twenty miles from Rome, 
not only remained unoccupied, but 
was reported to have been deserted 
for several centuries. Its architec- 
ture, both in its fortified form and 
the colossal strength of its walls and 
towers, appeared, indeed, to belong 
rather to some early epoch of the 
Republic than the period illustrated 
by the introduction of Greek art. 
Its halls and chambers, built of 
blood-red granite of Syene and black 
Numidian marble, were of immense 
dimensions, and must even have had 
a sepulchral and solitary aspect in its 
inhabited days. ‘These, as we have 
said, had no date in the memory of 
the scanty rural population whose 
cottages and villages distantly dotted 
the plain surrounding the estate in 
which it stood, hese high walls were 
overgrown with trees and ivy, which 
had also climbed to the summit of 
its forbidding towers, and hung in 
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gloomy masses over its iron gates and 
massive iron portal. Long since the 
grounds spacing within the circuit of 
those walls had, unlike the rich 
pasturages beyond, become a patch 
of desert. . 

The people in the neighbourhood 
aaah this mansion with a settled 
awe, and during the course of cen- 
turies a number of legends had 
accumulated respecting it. It was 
said that a murder of a character too 
horrible and unholy to be repeated, 
had been committed there ages back, 
upon a certain night—so ran the 
legend—when a mighty tempest deso- 
lated the land. On that night the 
lightning left its withering trace on 
many a field and vineyard, but with 
the advent of the ensuing spring they 
had resumed their verdure and 
foliage. Not so the grounds enclosed 
by those ill-omened walls. From 
that night to the period now referred 
to, they had remained blasted and 
barren, nor were oxen ever seen to 
graze, or sheep to browse, within 
their solitary expansure. The very 
cattle,’ twas said, avoidedits precincts ; 
the peasant returning at evening 
from his fields noticed that even the 
long crow lines on their course back 
from their feeding places by the coast 
to the nearer hills and remoter Apen- 
nines, suddenly diverging ‘as they 
approached, flew wide of its sinister 
and black lifeless turrets. Nay, many 
of the rural folk, whose abodes re- 
motely sprinkled the plain on all 
sides, entertained a belief that when 
any wind crossing that condemped 
and inhospitable mansion blew upon 
them, their skin became dry, a fever- 
ous agitation of the blood, as though 
their frames were affected by some 
evil influence, was experienced, and 
at night on such occasious fearful 
and monstrous dreams were certain 
to occur, rendering the moment of 
awaking one of comparative blessed- 
ness. Solonelily was this mansion posi- 
tioned, and so thick were its walls that 
even the loudest cry, the terror-shriek 
of the murdered victim, would have 
become deadened against the obdurate 
massive stone, or have feebly perished 
upon the forlorn airs within its sad 
and solitaryenclosure. This houseand 
estate was one of the ancestral pos- 
sessions of a branch of the ancient 
Sejani, and still held by a member of 
that almost extinct gens. As tradi- 
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tions, secretly transmitted, caused it 
for many generations to remain un- 
occupied—as it was believed, from 
certain circumstances and from its 
blasted aspect, to be under the anger 
of the offended gods—upon one occa- 
sion, some fifty years back, its cham- 
bers and grounds had been lustrated 
by the priests of Pan, of Terminus, 
and Jupiter, and, shortly after, the 
then head of the Sejani, a youth, had 
gone to reside there, in autumn, bring- 
ing with him several of his wild 
companions for the hunting season. 
By day, indeed, they hunted, and 
feasted in this mansion, but, though 
surrounded by their slaves, the place 
had the air of a sepulchre; nor 
could their wildest revels avert the 
prospective terrors of the night, 
when, however wearied or full of 
wine, the gentle Somnus himself but 
closed the eyes of each to lead him 
into a phantom world of horror. 
From that period no member of the 
Sejani had dwelt there. Deeming 
the place accursed, they had fled from 
it for ever, and it remained deserted. 

This was the mansion which Apol- 
lonius had selected for his residence 
upon his arrival in Rome—a circum- 
stance which in itself increased the 
awe with which his magieal renown 
encompassed him. Engaged by one 
of his ministers, from an agent in 
the city, for a vast sum—the wealth 
of the magician was as great as it 
was unaccountable—he had retired 
thither immediately upon the engage- 
ment being completed. In answer to 
some questions, his minister stated 
that his lord, who passed his life 
in the study and practise of the 
sciences,chosesuch isolated residences, 
remote from cities, for their tran- 
quillity ; and on a previous visit to 
the city, had noted this mansion as 
one agreeable for its position and 
surroundment. Beautiful, indeed, but 
sombre, was the Etrurian landscape 
it commanded. Some miles away 
the lake Sabatinus, calm as death, 
lay in the shadow ofits rocks and 
vineyards ; while the plain to the 
west was overhung by the steep 
ridges of the Silva Cimina, clothed 
in black forest, whose form like that 
of some horrent monster couched as 
though watching a prey, rose dark 
against the western a by day, 
darker at sunset, which to the peasant 
seemed to sink swiftly, as though in 
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fear, beneath the suddenly darkened 
apparition whose long shadows de- 
luged lake and plain. The place 
which Apollonius had chosen for his 
residence was not generally known to 
the Reman public, beyond several 
secret societies of eastern origin who 
had branches in Italy, and some of 
the great patrician families of the 
state. Just about this time, how- 
ever, a small work appeared, and was 
widely circulated, which awakened a 
strange interest in connexion with 
this so long deserted mansion. It 
purposed to relate certain historical 
and supernatural events of which the 
place had been the scene many ages 
gone by, and was written in a style 
well calculated to stimulate thesuper- 
stitious feelings with which in certain 
quarters it had been long traditionally 
associated. In a condensed form the 
story or legend therein narrated, was 
as follows :— 

In the year v.c. 341—remarkable 
in Roman annals as that in which a 
legion of the Republic, under the 
command of Marcius Cottus, consul, 
was exterminated in a battle fought 
at Perusia with a tribe of baybarians, 
who, crossing the Alps, had ravaged 
Cisalpine Gaul, the ancient family 
of the Sejani, became affected by 
an event of a nature disastrous as 
mysterious. The head of the tribe, 
Murcius Sejanus, who had won a 
reputation both in the field and 
senate, when living with his aged wife 
and his two sons at their castle in the 
Etrurian plain, near the lake Seba- 
tinus, suddenly disappeared. The 
cause of this catastrophe was never 
publicly known, and only so by 
the immediate members of the fa- 
mily. To them it was known that 
a dispute having ‘arisen between 
Murcius and his eldest son, Tre- 
bonius, who, like his brother Lucius, 
was devotedly attached to his fa- 
ther; the young man, being heated 
with wine, stabbed him to the heart, 
and at night buried the corpse under 
one of the «cellars of the castle. 
Thenceforward he became a prey to 
the most agonizing remorse, oa on 
several occasions attempted to take 
his own life, a deed from which he 
was only diverted by the sacred en- 
treaties of his mother, who like the 
rest, horrified at the crime, caused 
her son to swear that he would for- 
bear carrying out his suicidal pur- 





se until the occurrence of her death. 
‘his promise Trebonius kept, but 
keeping it, led a life of misery, only 
interrupted for a time by an uncon- 
trollable passion with which a beauti- 
ful maiden, a daughter of the Salvi, 
had inspired him. Unfortunately, 
his younger brother, Lucius, became 
at the same time madly enamoured 
of this beauty, and from the moment 
each discovered the love of the other 
for the one object, hatred arose be- 
tween the brothers. 

At this crisis the incursion of the 
barbarians spreading terror through 
the north of Italy, the brothers were 
called to join the consular legion, in 
which each helda tribune’scommand ; 
but before they set out, their mother, 
embracing them at the vestibule, 
made each swear that should either 
fall in the combat, the survivor should 
bear the corpse of his brother back to 
the hereditary mansion. They swore. 

The legion came up with the bar- 
barians in the plain before Perusia, 
and a desperate battle ensued, in 
which, for a time, the arms of Rome 
held the battle in balance. Toward 
evening, however, a second multitude 
of the barbarians rushed to the suc- 
cour of their comrades ; the exhausted 
and decimated warriors of the Roman 
legion were surrounded, and before 
nightfall the field was covered with 
their dead. The barbarians believed 
that every man had ished, and 
after plundering, retired to some dis- 
tance from the field to feast until 
morning. 

Lucius Sejanus, who alone survived 
that bloody day, had seen his brother 
Trebonius, as though thirsting for 
death, rush in a joy of despair amid 
the spears of the enemy, and fall, 
ae by many wounds. Wounded 

imself, he rose at night, and by the 
pale beam of the setting moon, turn- 
ing over the corses, at length found 
that of his brother. Hating him as 
the murderer of his father, hating 
him as his rival in the love of the 
beautiful Salva, he yet remembered 
his oath and fulfilled it. Some horses 
were feeding near on the red-stained 
field, one of which he seized ; lifted 
the corse on its back, where he placed 
it in an upright position, as if alive, 
and having thus bound it strongl 
with cords, caught a second steed, 
mounted it, and taking the bridle of 
that on which that dead offspring of 
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the same womb sate, rode away from 
the battle field through the darkness 
of night, southward to his home on 
the southern plain, where his mother 
awaited them. 

For some time before the death of 
his father, a wolf had been seen to 
haunt the house of the Sejani, an 
omen variously interpreted before 
that event. And now, as Lucius gal- 
loped through the ravines of the hills 
and across the midnight plain, turn- 
ing, he saw this form follow the 
horses’ hoofs like ashadow. He was 
silent; even this creature, whether a 
lamia or not, relieved him from the 
horrible dead presence of the patri- 
cide, the brother of his hate. As 
though animated by some spectral 
presence, and rendered supernatu- 
rally strong and swift, the horses 
bearing the dead and living men 
galloped with an extraordinary fury, 
ever and anon turning their heads to 
the east, as though terrified at the 
approach of light, as though actuated 
by some spell to reach their destina- 
tion before the first streak of dawn 
whitened the low air. 

While yet it was night, Lucius, 
breathless from the furious rapidity 
with which he had been swept over 
the land, reached his paternal man- 
sion ; dismounted at the vestibule, 
and releasing the corse and carrying 
it on his shoulders into the great 
hall, cried aloud, announcing his ar- 
rival. 

He cried aloud the name of his 
mother, he called his slaves by name ; 
but no one appeared. The place, 
lonely and sad as night, was deserted 
by all, save by one strange figure 
whom he had never before beheld. 

The figure, uncertain as a shadow, 
stood before the corpse, and a voice 


said— 

“ Wishest thou that thy brother be 
restored to life ?” 

“ He desired to perish,” cried 
Lucius, pale and in a doubtful voice ; 
“and if restored to life, would curse 
his resurrectionist.” 

The figure touched the body; it 
became re-animated, looked around 
and shrieked in agony. 

“ What is this—again living? I 
who have so wished to die. Curses, 
curses from the lowest Erebus upon 
ye both, hated Lucius, and thou, 
demon enchanter. I was at peace, 
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remorse was dead, and you awake 
me again to insufferable torture.” 

Pierced with battle wounds, bloody 
and ghastly pale, the corpse advanced 
with a threatening gesture to the 
shadow. But its blow merely de- 
scended on air, and still the figure 
stood before it. 

“Thou must live !” murmured the 
shadow, in a voice terrible and calm. 

The corpse shrieked ; then uttered 
a hollow mocking laugh, as suddenly 
turning, it snatched from its scabbard, 
the sword which Lucius wore. “ Ha, 
ha,” it cried, “this is a dream. I was 
not dead. I was not recalled to life ; 
avaunt, wretches. I hate and def 
you; for now, at least, death, deat, 
ls in my power.” 

And so saying, he plunged the 
sword into its heart. 

The shadowy figure smiled ; the re- 
vivified corpse stood in horror; it was 
still alive, and could notdie. At this 
moment the figure disappeared from 
the eyes of Lucius, but with its disap- 
pearance the hall seemed filled with 
demons, who, surrounding the corse, 
raised a jabbery laughter, rising 
into an hellish ecstasy, as it again 
and again, with determined despair- 
ing hand, plunged the weapon into its 
breast. Then bursting from amid the 
mocking shadows rushed through the 
portal into the night, already whiten- 
ing with the cold glamour of the 
dawn. 

Lucius hurried after it into the 
air; the demons had vanished but 
the corpse stood in horror, looking 
up upon one black cloud which 
hovered over its despairing face—a 
cloud from which a voice cried— 
“ For ever shalt thou despair of death, 
for ever shalt thou wander over the 
earth, returning again and again to 
this mansion, accursed by thy crime, 
to haunt its black and blasted pre- 
cincts.” 

“ Hast thou no pity, Erebus? Let 
me die, let me die,” shrieked the 
corpse, in horror. 

But the demon cloud answered as 
before, and as the doomed monster 
rushed into the night, followed it 
over the moor, till both disappeared 
from the vision of Lucius. Only a 
few moments past, when Lucius, con- 
scious that he should be for ever 
haunted by this horrible dead one, 
struck a dagger into his heart, and 
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expired. Since then, this mansion, 
devoted by the furies to desolation, 
has remained unoccupied. 


Of this strange brochure of which 
the above is but an abstract frag- 
ment, and which had a large circula- 
tion among certain classes, the author 
was unknown ; though there were a 
few who fancied they could recog- 
nise in its style and appearance the 
wild yet politic imagination of Apol- 
lonius. 

Apollonius, who was born in the city 
of Sen, in Cappadocia, about four 
years before Christ, and who was 
then in his sixty-sixth year,* was a 
man of majestic stature, of a dark 
countenance singular for its beauty of 
lineament, more so from its exalted, 
powerful, and penetrating expression, 
and a certain marvellous youthful- 
ness which, distinguishing it despite 
his years, seemed to owe its unchange- 
able character to the perennial ner- 
vous force and ever fresh energy of 
the spirit it symbolized. Eyes large 
and lustrous, naturally of the colour 
of the emerald, but taking every 
light and hue from the flame of the 

m to the deepest darkness, shone 
ocnth a mighty brow of wonderful 
loftiness, whose development at the 
temples was so great as to overhang 
the features, and which ascended in 
a vast dome, covered with jet black 
hair, like a mysterious grove, from 
which oracles issued. The lower 
portion of his countenance was hid- 
den in an abundant beard of simi- 
lar hue, which, untouched from the 
days of his youth, flowed — 
tically over his broad breast. is 
gesture and voice accorded, being 
alike powerful, animated, and gravely 
harmonious. Ordinarily his attire 
was a long robe of snowy linen— 
though in the halls of kings he 
sometimes wore an attire of more 
than oriental magnificence. By the 
left side, oe from .a black 
girdle, he carried a long sword, _ 
remarkable for a superb jewel whic 





* He lived a hundred years, and died about the time of the accession of Nerva to the 


— in its hilt. In alluding to 
this weapon, his constant accompani- 
ment, he was used to say, that during 
a midnight journey, when standing 
alone observing the stars at the 
mouth of a cavern in one of the 
highest mountains of India, it had 
been presented to him by an un- 


known hand, as he gazed inward, - 


aroused from his meditation by a 
crash of subterranean thunder; and 
that a spirit was imprisoned in the 
jewel—which corruscated as brightly 
by night as by day—from whose com- 
munion, during certain conjunctions 
of the orbs, he obtained a marvellous 
efficacy. 

Apollonius, whose travels had ex- 
tended over a great part of the then 
known world — from the furthest 
summits of the East to the Atlantic 
surge, was accompanied to Rome by 
four of his disciples—first and chief 
among them, Damas, the Babylonian; 
and by a moderate train of atten- 
dants. Judging from the profuse 
outlay of the latter, his wealth ap- 
— immense, or rather seemed to 

extemporized when called for, as 
the treasure chest formed no part of 
his personal equipage, which con- 
sisted, for the most part, of a few 
sacred volumes and a few scientific 
instruments. Though familiar with 
the most potent courts and aristocra- 
tic houses in India, Asia, and Rome, 
it was but rarely that during his 
travels he appeared in those palaces; 
and then only when some motive in 
connexion with a career self-destined, 
and, as many believed, fore-ordained 
by the —— powers, drew him 
thither. This seclusive habit some 
conceived to be a consequence of his 
ordeal in the desert, where in his 
youth he had retired, following the 
precepts of Pythagoras, to attain 
purity and exaltation of soul, by fast 
and meditation ; where, too, it was 
credited, he had ascended to an 
union with the invisible spirits and 
gods, whose powers he assumed to 
possess. Oertain it was that he only 


empire (A.D. 96), at Ephesis according to some, at Rhodes to others; where, having 
entered the temple at Lindus, he was never afterwards seen, nor could his place of burial 
be ascertained by his disciples. Whether some few of the latter arranged this mysterious 
termination to verify the idea which he and others entertained, that he had become a god, 
or whether it was managed by himself with more art than Empedocles, whom he admired, 


exhibited, is matter of conjecture. 
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granted interviews with kings and 
nobles when such could be instru- 
mentalized to his views, political and 
social, and when they promised to 
become suitable and effective reci- 
pients of his euieeeeyy: With the 
theocratic cast in all countries, he, 
however, maintained a constant rap- 
, as also with certain secret 
societies, whose higher ministers were 
associated in many zones, how dif- 
ferent soever their cultus, from the 
Brahmin to the Zoroastrian, from the 
priest of the Nile and Druid of Gaul 
to the Pontifix of the world’s capital. 
His course of life, for the most part 
its external phase, was known indeed 
to his disciples, from whom, how- 
ever, he frequently disappeared for 
weeks, during periods of intense 
meditation, or during those enthu- 
siasms from which he derived a pro- 
hetic insight and retrospect into the 
Fature and past, and which seemed to 
streigthen that miraculous physical 
power which, on rare and important 
occasions, hedeveloped to act through 
the physique upon the minds of 
chosen parties. Apollonius partook of 
little food, and that merely vegetable: 
bread, fruits, and water, formed his 
diet ; and despite his immense energy, 
seldom slept more than a few hours 
—circumstances difficult to reconcile, 
save to those who were acquainted 
with certain accessory means he 
adopted to preserve his unwearied 
vitality—the cause of which never- 
theless remained unknown. Occa- 
sionally a few drops of a certain 
shining liquid were mingled in his 
beverage, sometimes it was remarked, 
when he desired to exercise his mag- 
netic influence, he imbibed an infu- 
sion of two ordinary metals; but 
morning and night never failed to 
drink a liquid in which certain woods 
—those of the yew, and other trees 
signal for their longevity, had been 
macerated—a practice to which his 
disciples attributed that mysterious 
energy which seemed to repel the 
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effect of time. When he had - 
taken of this unknown metallic* 
tincture, he was remarked to be ani- 
mated by an astonishing vital force 
—his touch thrilled the flesh; or, 
communicated to any metallic in- 
strument except his sword, imparted 
for a while, attraction ; while a wave 
of his hand directed by the will, in- 
duced somnolence. 

To his disciples Apollonius was at 
once an object of wonder, of reverence, 
of love, and at the same time of awe. 
His mastery of all who came within 
the circle of his intercourse appeared 
a matter of volition; and while his 
familiars worshipped his profound 
wisdom and knowledge, innate and 
gathered from all corners of the earth, 
and that sublime and constant aspira- 
tion he evinced to attain through 
purity of heart, lofty thought, and 
mysterious study, the elevation of 
a god—a purpose in whose possibility 
he firmly believed—they trembled at 
the innate faculty which, when exer- 
cised, subordinated their spirits to 
his will. Gifted with a potent na- 
ture, the long meditations of his great 
intellect in the solitude of the desert 
or the city, had rendered Apollonius 
a sage, many of whose objects were 
bright, sacred, and utilitarian. His 
immense travels, during which he had 
penetrated and familiarized himself 
with the basal principles of nature 
and the varieties of mankind in the 

an world, in union with his mys- 
terious faculty, had, half unconsciously 
to himself, rendered him somewhat of 
a charlatan, but much more of an en- 
thusiast. 

The interview between Nero and 
Apollonius took place at the appointed 
time in one of the halls in the old 
western facade of the Palatine Palace. 
Hours passed,and evening beheld them 
still engaged in converse. Through the 
casements streamed the magnificent 
reflections of the sky, against whose 
bloody and glaring clouds the vast 
buildings of the Capitoline opposite, 


* The ancients, though quite ignorant of the principles of animal chemistry and of 
magnetism, developed several observant guesses on either subject. At present we know 
that the greater part of this planet and system is composed of iron, and that they are 
severally immense magnets, The particles of the blood which derive their red colour 
from iron, are a series of disks, which, acted on by the salts of the fluid, originate the 
nerve currents, which are identical with electricity in their action on all other organs 
except the brain, when a modification of its character in relation to that great centre, 
insensible, yet the seat of sensation, takes place. The quicker the circulation the more 
the blood disks are pressed and piled together—a moving Voltaic battery—and the 
greater amount of life, at such times, in the frame. 
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cast into shadow, seemed to assume 
portentous dimensions, while the dis- 
tant hills appeared now deluged in 
angry gloom, now a flame in the blaze 
of the stormy autumn sunset. Nero 
stood leaning against a column, with 
his back to the light ; Apollonius, with 
arms folded, fronting the glory. 

* And how is this virtue, this super- 
natural power, to be attained?” asked 
Nero. 

“By temperance, meditation, soli- 
tude, prayer, and fast,” answered the 
mage. “By such divine abstraction 
the soul finally accomplishes an union 
with such of the invisible spirits who 
fill the universe, as possess the closest 
affinities to its nature and purposes.” 

“T can never comprehend or credit 
this,” said Nero, disdainfully. 

“Nor ever shall,” still more dis- 
dainfully returned Apollonius. “Yet 
listen. When still a youth, being 
attached to the precepts of Pytha- 

oras (now ill-understood or forgotten) 
i retired for five years to the desert, 
and in communion only with the 
winds, the sun, moon, and firmament 
of stars, occupied my days and nights 
meditating on all high problems of 
thought, and aspiring through’ the 
rapture of ambitious prayer to mingle 
with the being of the gods. About 
the end of this period my soul had 
become so pure, so powerful, so ani- 
mated, that I no longer felt as a mor- 
tal, but rather asaspirit. One night, 
when the constellations of Orion 
already touched the distant sands, 
while engaged in prayer, a light sur- 
rounded me. No word was spoken. 
But I felt my soul united with a spirit. 
Henceforth this transcendant fusion 
became a matter of worship and will. 
This spirit’s thoughts, its experiences 
throughout many stars, its powers at 
times, were mine. Henceforth I could 
penetrate the mind of any human crea- 
ture upon whose nature I concentrat- 
ed my volition.” 

Nero interrupted the magician, and 
with a sickly smile said— 

“If you can penetrate the souls of 
men, tell me, Restlonten, of what I 
was just now thinking?’ 

es de ordering me to be seized and 
imprisoned in the dungeon beneath 

onder tower—of torturing, to wrest 
rom me my secrets—of having me 
strangled if-I failed so to do,” replied 
haaioien with a calm look, smiling 
terribly. “You thought of Anicetus 





first, then of Tigellinus, as the executor 
—then spoke. Infatuate, ignorant as 
filth, your power would prove power- 
less before my destiny.” 

With a look of confusion and awe 
he vainly tried to conceal under an 
air of gay mockery, Nero replied— 

“Yourimagination has erred—your 
boasted penetration for once, at least, 
is at fault.” 

Suddenly Apollonius fixed his eyes 
on those of Nero, and with his hand 
rapidly executed some mysterious 
signs—writing, as it were, upon the 
air—which produced a swift and 
extraordinary effect. The emperor 
tottered back, and sunk paralyzed on 
a couch. 

Apollonius, raising his voice, cried, 
“Confess, Cesar, that thou hast lied 
—confess, or thou shalt die.” 

“Tt was so,” murmured Nero, in a 
voice vague and broken as that.of a 
somnambulist. 

Apollonius held him in this con- 
dition for some moments. Then rais- 
ing his arm, and letting it descend, 
cleaving the air— 

“Enough,” hesaid. . “ Henceforth, 
dare not to doubt my power, which 
is that of truth, given by the gods. 
Arise.” 

Nero arose; a shiver passed through 
him ; he was again himself. 

“ Marvellous,” he murmured, 
“marvellous! If—if, then, Apollo- 
nius, thou thus controllest the spirits 
of the living, I doubt not thou canst 
also command the spirits of the 
dead.” 

“You desire to converse with the 
phantom of Aggripina; but it will be 
torture.” 

“T care not. Recall her spirit, oh 
Apollonius, from Hades, and I will 
dower thee with riches—I will make 
thee a king.” 

“What, thou wouldst bribe me,” 
said Apollonius, smiling gloomily, 
“ignorant that all the wealth you 
could bestow would be but a drachma 
to that I could create. A monarch— 
Say which has the higher kingly 
influence, I or you. Now we compre- 
hend each the other. As, however, 
thy desire to invoke Aggripina is 
destined by the stars, I full their 
commands.” 

* At once,” cried Nero. “ Now— 
here. Lose not a moment.” 

Apollonius paused, murmuring in- 
audibly, as though in converse with 
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some invisible familiar;—then re- 
plied— 

“ Not so ; thy palace is too full of 
living crime and the adverse spirits 
of the dead. In the abode I have 
chosen, at some distance from the 
city, the incantation can be more fit- 
tingly accomplished—thither you 
must accompany me.” 

Nero trembled. 

“What! dost thou fear to trust 
thy life to Apollonius?” the latter 
said. “Was it not just now under 
my will? Cannot I this instant re- 
sume my control? But fear not. 
From me, Nero, thou hast nothing 
to dread but what the fates may dis- 
close.” 

“T will visit thy mansion—to-mor- 
row,” Nero said. 

“To-night, it must be. My car- 
riage waits in the court. In afew 
hours we will arrive, and before the 
morning star sets, you will have re- 
turned hither.” 


“Let us then depart,” cried Nero, 
with desperation, and led the magi- 
cian by a private corridor to the court, 
where entering the chariot, they drove 
away. 

Tt was night as they drove rapidly 


across the Amelian bridge, beneat 

which the Tyber, swollen with au- 
tumn rains, rolled turbidly. A waning 
moon rounding to the south, shed a 
sorcerous light through the Transty- 
berine ravines and over the Etrurian 
plain, which stretched beyond in the 
shadow of flying darkness, cast by 
the wild clouds drifting on the winds. 


THE APPARITION. 


As the carriage drawn by four 
black horses hurried along the Via 
Clodia, which, for a space, formed 
the line of route across the Etrurian 
plain, a wild wind, increasing rapidly 
to a tempest, began to blow, sweeping 
the clouds in mightier and thicker 
masses across the night sky, bending 
the branches of the moaning woods, 
and dying away in dolorous cadences 
across the gloomy inland. The air 
had grown suddenly dark ; trains of 
shadow, like phantoms moving 
toward some bourne, swept oP arms 
moaning, as though compell ty 
some witch spell, to follow the bid- 
ding of the unseen powers. At times, 
amid a rift in the clouds westward, 
the pale orb of Hecate, sombrous and 
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sad, disclosed for a moment, shedding 
its dismal light over the dark, mysteri- 
ous aspect of landscape and sky. 

The travellers spoke little. The 
solemnity of the purpose they were 
bound upon, held Nero dumb, and his 
companion seemed wrapped in medi- 
tation. Atlength,amid ident gleam- 
ing low along the horizon appeared 
one bright and solitary star. Apol- 
lonius, after gazing on it for some 
moments, the while his lips muttered, 
the while he made a mystical sign ; 
folding his arms, and letting his hand 
sink on his breast, muttered the 
word “Emeusa.” Suddenly, as 
though emanating from the jewel in 
his sword, a flame, pale and bluish, 
rose, which presently seemed to 
assume a regular form,—that of a 
beautiful little spirit, winged, with a 
countenance and eyes of terrible 
lustre. Apollonius seemed to con- 
verse with it, murmuring half in- 
audible words, as if in a dream. 

“Emeusa.” 

“ Master.” 

“Say, do any spirits more potent 
than mine exercise power to-night ?” 

“ et . 

o are those spectres ing {” 

“ But those who have tied todens 
moving to the moon.” 

“'Thou knowest I am about to call 
up the dead ; is there any cloud on 
the disk of my sphere ?” 

“* None. he influence between 
thee and thy natal star is uninter- 
rupted.” 

“Tis well. Rest thou again, 
Emeusa.” 

The flame spirit disappeared —— 

_ Nero, amazed and awed by this 
singular appearance and this mystic 
— reathing deeply, ex- 
claimed— 


“ What is that light that seems to 
come from thy breast ; and to whom 
dost thou —_ Apollonius ?” 

“To my familiar demon, Cesar.” 

“T just now saw a light; I heard 
thy voice and another;—yet I can 
scarce ——s this. Whence hast thou 
an attendant spirit, great magician ?” 

“Seek to inquire no further. The 
solemn object on which we are bound 
demands a prefatory. silence.” 

As he spoke the darkness had 
goes so intense that the travellers 

came invisible, each to the other. 
A long pause ensued, during which 
Apollonius, with eyes in which the 
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will was concentrated, so that they 
shone fixedly on the figure before him, 
unseen, waved his hand to and fro 
seven times in the thick gloom. By 
insensible degrees the noise of the 
wind and the rattle of the carriage 
became more distant and less loud. 
A feeling of weariness, which he 
strove to resist, but could not, per- 
meated the frame of Nero, and finally, 
as if under the influence of some re- 
sistless emanation, his eyes closed, 
and he slept. 


A tremendous sound, as of thunder, 
aroused Nero. He started, called on 
Apollonius, stretched forth his arms, 
conceiving himself to be still in the 
carriage ; then sprang upon the 
groun 

It wassome time before his confused 
senses rendered him conscious of his 
surroundment. Presently, however, 
and by slow degress, he perceived 
that he was in a hall vast and dark, 
one end of which was lost in shadow, 
while at the other, a broad casement 
ee whose space disclosed the 
blue darkness of the night, in which 
the dim crescent of the setting Hecate 
hung, shedding its ray over the dusk 
outline of the wooded hills, and 
vaguely winding streams remote; and 
reflecting a pale uncertain lustre on 
the lofty roof of the chamber where 
a few mysterious characters or sym- 
bols fleckered faintly. 

The death-cold gloom of the place 
chilled the blood and paralyzed the 
nerves; and as Nero trembling ad- 
vanced a few paces toward the case- 
ment, a horror of thick darkness 
suddenly filled the chamber, encom- 

ing him in its impenetrable folds. 

hen as he stood fixed to the pavement, 

an icy yoice thrilling through the 

gloom exclaimed :—“* Mortal, thou 

who darest to interrogate the shades, 

Ea thy soul—the Dead approach 
thee.” 


As the voice died away; a sound 
of subterranean music, hollow, sad, 
remote, rose on the air; a faint light 
began to hover at the distant end 
of the hall, amid which appeared a 
Phantom, female in form,—a counte- 
nance of dark melancholy beauty, 
stained with lines of vice and crime, 
stamped with agony, yet with large 
eyes still manifestly animated by 
what appeared an expression of hu- 
mian recognition and love. 
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Nero tottered forward, and in ter- 
ror threw himself on the ground. 

“Oh, torture—oh, terror!” hecried; 
“ Regeeener--geeniy HE appear- 
est thou to me! canst—canst thou 
pardon the crime of thy death, which 
evermore fills my soul with remorse ?” 

The face and form of the phantom 
became convulsed, and it shrieked :— 

“ What avails my pardon, Nero, 
when the gods will avenge !” 

“ Spirit,” cried Nero, “spirit, whom 
in this awesome hour I know not 
whether to love or fear ”—— 

The phantom, raising its arm with 
a deprecatory gesture; smiled mourn- 
fully, and its voice murmured :— 

“Me, oh, Nero, as a spirit, thou 
needst not fear, save as the impassive 
instrument of the destinies by whose 
will I appear to thee.” 

“ Aggripina, is there no expiation 
to appease the merited wrath of the 
gods of the under world ?” 

The phantom continued silent, 
with head drooped on her breast as if 
weeping. When she again raised her 
countenance, all other shades of ex- 
pression had given place to one of 
despair. It ae aaron oe 

rt, yet still as by a power beyon 
kts control oom. Kero already 
exalted by the presence of the spirit, 
above the access of terror, then 
cried :— 

“ Aggripina! by the love you ever 
bore me—by the stars of the night— 
by the mysteries of Hecate, vanish 
not until thou hast proclaimed my fu- 
ture and my fate.” 

A still greater agony appeared to 
agitate the phantom. hen, as 
though the utterance of each word 
was attended by an infinite pain, 
it exclaimed :— 

“ Last of the Ossars, whom the 
fates have yielded to the demons, 
swifter and swifter impelled by mul- 
tiplied crimes, shalt thou hurry to 
perdition. The time comes when all 
shall forsake thee, and soon shall 
death terminate thy reign.” 

“ Last of the Caesars! what mean- 
est thou, anguished ghost? shall not 
my offspring hold the sceptre of the 
world as 1} or say rather, what un- 
seen cause shall paralyze my power— 
say how many are,the years the des- 
tinies allot me ?” ‘ 

“ Six winters shall not pass ere 
thou art numbered with the dead.” 

“ And in Hades,” cried Nero, over- 
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come with horror, “ with what phan- 
toms shall I consort ?” 

“Those thou hast wronged—those 
thou hast slain—eternal reproaches— 
eternal hatred shall be thy doom.” 

“Thou speakest of me as one al- 
ready damned; is there no hope ? 
do not the gods award pity and hap- 
piness to such as repent and return 
to virtue ?” 

“That knowledge is within thine 
own power; to me it is forbidden. 
But lo! the moment approaches 
when I depart to see thee no more 
until thy term of life is fulfilled.” 

“Stay, phantom, stay. Tell me, 

et more—is there no spell by which 
i may avert this fate ? 

* Adieu! my son, alike loved and 
hated ; last of the Ovesars, adieu !” 

“Aggripina, say wilt thou be present 
with me in Hades ?” 

With a shriek the phantom vanish- 
ed. The darkness closed round im- 
penetrable, and, as though the hand 
of the dead had touched Nero, he 
again became insensible. 

When he awoke, he stared wildly 
around. The place was the same. 
The hall was less dark than before. 
Apollonius stood beside him. 


“A dream !” cried Nero, in a voice 


still inarticulate. “Oh, Apollonius, 
I have seen a terrible vision—a phan- 
tom, Aggripina has appeared, fore- 
dooming me to a fearful destiny.” 
“You have seen and spoken with 
the dead ?” returned the magician. 
“This impressién is terrible. I 
tremble as though indeed I had been 
in the grave,” murmured Nero, lean- 
ing for support against one of the 
black marble pillars ; then, after a 
pause, added : “Speak, great magi- 
cian, thou who possessest a like 
human wisdom and _ supernatural 
knowledge,~how can I arrest my 
fate 1” 
“A government maintained by 
crime, must meet the yen of 
crime,” said Apollonius, in solemn 
tones. “ You are hurrying toward 
an abyss rapidly, more inevitably, 
each hour. Pause, and retrace your 
footsteps. The gods have spoken 
and warned you. Reflect on what 
ou have been—on what you have 
me. Behold!’ and he pointed 
to a cloud, which, seeming to rise 
from the geet assumed the form 
of a youthful figure, whose. coun- 
tenance—fair, bright, noble at first— 
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presently darkened and changed, un- 
til each lineament became cruel, con- 
cupiscent, hard, hopeless, while its eyes 
flamed with an insane light, which, 
more than any other trait, made 
Nerotremble. It glared on him for a 
moment, his hideous secoiid self— 
then vanished. 

“Some wine,” cried Nero ; “wake- 
fulness and the visions of the night 
have unnerved me.” 

Apollonius uttered some words in 
in an eastern tongue, which was an- 
swered by a dark figure, who, ad- 
vancing, pee the emperor with 
a bowl of rich vintage. 

Nero took a deep draught, and, em- 
bracing Apollonius, moved toward 
the portal of the hall, where the sud- 
den glare of torches reddened the 


night. 

“We shall meet again, Apollonius,” 
he said, as he moved toward the 
chariot. 

“We shall meet no more in this 
upper world, Cesar,” returned the 
magician, as, courteously attending 
the emperor to the chariot, he waved 
an adieu, and saw him depart. The 
horses pressed into a gallop disap- 

eared through the darkness toward 
me. 

The storm had ceased, a dead 
calm pervaded the land. The air of 
the night, already faintly whitening 
toward the east, refreshed the con- 
fused senses of the traveller, who, 
regaining his confidence, began to re- 
flect on the scenes of the last few 
hours, whose terrors began gradually 
to fade as he passed in review his 
sensations. Was what he had seen 
a visual waking reality, or a dream, 
a vision? He appeared to have 
awakened ; but do we not in dreams 
seem to awaken from sleep to real 
scenes which still are but dreams ¢ 


.He recalled the sudden influence 


exercised over him by Apollonius 
when on the journey—“ A trick of 
magic,” he murmured ; then, after a 
pause, added : “ Butif so, with what 
object ¢ the shade of Aggripina ap- 
pears proclaiming my sudden down- 
fall, utteringa warning. If a delusion 
raised by a magician, what can be 
his purpose ? he has asked; he has 
gained nothing. Yet the pu 
was good. But, pshaw ; shall I fear 
the frown and voice of a shadow 
rophesying doom, when in this xe 
d I grasp the power of the world? 
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Not so ; be thyself while thou livest, 
Nero. Thou livest, and art powerful, 
while the gods are but fearful fancies 
unseen.” 

The chariot was — approach- 
ing the city gate, when the dawn, 
which already streaked the east with 
pale golden cloud, became _over- 
shadowed, and dark vapours, faintly 
tinged with wild flame, covered the 
cope of the firmament. 


ROME—THE SLAVES’ TAVERN. 


THE same evening on which the 
freedwoman of Sabina Poppa had 
been so unlucky as to lose the box 
she bore from Locusta to her mis- 
tress, a number of slaves had collected 
at their favourite resort—a tavern in 
one of the narrow back streets of the 
Velabrum. 

The place in which they had as- 
sashlel to enjoy their drink and 
conversation after their special 
labours for the day were concluded, 
to indulge in swagger, and exhibit 
in solute converse their personalities 
and tastes, whose development was 
impossible elsewhere, was a large 
atrium in one of the insule, or 
separate piles of houses, whose ad- 
joining chambers on the first floor, 
fronting the street, were let out in 
shops, in which various traders, 
bakers, wine-sellers, clothiers, vege- 
table-sellers, &c., carried on business, 
while the numerous upper rooms of 
its nine stories were occupied by 
lodgers,—proletaires, and inferior 
from the provinces, who, 
visiting Rome on business, were ac- 
customed to put up at these immense 
hostleries. Those upper suites of 
rooms along the various flats were of 
small dimensions, frequently not 
larger than a modern closet—an ar- 
rangement arising primarily from a 
principle of economy on the part of 
the builders and owners, desirous of 
making the most of their space— 
ground-rent being enormousin the city 
at this period—and so increase their 
rental ; and secondly, because life in 
Rome was chiefly passed out of 
doors, in the various resorts of busi- 
ness, in the forums, amphitheatzes, 
circusses, theatres, baths, &c. Though, 
however, the rooms in such houses 
were chiefly used merely as sleepin 
apartments ; very many were occupie 
by families, whose crowding thus 
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together in exigence, misery, and 
filth, increased the unhealthiness of 
such districts, from which the black 
funeral was a never-ending object in 
the hot days of letheal autumn. 

The walls of the atrium, which had 
once been painted in gaudy and 
staring colours, now tarnished by 
smoke, wine stains, and grime, repre- 
sented many mythologic stories, 
whose tendency was to illustrate the 
spirit of hospitality which was the 
genius of the place; while that of 
the adjoining chambers at the back 
was similarly indicated by a strongly 
expressed painting of Danae receiving 
the god Jupiter in the form of a gol- 
denshower. A fountain, whose fresh 
water contrasted with the frouz 
= of the walls, sprang and fell 

ubbling from its iron flues in the 
centre of the chamber, which was 
paved in tesselated squares of tile 
and pepper-coloured Alban stone, 
strewed with sand; and its upper 
end was crossed by a marble counter 
covered with flasks and glasses, and 
backed by ranges of amphore on 
shelves, before which stood its pro- 
aga a Syrian woman—a virago, 

erce and fat, her adipose charms 
thinly veiled by her vesture of Coan 
silk, her blue black hair dripping with 
unguents and glittering with fibrous 
gold chains, huge earrings in her ears, 
and immense bracelets of real or fic- 
titious gold on herarms. This woman, 
the wife of a gladiator who had ob- 
tained his dismissal from the arena 
with some money and few features, had 
for several years been a constant at- 
tendant at the portico of the temple 
of Isis, the resort of panders and 
touters connected with the inferior 
slave dealers; and after renting a 
number of celle near the Circus 
Maximus, had at length opened a 
slaves’ tavern in a superior quarter, 
in which she pursued a business at 
once of a more elevated and prosper- 
ous character, as her guests, being 
chiefly slaves to noble or rich families, 
spent money freely. Lines of golden 
letters. over the bar announced 
the large assortment of rich 
wines on sale, with their price ; a 
cook shop in connexion with the 
establishment, ministered by an emi- 
nent pistorius, afforded the more 
solid pleasures ; nor, though Bacchus 
was nominally and obviously king of 
the tavern, was Venus altogether ex- 
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cluded from the list of deities, to 
whose worship the hostess, uniting 
the experienced avocations elicited 
by her Roman career, solicited the 
purses of her visiters. 

Numerous figures reclined on the 
couches which were ranged along the 
walls, and in the neighbourhood of 
the fountain in the centre of the hall, 
drinking and talking in loud voices— 
many of them with a ludicrous assumnp- 
tion of high-bred ease or elegant aban- 
don. Of the larger proportion of this 
polyglot assembly, Asia and Africa 
were evidently the native countries ; 
but among the Phrygians, Lycians, 
Capadocians, Ethiopians, and Negroes 
an occasional figure was seen whose 
lineaments notified the contributions 
of Germany, Gaul, and Greece to the 
slave-world of the capital. 

“Hail, most noble Cornelius,” 
cried a fat fellow, saluting from his 
couch near the entrance a comrade 
who had just entered, and who dis- 
played in his attire somewhat of a 
military appearance (it was the cus- 
tom of the place for its frequenters 
to address each other by the 
titles of their masters). ‘Where hast 
thou been this century? Neither in 
theatre, bath, portico, or any other 
fashionable resort have I seen thee 
for three days past. How hast thou 
been occupied? Come,. recline and 
confess. flask and glass here,” he 
cried to a little starved slave in at- 
tendance. 

“ Business, business, my Balbus,” 
said the other, a Sicilian cook, be- 
longing to the Cornelii, disposing 
himself with a grave air on the 
couch, “has withheld me from your 
company. The day before yesterday 
we gave an entertainment to a select 
party among our noble friends, of 
which, of course, I had the manage- 
ment. Ah, Jupiter, what cares were 
mine! The organization of the feast 
itself was a labour of Hercules, and 
then the execution. But why speak ? 
difficulties will vanish before a com- 
prehensive talent and practice in the 
art. On the morning of this, my late 
campaign, I had my legion under 
armsat the first trumpet, soas tocarry 
my immense plans into effect ; and 
although the number of articles to be 
dressed represented the world, every 
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man stood by his furnace or stove 
with Roman virtue, and so skilled 
were they, under my directions, that 
after the first onset I confided the 
conduct of the battle almost wholly 
to them ; and while fish, flesh, and 
fowl arrived at perfection, occupied 
myself merely with a few sauces, 
with which I designed to crown the 
victory. While the feast was being 
discussed all our friends expresse 
their admiration and gratitude to me 
personally. By Mars ! it was indeed 
a triumph. But although on that 
day I, as I may say, ascended the 
Capitoline of the kitchen in glory, the 
strain of mind which I experienced 
has had its subsequent effects, and I 
purpose going for a few days to our 
villa at Tibur, to relax. Heigho! 
ss has its ——— But say, 

ow have you been occupied, my 
Balbus ?” 

“We have been engaged,” said the 
fat figure addressed as Balbus, but 
who was a Capadocian named Tur- 
balio. ‘‘ We have been engaged, sir,” 
he said, ostentatiously arranging a 
cast-off toga preetexta, which he had 
the audacity to wear, “in drawing 
up a bill, which we purpose bringing 
hefore the senate on the next day of 
assembly. When I say that the em- 
peror suggested the measure, and 
that Seneca has a hand in it, you 
may judge its importance.” 

“Ofcourse,” said the other, tighten- 
ing his girdle. “ What is it about ; 
this is rather fair tipple—eh ?” 

“Ho! more wine om, and quickly, 
thou shadow of a slave,” cried Bal- 
bus, after drinking. “I say, Myr- 
tilla (to the hostess), why hast thou 
not a better attendant than this 
scurvy little Quales Quales,* whom 
you starve so that he has hardly 
strength to carry a cup, and would 
scarcely breakfast a dog. What do 
you take us for, vulgares? Know 
you not, if gentlemen are not better 
served, they will cease to frequent 
your house ?” 

‘““When my lord comes next,” re- 
plied the hostess with a seducing 
voicé and look, “he shall have the 
handsomest girl in my house to wait 
upon him, or if it so please him, a 
lovely boy I bought this morning 
for twenty mina at Thurio’s private 


* The lowest order of slaves. 
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sale. For the patronage of my lord 
I will make every sacrifice.” 

“ Well, let the service be changed,” 
said Balbus, who felt flattered, and 
who was getting fuddled, “and you 
may count, mistress, on my favour. 
But,” he added, turning to Cornelius, 
— this interruption, my friend. 

hat were we speaking of !—oh, 
ay. You inquired what our bill 
was about. ‘Taxes, sir ; we're going 
to abolish taxes altogether, in 
order to win the favour of the 
citizens. But, mum, an important 
state secret, and I count on you not 
making it public as yet.” 

“This is the finger of Harpocrates,” 
returned Cornelius, touching his lip. 
“For myself, Balbus,” he added, 
“connected as I am with a military 
house and affairs, I have no time for 
o and leave them to you. Your 

ill, however, is the right sort of 
thing. All my friends, the cooks, who 
rent tabernas in the city will be for 


“Of course, and all mine, the 
bakers,” returned Balbus in a hoarse 
voice, lowering his fat eyelids gravely ; 
“everybody in short, for the less 
pet the more gained. Besides 
that, as I heard our friend Seneca 
say, if the government keep the 

ople attached, by letting them 
ive free, the government can fill the 
exchequer by confiscating the estates 
of the rich without being unpopular. 
But you'll be secret.” 

“The confidences of the Cornelii 
and Balbi are sacred,” said Cor- 
nelius with a hiccup. Then tossing 
off his cup, and under the influence 
of the drink gradually lapsing into 
his natural character, he began to 
sing a licentious slang song then 
popular, in which his friend, also 
getting ebrious, joined, both rattling 
their cups on the table. 

Here the noise those noble per- 
sonages were making, interrupted for 
some minutes another group, of 
which one slave, an inferior amanu- 
ensis to a celebrated literary charac- 
ter of the day, appeared to affect 
literature. 

“ Have you seen the new work*of 
the Greek Latura ?” he asked of his 
comrade, an ordinarw.” 

“Tean’t exactly say I have,” the 
other--answered ; “but I’ve been 
in company with its author.” 

* And so hab I,” said an old negro 


with earrings and a toga ridiculously 
chalked. “My stomach! ha, ha! 
how he swallowed the wine while he 
kept my magista and his company 
laugh. Toevery jest dere was three 
cup of Falernian at least.” 

“Numidia should speak more re- 
spectfully of Greece,” said the 
amanuensis with curt disdain. 
“Know you not, Syphax, that wine 
is the food of wit ? 

“T speak what I see,” sniggered 
the black. 

“Tf Latura, as you say, is a wit, he 
deserves the wine,” said the other. 
“ Why, I’ve seen the priest of Jupiter 
regaling once at a great supper given 
by our people, where that illustrious 
and holy man rivalled Epicurus him- 
self. fine judge, sir, and great 
stomach ; but so wise and calm. He 
eat and drank with such dignity that 
the feast seemed a religious cere- 
mony. The courses vanished before 
him like herbage under the locusts ; 
but how eloquently the while he ex- 
eee on virtue and philosophy. 

rust me, in his temple he secures 
the tit-bits of the sacrifice for his 
table.” 

Here a slave, a physician in a 
moderate house, a young Greek, with 
humorous eyes and sedate forehead, 

1d— 

“What think you, Socia; did not 
priests originally invent sacrifices 
for the purpose of supplying their 
dinner? Is it the best part of the 
beast which is offered to the god on 
the altar, and the worst that enters 
the larder of the flamen ?” 

“T can’t stomach such remarks 
about religion ; it’s impious,” said, 
belching his wine, a big Egyptian, 
who had once been an attendant at 
the temple of Cybele. “ All religion 
is a mystery, and sacred things should 
not be too closely investigated.” 

“ And why not equally with other 
things ?’ asked the Greek. “Should 
not everything sacred be pure and 
true 4 hat has the appearance of 
a bullock’s liver to do with the result 
of a council or the fate of a battle ? 
Are men to abjure their reason be- 
cause it has a flaw, or lose their 
hearts in a difficulty because an ox 
is without one ?” 

“Polite people don’t talk in that 
way, at least any I associate with,” 
said the Egyptian, plethorically. 
“There are certain limits which must 
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be observed; and let me tell ye, 
young man, that were you elsewhere 
than in Rome, the freedom of your 
tongue would bring about the slavery 
of your body. Let me tell you, that 
if you were-in Memphis, where I 
came from, and spoke thus irreve- 
rently of a sacred onion, you'd quickly 
become food for a holy crocodile.” 

“T’ve often heard of the’ wisdom 
of the Egyptians,” said the Greek, 
a but never comprehended it until 
now. 

“The Greek speaks like one of 
those—what do you call them ?— 
followers of Christus, of whom 
there are such numbers among our 
poorer brethren and the artisans,” 
said Socia. “I’ve spoken with some 
of ’em, and must say that to me many 
of their opinions are founded on sound 
reason.” 

“There, I agree with you,” said a 
Lycian. “TI particularly approve of 
their idea, that all property should be 
held in common, and that of the rich 
shared with the poor ; though I differ 
from them in other points. They are 
certainly the most honestand straight- 
forward folk that a man can have 
dealings with, but beyond that I don’t 
go with them. What think you +— 
they hold pleasure in contempt, and 
no one who has a mistress or loves 
wine, as we, can be admitted intotheir 
society. N ow, that—that strikes me 
as a serious error.” 

“Being poor they act philosophi- 
cally in despisin pleasures they can- 
not obtain,” said the Greek, with a 
pert and sceptical air, arranging his 
threadbare robe. “ Nay, faith I am 
myself somewhat of a Christian at 
times, and in likemanner. I wish for 
a thousand talents ; I find I cannot 
acquire them. What is left me then 
but to comfort myself by philosophis- 
ing on the disastrous effects of 
wealth.” 

“You are somewhat astray, friend,” 
said Socia, “for, whether the Chrie- 
tians have wealth or not, their prin- 
ciples and life is the same. I know 
for a fact that several of the imperial 
freedmen—I need not mention names 
—have embraced this new religion 
or philosophy; nay, I know from a 
comrade, Sertius, who belongs to the 
palace, that two of its richest ser- 
vants, the Jews Tryphena and Ty- 
phosa, have had manifold interviews 
and controversies with a certain 
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apostle of the sect, named Paulus, 
who is now in the city.” 

Here loud voices interrupted the 
conversation of this group. 

“What! Do you dare insult me 
with that face, where the patch dis- 
guises the brand of the iron,” cried a 
drunken voice. “ Because you’ve got 
a rise in life, you forget that you 
were once a waterman.” 

“How long is it since you were 
carnifex on the Esquiline,” roared 
the other, “and eked out a living 
by selling the clothes of the dead to 
the dealers in the Suburra. How 
many bodies have you stolen at night 
and sold, contrary to law, as dog’s 
meat, which your own will yet 
become ?” 

“ Gentlemen, gentlemen,” cried the 
society, rising, “ this is unseemly—a 

uarrel between the Serpios and 
anlii—fy for shame. We cannot 
believe our ears, as no ordinarii are 
admitted to this resort of politeness 
and amusement. So so, this is as it 
should be—a flask terminates the 
dispute.” 
he quarrel thus terminated, all 
returned to their couches, and the 
murmur of voices in many languages 
became mingled as before with the 
distant sound of music, lyre and flute, 
and boisterous laughter, proceeding 
from the chamber at the back of the 
atrium. A young slave, flushed with 
wine, was standing before the counter 
where the proprietress of the tavern 
presided, between whom and him 
a loud colloquy passed. 

“You pay here, my handsome 
youth,” said the woman, “ or here 
you remain. Two drachmas open 
the first door, four the second. You 
understand ?” 

The young slave appeared to press 
some remonstrance, to which the wo- 
man answered with an obscene jest, 
when the attention of the assembly 
was attracted by the entrance of a cou- 

le of men, who first addressing the 
requenters of the lower partof the hall 
next the door, went from one to the 
other, making some communication 
which appeared to interest and anger 
all who became its recipients. Then 
in different parts of the room were 
heard such fragmentary remarks as 
“ Crucifixion in a private house is 
contrary to law.” “Faith, he must 
be a stout fellow to have endured it 
and then escape.” “ Hidden in one of 
39 
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the cellar caverns of the Vatican—he 
must be cared for till he escape.” “It 
shall be communicated to our new 
society, which, thanks to the gods, 
daily increases.” “‘ Yes, we are begin- 
ning to know our strength, of which 
the laws hitherto kept us ignorant, 
by excluding our people from the 
census.” ‘‘A day will come, mark 
me, when we shall rise as one man to 
seize the city—were it not for the 
army, even now, who could prevent 
us !—why, we are fifty to one.” 
“ Hush, who knows to whom we con- 
fide so speaking !—our neighbour 
may betray us.” 


The general feeling of excitement, 
irritation, and latent rage for free- 
dom which had pervaded the place, 
and which was momentarily height- 
ening, was here terminated by the 
watch of the district; who entering 
the vestibule, while he held aloft his 
staff of office, cried— 

“Time to ‘close, Myrtilla, except 
you am to pay the fine.” 

0. > 


“Let the hall be cleared then,” 
cried the watch in a loud voice, and 
stood aside, while the gathering of 
slaves passed into the street, and 
until thedights were extinguished. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF VALERIE GORE. 


(BEING AN EXTRACT FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE HENRY VERNEY ANNALY, CLERK.) 


CHAPTER I. 


THE CHARIOTEER. 


Ir is the very first blush of summer 
morning, and the sky is mottling fast 
from gray to pink, and thence to am- 
ber ; the shifting hues succeeding and 
melting into each other, as the great 
sun, enveloped in a gorgeous robe of 
crimson mist and fire, begins to climb 
the east ; at his coming the moun- 
tains, like palmers’ unrobing, cast off 
their gray amices, and assume their 
garments of purple, green, and gold ; 
save in their fissured clefts, where 
the shadows lie as black as if night 
were still lingering there, and loth to 
o. A few birds are twittering on 
the trees ; the lark is springing Sse 
her sod, and singing as she rises ; the 
dew lies thick on the grass; the 
streamlet raves adown the side of the 
len over a thousand ledges, the 
oarse sea booms sullenly from a dis- 
tance, like the voice of retreating 
thunder; and the whole landscape 
stands out clear and sharply defined 
in that cold, early light, as morning 
breaks and wakes in beauty over 
the solitary and W reo. Pass, 
which connects Tyrone with the 
Donegal highlands, and is known by 
the name of “The Gap of Barnsmore.” 
Down this defile, which has a con- 
siderable au from the eastward, and 
at the t I speak of, a carriage is 
seen to which contains four 


people. Itis of that species of vehicle 
which the French call char-A-bane or 
in plain English, a long four-wheeled 
double phaeton, very light, but made 
to contain much luggage; it is drawn 
by two handsome and thoroughbred 
“high-stepping sons of the hill,” to 
use Ossianic language ; both of them 
as black as Ethiops, and well and 
ae driven by a very young 
ady, who seems by her bright eye 
and heightened colour thoroughly to 
enjoy the task ; beside her sits a gen- 
tle matron, slender and dignified ; on 
the bench behind are two servants— 
one is a hale woman, advanced in 
years, whose keen blue eye and high 
cheek bones bespeak her of northern 
extract ; the other is a young man, 
apparently a groom or valet, with a 
most determined countenance, and a 
massively built, but deformed person. 

Now, as this car-borne quartette 
are more or less principal characters 
in my story, I shall at once introduce 
them to you by name. The fair au- 
tomedon is Valerie Gore, the lady by 
her side is her widowed mother, while 
behind them sit Mrs. Gore’s nurse 
and her grandson, or in other words, 
Susannah and Amos Mahollum. 

The party had rested at the bright 
little hotel of Stranorlar on the pre- 
vious night, from whence they had 
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startedatcockcrow, and having driven 
by the lonely lake of Mourne, which 
sleeps at the head of the Pass, and 
sends its waters to the eastward to 
swell the stream which unites with 
the Foyle at Lifford and Londonderry, 
they had every hope of reaching their 
own home on the shores of the At- 
lantic Sea before night and darkness 
would have set in.* 

Now you must know, dear Frank, 
that these ladies were my kinswomen, 
cousins in the second degree ; a grade 
of relationship held very loose by 
cold-blooded Saxons like you, but 
more genially considered by us Hiber- 
nians, asinvolving close consanguinity, 
and consequently the opportunity of 
much intimacy between the parties, 
which in the present case was an ex- 
tremely desirable duty, from the ladies 
being so remarkably attractive. 

Mrs. Gore had been an heiress, and 
had brought to her husband a fair 
portion of broad lands on the seaboard 
of western Donegal, in the midst of 
which, like an emerald brooch on the 
girdle of an Irish giantess, lay Glen- 
alla—round, and green even to vivid- 
ness—a fresh and lovely seat, sur- 
rounded by mountain stream and 
valley on the land side; while its 
seaward lawns and woods ran half- 
way up to meet the blue and naked 
backs of the stupendous cliffs, whose 
mural precipices attaining in some 
places an elevation of 2,000 feet, tower 
along the deep in solitary magnifi- 
cence, to meet and break the rush and 
welter of the great Atlantic waters. 

In this house of Glenalla Mrs. 
Gore had been born, and hither were 
she and her daughter now proceeding, 
with the intention of spending some 
years among their poor tenantry, and 
in the enjoyment of the picturesque 
solitudes with which the place 
abounded. 

Colonel Gore had died at Bath 
some three years previously. This 
gentleman never had been a very at- 
tractive character; he was a dry, 
cold, proud, ponsemenie man, and 
evinced small ardour for any earthly 
thing save whist and trout fishing ; 
he was painfully formal in his manner, 
and seemed as if any little amiable- 
ness of nature he ever possessed was 
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doumed to be drowned in a perfect 
sea of professional propriety ; he was 
a complete military martinet ; many 
battles had he been engaged in ; many 
medals glittered on his heavy dragoon 
jacket when he bowed before his 
Sovereign at levee, but if any one had 
peeped into his heart beneath his 
uniform, they would have seen that 
he there wore a coat of chain armour, 
and that through the rivets of this 
professional panoply the gentle sym- 
pathies of domestic life were never 
permitted topenetrate. He loved his 
wife in his own way, was satisfied 
with her graceful bearing, and had a 
selfish comfort at her being so exces- 
sively ladylike, but that was all; the 
man looked at his household through 
the medium of duty more than of 
affection ; his legitimate passions were 
smothered in formality and pipeclay; 
abhorring demonstrativeness as some- 
thing out of all rule, and always him- 
self correct even to technicality, he 
lived a life of cold, prosaic routine, 
without passion, without poetry, and 
without love; being quite content 
with respect, and the attention it 
procured ; and when he died there 
were few tears to water his grave, 
save those of the gentle woman whose 
affection he had repressed a hundred 
times, and the little daughter, whom 
he had always treated asa child ; but 
whose character, in its pertinacity of 
purpose, and indifference to danger, 
closely resembled his own. 

About a year before Colonel Gore's 
death, the whole family had visited 
their Irish property. It was bril- 
liant weather during their stay, and 
they had greatly enjoyed all they 
saw ; and so, when Mrs. Gore became 
a widow, her thoughts and tastes all 
reverted to her lone and beautiful 
home amidst the Irish highlands, 
and her daughter warmly seconding 
her wishes, they were now en route 
for Glenalla. 

They had driven half way through 
the gap, when the young lady ad- 
dressed her mother. 

“Why so silent, dear mother? 
Have you ever seen anything half so 
lovely as the colouring on those rocks, 
and the green patches of velvety moss 
and pink heather between them? 


* This narrative was originally contained in a letter to the Rey. Francis Coventry, 
Vicar of Abbott’s Grange, cum Tiddrington, Hampshire. 
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Look at those cloud shadows racing 
down the hill and sailing across the 
road ; listen to the music of the tun- 
nel which has been brawling by our 
side ever since we entered the Pass, 
and then the tantalizing glimpses we 
now and then catch of some huge 
mountains which seem to lie behind 
the side of the glen on our right 
hand. Nurse Mahollum! can you 
tell me the names of some of these 
great hills, and when we shall see 
them in all their height ?” 

“Yes, dear, that I can,” said the 
party so addressed ; “what would 
ail me but I should know their names, 
and ken them weel too ; I, that was 
bred and born amongst them in thon 
oa wee toun they ca’ Fintown : 
the biggest is Bluestack ; yon’s its 
head peeping ower that black rock 
above you; then there’s Belshade, 
and the Silver Hill, and Benbane, 
and Croaghnageer ; and then awa up 
in Kilmacrennan barony there’s 
Mackish, a great mountain, which 
means “ the sow’s back ;” and Arigle, 
that’s “the arrow of show;” and 
Aghla—all in Cloghaneely, where 
my grandfather’s people, the Maca- 
veas, come from.” 

“Oh nurse,” said Valerie, “ these 
are charming names; I do so love 
mountains. Be quiet Diaz, do be 

uiet,” speaking to her horse, “and I 
shall so wander among them, mother, 
and scale their very highest top, and 
sketch them too, mother—rock and 
ravine, peak and scaur. Do be quiet, 
Zanga, you are as bad as Diaz, both 
of you extremely bold boys this morn- 
in: ” 


he horses indeed were much ex- 
cited, breaking into the canter, and 
inclined to plunge. 

“Ttis the seaair, madam,” said the 

m, leaning forward and touching 

is hat ; “the horses had a double 
feed of corn by a mistake, and are too 
fresh ; but if Miss Valerie would 
only give them their heads more, 
they'll go quiet.” 

‘0 this piece of unsolicited advice 
the fair driver vouchsafed no atten- 
tion ; when a number of ragged colts, 
“full of the pasture,” which were 
grazing by the road side, commencél 
gambolling before and behind the 
carriage, as if to court an equine ac- 
quaintance with the more aristo- 
cratic thoroughbreds in the traces, 
who thereupon became wildly excited 
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and difficult to manage, causing Mrs. 
Gore’s cheek to blanch with terror, 
while from her daughter's bright face 
not one roseate tint departed, as 
standing up in the carriage, she 
essayed by voice and rein to soothe 
and restrain her refractory steeds. 
But the groom took the matter into 
his own hands, for, leaping down, and 
running forward with the speed of 
light, he seized the horses’ heads, and 
with a voice of thunder and a hand 
of power, compelled them to return 
to their wonted pace. In vain the 
rm g lady cried, “That willdo, Amos, 
et go their heads; I can manage 
them myself perfectly.” The groom 
still persisted till he had slackened 
their curbs, which had been hooked 
too tightly, and till they were 
thoroughly tamed ; when stopping, 
he sprang back into the carriage as it 
rolled by, and regained his seat. 
Now, in this matter I must confess, 
as an honest chronicler, that our 
Valerie betrayed some little feeling of 
impatience ; nay, that she actually— 
once, and once only I do aver— 
stamped her little foot on the floor 
of the phaeton ; and that when her 
servant had assumed his former 
position aw derriere, and she wasonce 
more undisputed charioteer, she cele- 
brated the era of her independence 
by sundry flourishings of the lash of 
her whip over the heads of her steeds 
—the actual application they would 
scarcely have brooked—‘“ to punish 
them,” she said, “for theirsauciness ;” 
so that they broke into a long stretch- 
ing canter until checked by a steep 
hill, when the young lady restrained 
their speed, and breathed them. As 
they slowly ascended the eminence. 
they were aware of a strange and 
ludicrous figure which kept jogging 
on before them. It was a peasant 
lad of about twenty years of age, 
mounted on a rough and Jean moun- 
tain horse, whose hirsute and long- 
haired hide seemed never to have 
known the luxury of brush or curry- 
comb. Two panniers laden with 
brown turf were hung in balance 
across the animal’s back; behind 
them, and in ungraceful proximity 
to the tail, sat the rider on a little 
circular straw cushion, which served 
for a saddle, but without stirrups, 
his bare legs depending on either 
side of the brute’s flanks : thisstrange 
figure had on him an old blue coat, 
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no waistcoat, his breast exposed, 
hairy and red; he had corduroy 
smalls, open at the knees, and he 
seemed to be holding on to his seat 
merely by a grasp of the straw halter, 
which was the only head gear of his 
horse ; a little straw caubeen was 
stuck on the top of his head, under 
which appeared his face ; the high- 
boned, freckled, coarse-mouthed, 
keen-eyed, cock-nosed physiognomy 
of many of our Scotch-descended 
northern peasantry,,so often expressive 
of the opposite qualities of stolidity 
and cunning, aa almost always ex- 
hibiting the greatest possible quan- 
tity of self-conceit. 

As the carriage passed, he be- 
stowed upon its occupant a long and 
stony stare, and then, nodding fami- 
liarly at the ladies, he exclaimed, in 
his Scoto-Hibernian sharp brogue :— 

“Thon’s a nice morning. What 
= are yees the day?” 

ut as the parties accosted evinced 
no desire to cultivate his acquaint- 
ance by any response to his greeting, 
he passed them again, looking ver 
sulky, and seemingly in high dud- 
geon, at his rejected overtures. At 


the ep of the hill Valerie drew up 


to look around her, and feast her 
eyes on the scenery ; for on her right 
lay Lough Esk, backed by its purple 
mountains and embosomed in its 
oaks, and glittering like a mirror of 
steel in the morning sun; the Giant 
Brothers opening out to the north- 
ward, and piercing the horizon with 
their gray peaks, After they had 
slowly descended the hill, the road 
narrowed considerably, and at a 
sudden bend of it they found them- 
selves once more immediately behind 
the knight of the turf-creels. He 
was occupying the very centre of the 
causeway, doggedly jogging on, and 
if ever a man’s back could express 
stiffness and obstinacy it was his at 
that moment. The horses beginning 
to chafe at being kept behind, the 

oom stood up, and halloed to the 
ellow to draw to one side, and make 
way ; to which challenge there was 
not the slightest response, either by 
word or by the required movement. 

“Tsay,” shouted Amos, much ex- 
cited ; “keep your own side of the 
road, will you? We can’t pass for 
you; and the horses will run you 
down.” 

But all in vain ; the back of the 
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unperturbed avant courier spoke of 
a stiff and determined resistance, and 
the unaccommodating rider still kept 
the course of the causeway, while 
Valerie could scarce hold in her 
plunging horses behind him. 

“ Nurse,” cried the young lady, in 
a vexed tone, “are you not ashamed 
of your countryman ?” 

Nurse, thus appealed to, rose from 
her seat, and screamed out :— 

“Het, mon; wull ye not dra’ to 
the yane side or the ither? My oh! 
but you’re steff. Pull your powny 
till the hedge, wull you? or the 
young leddy mun drive over you.” 

But even this appeal coming from 
his countrywoman, and delivered in 
an accent cognate to his own, failed 
to produce the desired result, turf, 
pony, creels, and peasant still jog- 
ging on regardless and undeviating 
as ever. 

“Madam,” said the groom, his 
face white, and his frame tremblin 
with passion, “if Miss Gore wil 

ermit me, I will dismount, and 
ead the horses past the stupid clod, 
who is either oak. or deaf, or in- 
solent.” 

‘“* By no means, Amos,” interrupt- 
ed Valerie. I must insist on your 
remaining as you are. There is room 
enough to pass a little further on, 
and [ can manage the horses per- 
fectly well myself.” 

So saying, she chirped sweetly 
to her steeds, and made a rush to get 
by ; but, alas! the end of her swing- 
ing-bar caught the near turf-creel, 
and the horses, frightened by the 
shock, bounded violently forward, 
spinning the pony, panniers, and 
rider twice round and round, and 
leaving them all upset and spilt here 
and there in the middle of the road. 
Mrs. Gore, alarmed, cried to her 
daughter to pull up. “Alas! the 
man is killed.” But not so; he and 
his horse recovered their legs at 
once, and simultaneously. The for- 
mer shook himself; the latter, on 
getting up, went through the same 
process ; then stroked his two legs 
down, then passed his head over his 
sides to see if his ribs were all right, 
then rubbed his nose, and lifting his 
hat, felt all over his hair to see if 
there were any blood, then turning, 
and fixing himself squattingly, with 
his hands stuck upon his hips, he- 
looked hard and grim towards the 
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censiags, which had stopped on the 
road. 

“T say, sir,” shouted Amos ; “why 
did you not mind your horse?” 

“And J say,” roared the other, 
with an indescribable bitterness of 
look and. speech ; “why didn’t yees 
mind your horses |” 

Mrs. Gore had now alighted, and 
expressed her concern at the accident; 
and then, taking out her purse, she 
slipped a sovereign into his broad 
brown hand—an act which seemed to 
produce instant forgiveness, amnesty, 
and peace, as he pocketed the coin, 
and with a grin, and a pull at his 
coulin or forelock, he turned to pick 
up his scattered turf-sods on the 
road ; and thus the matter ended. 

When Mrs. Gore had regained her 
seat, there was silence between her 
and Valerie for some time, as, pro- 
ceeding gently and steadily, they ap- 
proached the little old-fashioned town 
of Donegal, when Miss Gore said, in 
a low and sad voice— 

“ Mother, I am ashamed of my 

ride and my folly ; I might have 
Killed that poor, foolish man. I am 
sure God will forgive me my way- 
wardness and sin. Mother! will you 
forgive me too? I see now that I 
should have suffered Amos to lead 


Now, my dear Frank, you must by 
this time have formed a pretty accu- 
rate guess as to the failing in my fair 
cousin Valerie’s character. She was 
too self-dependent—a good quality 
truly, but evil in its excess. She had 
something in her temper and mental 
constitution of that hyper-confidence 
which Sydney Smith so wittily illus- 
trates when applying it to an emi- 
nent statesman of the present day. 
She inherited this property from her 
father, and,jt was fostered uncon- 
aciously by Mrs. Gore’s extreme 

entleness and quietness of character. 

er mother leant on her, while she 
leant on no one except her God ; for 
Valerie had been a lover of her 
Saviour from her youth upward, and 
He thought fit to teach His disciple 
the evil resulting from this quality of 
her mind by the sharp lessons I am 
now about to recount, You must not 
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the horses quietly by, but my pride 
revolts at his interfering so often 
when I am driving.” 

“Well, Valerie,” said the gentle 
mother ; “he does it all through a 
wish for our safety. I am persuaded 
of his fidelity and the excellence of 
his motives. What has “happened 
to-day is now over, and must te for- 
gotten, except as a lesson for you, 
dear child. Vou are too brave, too 
self-reliant, and to minds so framed 
these casualties are sure to occur. 
Happy for those who, like you, can 
see and acknowledge when they have 
gone wrong, and can profit by the 
teaching of their own errors after- 
wards.” 

They rested for two or three hours 
at Donegal, when, resuming their 
journey, they skirted the great At- 
lantic for many a mile : the topping 
of the hills they passed over, giving 
them broad views of a whole back- 
ground of glorious mountains. Be- 
fore them lay the lovely bay of Killy- 
begs, shut in by soft low green hills, 
whose sides sloped down to kiss the 
deep blue water. An hour and a half 
more driving brought them into the 
avenue of their future home; and 
Mrs. Gore kissed her fair daughter 
as she welcomed her to Glenalla. 





misunderstand my cousin ; there was 
nothing masculine about her: she 
was at that time a very lovely and ex- 
quisitely feminine girl of eighteen ; 
she had small classic features, brown 
eyes and hair, and a dazzling purity 
of white and red mingling in her 
face ; she was not tall, but her figure 
was finely moulded, and when she 
walked or moved, “ Patuit incessu 
Dea”—in fact, her whole appearance 
was so like a study from the antique, 
that when she came to my father’s 
old tumble-down castlein Fermanagh, 
about six years before this time, all 
our lads united in calling her little 
» Pallas Athene, and my brother John, 
who was at home for the holidays 
from Eton, fell fairly in love with the 
child. Three times we had her at 
Castle Verney, the old colonel, her 
father, being a cool and. successful 
fisherman in the waters of our Lough 
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Erne, and killing as many salmon 
with hook and line as ever he had 
Frenchmen with sword and pistol in 
his cavalry charges of other days. I 
had not seen her for years, but John 
kept up his intimacy with the family, 
and we both were now to visit them 
at Glenalla after they had become a 
little settled in their new home. 

You may imagine what an excite- 
ment was produced in the parish of 
Oonaghmore by the advent of Mrs. 
Gore and her daughter ; and on the 
third day the rari nantes in the con- 
ventional whirlpool of the place com- 
menced to make their calls in person 
or by card. They were not very in- 
teresting, nor did they present much 
character to attract or to amuse, with 
the exception of the good rector and 
his wife, an excellent couple, of 
whom a few words may be allowed. 

His name was. Trotter—the Rev. 
John Trotter. His wife called him 
Throtter when she did not name him 
Jack. She was née Gimbelton—the 
Gimbletons of the King’s County, a 
respectable family, or, as Mrs. Trotter 
usually Scan it, ““a genteel con- 
nexion, them Gimbeltons.” Trotter 
had won her, and as many thousand 
pounds as she had arms and hands, 
when he was tutor to her nephew 
the squire. She was his senior as re- 
garded age, and unquestionably his 
better half in respect of worldly wis- 
dom ; for whereas he was profuse to 
the poor, and gave to all comers, she 
would drive them from the door with 
some such missile as “Go away, go 
away ; you won’t get your hand into 
my pocketas you do in Mr. Throtter’s.” 
This personality she would scream 
after them as they retreated down 
the avenue, and then, under the in- 
fluence of an upbraiding conscience, 
for she was a kind woman at heart, 
she would sally down the village 
with a very small phial of wine in 
one of her pockets, and a minute 
parcel of tea and sugar in the other 
department of her blue jacket, which 
she meant to bestow on some of the 
cottage invalids, on which occasion 
her naturally plain countenance as- 
sumed a nimbus of benevolence of a 
highly imposing character. The Rev. 
John was a low-sized, round-waisted 
little old man; he was over sixty 
Sg of age ; his visage was ample, 

is complexion pale, and his small 
eyes weak and watery; his usual 
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dress was a loose soft-gray toga, 
something between a dressing-gown 
and a great coat ; black shorts, much 
worn at the knees, pepper and salt 
worsted stockings, and shoes which, 
someway, were always wrong about 
the strings. Accoutred thus he per- 
ambulated his parish, either_sham- 
bling on his feet from door to door, or 
astride on a large clumsy brood mare, 
with a girth half a furlong in length ; 
he had a lugubrious mode of speak- 
ing, as if he was ever in the jaws of 
scme misery, often lamenting by an- 
ticipation the probability of Mrs. 
Trotter’s death, and that before her 
face, on which occasion he expressed 
his firm intention of “laying his bones 
beside hers in the cold churchyard ;” 
to which Jeremiad she would respond 
in pleasant tones, “ Hold your tongue, 
Jack, you're an old fool.” With all 
these harmless oddities he was a 
really good and Christian man, and a 
laborious clergyman, and exhibited 
but one fault in his walk which his 
enemies could pounce upon, which 
was a passion for tobacco smoke. 
Every morning at eight o’clock his 
old servant brought him a long clay 
pipe replete, and a light with the se- 
ductive weed, which Trotter would 
smoke in bed, lying on his back with 
his head high up on the pillow, and 
his white cotton nightcap pulled 
down half over his nose, like the Iron 
Duke’s hat in the House of Lords. 
It was commonly said that the 
Dublin insurance offices, aware of 
his habits, and anticipating self- 
combustion, had refused to grant him 
a policy at any premium. 
hold, then, on the occasion of 

their visit, the rector and his lad 
crossing the ferry in a flat-bottomed, 
broad-beamed old boat, pulled by 
Ned Fitzpatrick and his son, Long 
Lanty, who were tenants and cottiers 
on the rectory lands—ferrymen when 
wanted on the river, fishermen on the 
broad sea, and genuine Celts in race 
and blood. Mrs. Gore was very glad 
to meet her pastor, whom she had 
never seen but once before, and his 
gratulations though intended by him 
to express the pleasure he really 
felt, were conveyed through his 
wonted dolefulness of voice and 
manner. 

“Oh dear—oh dear !— my dear 
ma’am, we are so glad to see you— 
Mrs. Trotter and I—but, oh dear; 














what long journey you had—and are 
you not tired, and this is such a wild 
country—oh dear—oh dear! I’m 
afraid you won't stay, and the young 
lady is sure to dislike us all—Mrs. 
Trotter and me—we are all so dull 
and backward here—oh dear—oh 
dear—oh, dear !” 

Mrs. Gore assured him that both 
she and her daughter had come to 
Glenalla from choice, determining to 
be very happy, and useful also, 
among the poor; and Valerie who had 
been conversing with Mrs. Trotter, 
now turned, and smiling sweetly on 
the old man, confirmed all her mother 
had said. 

“A hundred thanks, dear ladies; 
a great boon to me, and, the parish ; 
but oh dear—oh dear !—you are too 
young, miss, and too—too—too hand- 
some—forgive me, to go among our 
rude people, and your beautiful fine 
dress would be all stained and smoked 
in the cabins. Oh, it would never do, 
dear—oh dear—what a pity !” 

Here he looked as if ordered for 
immediate execution. 

“Come, come, Throtter,” said his 
wife, “you need not be grumbling 
that way: Mr. Throtter and me are 
most happy to have you here, and to 
secure your help among our poor; 
but we must not keep Ned Fitzpatrick 
waiting at the boat, as him and Lanty 
are going round the cliffs this even- 
ing to look after the herrings.” 

iss Gore went down the lawn 
with her guests ; she wanted to make 
acquaintance with the old ferryman. 
She said— 

“T had a desire to become a navi- 
gator, and make a voyage of discovery 
along the rocks and great caves with 
which the bases of the cliffs are mostly 
honeycombed.” 

“ But would you not be afraid ?” 
asked the clergyman. 

“No,” answered Valerie ; “J am 
afraid of nothing. I really do not 
know what the feeling of fear is. I 
should have been a man,” added 
she, blushing. 

* Dear—oh dear!” said the old 
man; “and you so gentle and delicate- 
looking ; but here is the ferry. Now, 
Mrs. Trotter, my dear, mind the 
plank—there’s a curl on the water. 
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Lanty, my lad, your hand—take care 
—take care.” 

“Ts our beautiful young lady going 
with us ?” said the old boatman, lift- 
ing his hat. 

‘No, Mr. Fitzpatrick,” answered 
Valerie ; “but I shall soon apply to 
you to take me round the cliffs, and 
teach me how to skull, and show me 
the caves.” 

“Yes, miss; but you must not be 
too venturesome; there’s an ugly long 
swell under Slieve Lia, and the 
breakers’ are strong round Corrigan 
Head when the “ white* sea pigeons” 
are flying up, and over the ould cliff, 
and four men couldn’t keep a boat 
from being sucked under the ledges 
of the rock when there’s a breeze from 
the westward, and the tide on the 
flow. You are too young, acushla! 
and too purty to be dhrowned. 
Musha ! I never laid my eyes on a 
more beautiful Colleen, and signs on 
it, for your mother at your age was 
just ae very moral, and I seed her 
and knowed her when she wasn't so 
tall as up to his reverence’s knee; and 
as for you, alannah! sure it’s keeping 

ou alive and not killing you we must 
in this wild country.” 

The young lady laughed at the 
outspoken gallantry of the old Celt, 
and kissed her hand to the rector 
and his lady; and next day she and 
Mrs. Gore returning their visit, were 
installed by them as visitors to school 
and cabin throughout the parish, a 
task which they both eminently en- 
joyed. But Valerie had other plea- 
sures to occupy her time equally 
innocent, but rather more consonant 
to her old habits of independence and 
romance. She was an artist, an 
equestrian, and an enthusiast in 
nature, followed by her groom ; she 
had already penetrated many of the 
gorges which lay among the moun- 
tains around them; she had climbed 
most of the high hills with her maid, 
and sat andsketched for hours, regard- 
less of time or of her meals; so that 
often at six o’clock, when the dressing- 
bell had been rung, full half an hour, 
and no Valerie appeared, would Mrs. 
Gore anxiously despatch messenger 
after messenger amidst her daughter’s 
favourite haunts, and perhaps in ten 


in millions, detached by the wind from the surf which frets around its base. Corrigan 


Head is 700 feet in height. 
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minutes afterwards would Valerie be 
seen approaching from a totally dif- 
ferent direction, swinging: her port- 
folio by its green strings, and looking 
so handsome, so healthy, and so inno- 
cent, that her gentle mother could 
not be angry with her, but would kiss 
her, and forgive “the truant disposi- 
tion” in her child. 

“Dearest mother, I have made 
such discoveries, a lovely glen, not a 
quarter of a mile away, anda cascade 
leaping down ledgeafterledge through 
thick hazels and dwarf oaks, and such 
a nice old woman living in a cabin at 
the glen top, a Protestant tenant of 
your own, and such a good creature, 
we must walk up this evening and 
see her.” 

There was one side which Valerie 
loved much ; it was through a long 
stony valley watered by a river. 
About three miles up there was a 
lone farmhouse tenanted by a re- 
spectable family who were graziers, 
and kept cattle on the hills. Just 
before their house there was a second 
glen called a from the quan- 
tity of gorse which grew on the hills 
about it. But if a person were to 
stand on any of these eminences and 
call loudly, he would hear his words 
repeated as loudly, and very distinctly 
three or four times; so the place had 
the name of “ the Glen of the Calling 
or Shouting Giant.” Now the cqlour- 
ing on these hills was of a most vivid 
description ; the rocks were grouped 
fantastically, and in some places 
coated with glittering holly ; in other 
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places naked—the gray relieving the 
green. A forest had once been on 
the right bank of the stream, but 
had all been cut down ; but the oak 
and ash stumps still remained, form- 
ing an underwood of green leaves: 
here the fox might be seen skulkin 

amidst the stones; the stoat woul 

run across the road ; the otter would 
be heard splashing in the river; or 
the great sea eagle, from his eyrie in 
Slieve Lia, would float over the valley, 
or swoop so low that the glance of 
his kingly eye would be visible, or 
his wild bark be heard. All this was 
enchantment to the fresh mind of our 
gentle Valerie, and hither she oft- 
times resorted, and her mother could 
not say her nay, for always accus- 
tomed to succumb to her husband, 
when she found a similar constitution 
of independence in her daughter, she 
from habit on way to it; and so 
the fair girl rode up straths and 


sealed mountains, and went in a 
corra with old Ned Fitzpatrick, and 
her maid, who was a fisherman’s 
daughter, round Corrigan Head at 
the risk of her limbs; and thus 
did as she pleased, leading a most 


unrestrained though innocent life ; 
yet extremely hurtful in its conse- 
quences, and terminating in immi- 
nent peril. 

Such was the state of things at 
Glenalla previous to our visit there; 
and it is evident, dear Frank, that 
neither Mrs. Gore nor Valerie had 
the least knowledge or suspicion of 
what a very bad world we live in ! 


CHAPTER III. 


LOVE AND SCORN. 


I sHOULD have mentioned that there 
was a house nearly opposite to Glen- 
alla, on the other side of the river, 
called Hunter’s Hall; and that it 
usually was set in lodgings to stran- 
gers during the fishing or bathing 
seasons, by a wild family named 
Macswine, whose occupation, open- 
ly, was horse dealing, but covertly 
poaching and illicit distillation, and 
occasionally smuggling. A very small 
yacht had just arrived in the harbour, 
and the owner of it took up his abode 
at Hunters Hall. He was well 
known in the neighbourhood as an 
amateur fisher and fowler de la pre- 
mere force. Two Sundays after his 
arrival he appeared in church, when 


from the Trotter’s pew he directed 
a heavy cannonade of most ill-bred 
staring at both Mrs. Gore and her 
daughter. The elder lady, thanks 
to her widow’s veil, was enabled to 
sit undisturbed by the attack; but 
Valerie’s light hat had no such port- 
cullis to ward it off ; still they thought 
no more of it after service, and had 
not even the curiosity to ask the name 
of the assailant. However, next day 
at luncheon a dog-cart drove to the 
door, and a card was sent in :— 
“Sir Giles Bigsby, bart., 
Yacht Terpsichore.” 

Mrs. Gore told Amos to say she was 
engaged, and the dog-cart slowly 
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turned, and vanished down the ave- 
nue. ‘“ Who is this person, Amos ?” 
said his mistress. “ I am thinking, 
madam, it is the gentleman who sat 
in the rector’s pew yesterday.” At 
that moment in walked Mr. Trotter ; 
he had met the dog-cart on the 
avenue, and was consequently full of 
lamentations. “Oh dear—oh dear— 
what brought him here? he is a bad 
man—a wild bad man—drinks hard 
and swears, and is a sad wicked man 
every way, and keeps low company. 
Oh dear, did you see him in church 
yesterday ? he never either stood up 
or knelt down—quite a heathen—dear 
—oh dear.” He then told Mrs. Gore 
something of the man’s history. His 
great grandfather was old Bigsby 
of Stepney—brewer—hop-grower—a 
millionaire ; he was Lord Mayor of 
London at the time of a Royal mar- 
riage, when the King made him a 
baronet ; his son was an unsuccessful 
speculator ; his grandson, Sir Walter, 
a fast man on the race-course, and at 
the German hells; and when he 
broke his own and his horse's neck 
over a double fence in Leicestershire, 
his brother Giles became the baronet. 
Now this man, from his ever having 
doggedly refused all education, was 
sent into the mercantile navy, where 
he had the character of being a scrub- 
by and vicious lad, very depraved, 
and “much a liar’—he was now 
hastily summoned home to assume 
the honours of the baronetcy. It was 
a barren title; the deceased had 
made no will, having spent all his 
fortune, and thus secured the un- 
affected sorrow of his creditors by 
dying in debt to them al] ; however, 
there was a standing sum of £4,000 

which -~ old panes had left. tiec 

up tightly in the government 5 per 
eaten the interest of which was to be 
a nest egg to all his descendants “in 
case of a rainy day.” So said the 
wording of his will. On this Sir 
Giles could not live in London, so 
he spent his summer in yachting and 

fishing; and his winters were passed 

in “laying up” in some obscure 

lodging in Liverpool ; he being gene- 

rally in bed and drunk all day, and 

only getting up to Sonigate all night.’ 
He had a particular fancy for this 

wild parish, and certain black trout 

which swarmed in the Oonagh, and 

gave “splendid sport.” Finally, he 

was a thick, bull-headed, short man. 


In appearance and manner one would 
class him between Dirk Hatterick 
and Sir Bingo Binks; and he had a 
vulgar strut and swagger which he 
conceived to be as necessary to his 
dignity as the bloody hand on the 
dexter side of his baronet’s scutcheon. 

Now, this Sir Sansloy had dared to 
look upon our pure Una; this unclean 
kestrel, or kite, was meditating a 
swoop upon our wood-dove of Glen- 
alla, or in plain words, Sir Giles had 
fallen violently in love with Valerie 
Gore. The man’s nature, though 
savagely coarse, was strong, and even 
sensitive in as far as his vanity was 
concerned. He had seen Valerie 
cantering on her thoroughbred up the 
village street, and he thought that 
such another hand and seat had never 
met his eyes, even in the London 

varks ; then her beauty enchanted 

im ; and ina confidential chat with 
young Fitzpatrick, who carried his 
fishing-rod and dressed his flies, he 
had obtained an account of her for- 
tune, which “long Lanty” made dou- 
ble what it was—the lad having 
lately learned his multiplication table. 
Then Glenalla would be, as the afore- 
said Lanty affirmed, “convaynient for 
the throut ;” meaning thereby that it 
would prove an eligible fishing lodge; 
so, taking all things together, Sir 
Giles determined on offering himself 
and his hand, or hands, as well that 
in his coat sleeve as that on his 
scutcheon cee and therefore irre- 
sistible, to Miss Gore, on the first op- 
pg He had applied to the 

v. John Trotter to introduce him, 
but the good man had got away from 
him, like Venus from A®neas, in a 
cloud of interjectional lamentations, 
and all of the negative order, such as 
“Oh dear, no, no, no—I dare not, 
Sir Giles—high people, sir—very high 
people—I dare not, sir—oh, no, no, 
no.” The baronet then had recourse 
to his wife, who met him on a bolder 
and more honest ground. 

*‘ Indeed I won’t, Sir Giles, do any 
such thing. You know very well 
your habits would never suit the 
Glenalla ladies. When I see you less 
fond of your grog, Sir Giles, and less 
fond of keeping company with them 
disreputable villains, Conaghy and 


Jack Macswine, perhaps Mr. Throtter 

might ask Mrs. Gore for permission 

for you to make her acquaintance.” 
e good lady had a horror of the 
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man, and after his exhibition at 
church—she having sharp eyes, and 
seeing how matters stood, had de- 
clared to her husband that “Sir Giles 
reminded her of the haythen whom 
St. Paul describes in the Romans ; 
because he spent his time in church 
in worshipping the craythurmorethan 
the Creator.” 

Foiled in all his attempts to obtain 
an introduction, and presuming on 
his paltry title, he now determined 
to accost Valerie in the street ; but 
there was that of modesty and dig- 
nity about the young girl that repelled 
him, while it charmed him. Like 
most brutes, and all fools, he thought 
very highly of himself, and never 
doubted but that eventually he would 
succeed. Yet, though he continually 
met her, and stared hard at her, and 
almost addressed her, yet I question 
if Valerie ever saw him, at all events 
she appeared not to take the smallest 
cognizance of his admiration; the 
young lady being frequently absorbed 
in subjective life, and having no eyes 
at the time for anything of objective 
phenomena, particularly if it hap- 
pened to be, as in the present case, of 
a disagreeable nature. 

Inthis dilemma, after a confidential 
interview with “long Lanty,” enli- 
vened by a couple of glasses of grog, 


in which the algebraic proportions of 


spirits and water were i+1, Sir Giles 
determined to write, doubting not but 
that his “eloquence de la plume,” 
backed by the splendour of his rank, 
&c., would, as Lanty said, “ Do the 
job, and do it well.” 

The letter ran thus :— 


“Dear Miss GorE,—Though I 
have not the honner of your acquaint- 
ance, yet as I am desirous of bein 
rooqmemeng 4 known to you, I sen 
this line. Dear Miss Gore, I am the 
wictim of your charms, and cannot 
live without your sosiety ; but don’t 
be alarmed—my intentions are hon- 
nerable—highly so, I assure you— 
*pon honner—no mistake, and all’s 
right. This will be satisfactory to 
the old lady, to whom I send my 
compts. Will you then make me 
happy by becoming Lady ar 
baronet’s bride—no less. never 


thought to do it, but Kupid isa ram 


one, and you ladies are omimpotent, 
so I must give in. Soliciting the 
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honner of a purseonal interview, I 
am ever your devoted, 


“Gries Biassy, Bart.” 


This being read to, and highly ap- 
proved of, by Lanty, especially the 
classical allusion to Cupid—the said 
Lanty averring that it was a letter 
which would “ soften the heart of a 
dog fish” —Sir Giles at once sealed 
it and despatched the young fisher- 
man, who was really a good, honest, 
simple lad, with it to Glenalla. Now 
it happened when Mercury arrived 
in the avenue, Minerva was walking 
adown it, and received from his 
horny hand the epistle. Unfortu- 
nately, Mrs. Gore was from home, 
and Valerie, supposing it to be a mes- 
sage from the rectory, broke the seals, 
and read the contents in a twinkling, 
the great bright brown eyes flashing 
adown the page ; then, with a flushed 
brow, and suffering an exclamation 
to escape from her wreathed and 
scornful lips—which, I am sorry to 
relate, was drunk in by the long assi- 
nine ears of the messenger—Miss 
Gore walked swiftly up the avenue, 
beckoning to Lanty to follow her. 
Hastily entering the drawingroom, 
she approached the writing-table, 
seized an envelope, into which she 
inserted Sir Giles’s note, and de- 
livered it unaddressed to be borne 
back to the writer. 

“Have you no message, miss?” 
asked Lanty, sheepishly. 

‘* None to the sender of that letter ; 
but one word to you. I must insist 
on your never bringing me again any 
such impertinent notes as you have 
done on this occasion.” 

Exit Lanty rather chopfallen. Now 
this was all grievously wrong, and 
thoroughly unwise in our Valerie ; 
but she was so young, and at the 
time full of impulse, and foolishly 
self reliant, the sin of her character. 
She was untrue to herself, and to her 
proper dignity as a lady, in acting 
thus rudely and uncourteously to the 
poor ignorant savage, who, whatever 
were the vices of his life or the de- 
ficiencies of his education, hud acted 
in this matter legitimately towards 
her, and proposed for her in the very 
best style he was capable of exhibit- 
ing. No doubt, had Mrs. Gore been 
at home, she would have sent a polite 
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answer to the note and thus soothed 
him, in place of irritating him to 
little short of frenzy. 

When Lanty returned, and had de- 
livered the envelope which held the 
baronet’s “rejected addresses,” it 
would be impossible to express the 
mingled fury and amazement which 
by turns assailed the unfortunate 
suitor’s mind. He stamped- and 
swore, and “shook his brown fist up 
agen the sky, and took on so, that 
myself was afeart for my life,” said 
the simple Lanty. When the storm 
abated > questioned his messenger 
strictly. 

“Did you see Miss Gore ?” 

“T did, sir.” 

“ How did she look ?” 

“Verra grand.” 

“What did she say when she read 
my letter ?” 

“Why then, to tell you no lie, she 
just said the one word, and that was 
‘the reptile.” ” | 

“You don’t mean to affirm that 
she applied this term to me ?” 

“roth and then she just did, that 
was the very name she called you, 
and myself wondhring at her using 
such language.” 

Sir Giles turned very red at this, 
then his cheeks assumed an ochery 
hue, and then became white like 
those of a corpse, his lips pale and 
frothing ; then the fire broke from 
his eye, and turning round, he walked 
a pace away from his companion, and 
there, in the fierceness of his brutal 
anger, and the agony of his trodden 
down pride, he breathed from his 


Wuen Mrs. Gore returned in the 
afternoon, and learned from Valerie 
what had occurred, she was greatly 
distressed ; she chid her daughter 
for her over hasty procedure, and was 
both shocked and grieved when the 

oung lady confessed to her that she 

ad used the contemptuous and ob- 
jectionable appellation in the heariag 
of the baronet’s envoy. 

“ Dear mother,” she said, “I could 
not help it ; my blood was dancing in 
my veins at his insolent note, and at 
the way he dared to speak of you, 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE SWOOP OF THE HAWK. 


lips and registered in his heart a vow 
productive of darkest fruit and over- 
much misery in after time. 

He had sustained a dreadful in- 
sult ; yet the passion which occupied 
his mind was not in the least dimin- 
ished,but blown intoa greater heat and 
fever by the opposition it had itself 
engendered. is love, as he called 
it, was mingled now with a wild de- 
sire for revenge, and an intense de- 
termination to overcome the unwil- 
lingness of this proud girl ; if not by 
consent, why then by fraud, or even 
by force. e swore that night that 
he would do it, so help him ——. I 
shall not write the blasphemy. 

There is a terrible chapter in the 
history of Irish domestic life some 
sixty years ago, and the heading of 
that chapter is ABDUCTION; the 
practice had scarcely died out at the 
period I write of. Men went by 
night, and carried off a woman, tore 
her from her friends, set her on a 
horse before a man who wished to 
marry her, took her to a priest's 
house, whom they compelled to read 
the ceremony, thus hoping that the 
irrevocable knot being tied, the lady, 
through fear of loss of character and 
of necessity, would consent to give 
that affection to the husband which 
she had refused to the suitor. This 

ractice was not confined to the 
ower or middling classes, for we 
have historical evidence that such 
outrages were rpetrated amon 
people of the highest fashion, an 
even amidst the ranks of titled life. 





mother. Such a man, so coarse, so 
bold, so ignorant !” 

“Yes, dear, this is all true, but while 
we feel what is truthful of evil 
people, it is not always either wise 
or charitable to declare it. I fear we 
have made this man, who is unprin- 
cipled and dangerous, our enemy for 
life. Now, my child, you must stay 
at home for a few days, and if this 
person remains in the neighbourhood, 
perhaps we had better go down to 
the hotel at Bundoran, and pitch our 
tent there, till this cloud passes.” 
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On this they had almost agreed, 
when the next day the Trotters came 
in to luncheon, each bearing under 
their tongue a little honey bag of 
gossip, but of a different nature ; the 
good minister's pouch contained 
matter chiefly sweet and parochial, 
while his helpmate was more acidu- 
lated and conventional. 

“Think of that horrid man, Sir 
Giles, being gone! Bianconi’s car 
called for him this morning, and off 
he went, and all his luggage with 
him ; and Ned Fitzpatrick tells me 
his yacht is ordered round to Liver- 
pool. I am sure it’s a happy riddance 
to the parish, and both Jack and me 
—hem, I mean Mr. Throtter and me 
—are delighted to miss him ; he was 
corrupting young Lanty, our boatman, 
a good lad, but an uncommon fool, 
and learning him to drink, and then 
his behaviour in church was really 
scandalous, lolling, and yawning, and 
staring, and sleeping, too, at the very 
best of Mr. Throtter’s sermons. 
wanted fa— ough Mr. Throtter to 
preach a discourse against such 
doings, as J’m told Dane Swift did 
long ago; but he’s too quiet, God 
help him, poor man, to do it.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” broke in the 
reader. 

“T appeal to good Mistress Gore, 
would it not be pulling the whiskers 
of a wild cat to doso? Mrs. Trot- 
ter is so stout-hearted that I often 
think it is she who ought to be I, and 
Ishe. I am too oldto be fighting in 
my pulpit with beasts from Ephesus, 
and wild profligate men. Indeed, 
Mistress re, I love peace too 
dearly to do so. My great and onl 
anxiety in this world is, that 
should not survive my dear Mrs. 
Trotter ; for then I should have no- 
thing to do but to lay my old bones 
in the cold grave beside her.” 

Here he produced an ancient brown 
handkerchief, and put it to his-eyes, 
affected by a picture which he drew 
every day of his life, but whose hues 
were always fresh to him. 

“Come, Throtter, my dear,” said 
the wife, “let us have no nonsense ; 
you really are an old fool to be talk- 
ing that way. There is no one here 
at all going to die, please the Lord. 
Here, a ve Miss Gore the list of the 
two new families at the Waterguard 
station, and let us be off. I’ve got 
to vist them stupid Bovairds, who 
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are all for eating and drinking, and 
mogering their poor sinful souls, 
and hard work it is to speak to 
them.” 

So they went on their way, and the 
next day the Ballyshannon True 
Blue announced the departure of Sir 
Giles Bigsby, bart., and suite, from 
Oonaghmore, in his yacht 7'erpsichore, 
for Liverpool, en route for a cruise 
among the Channel Islands’? And 
thus our Valerie, freed from all fear 
of meeting this troublesome intruder, 
renewed and continued her solitary 
rides and rambles. 

Summer was now gone, and on a 
wet and windy morning sat Valerie 
over a huge basket of needle-work. 
Mrs. Gore had gone down to visit the 
school. Suddenly the sun shone out 
brilliantly and warmly, like Him who 
made it, shining on the tears of the 
world, and burning them all to bright- 
ness. Still the sky was full of sail- 
ing clouds, relieving the deep blue of 
the dome, and casting a hundred fly- 
ing shadows over the hills and the 
plains. ‘Oh, what a day for a ride 
up the Tullyhoner glen: it is so fresh 
and wild ; the gullies are all full of 
water, and there will be a perfect 
concert of tumbling cascades all 
along the valley. Then it’s just the 
day to sketch that group of huge 

uare rocks that lie in the hollow, 
like a ruined castle, with the rowna 
trees growing up among them, and 
the holly coating them like ivy on a 
wall.” 

During this impulsive soliloquy, 
Valerie had rung the bell, which was 
saree by the groom in his stable 


ress. 
* Amos, I shall want my horses in 


half an hour. I am going to Tully- 
honer.” 


“T am afraid, miss, you cannot 
bac 


have them, as Zanga’s back is a little 
galled with the new saddle.” 

This checked the young lady’s ar- 
dour for a minute ; but soon recover- 
ing, she ordered her own horse Diaz, 
or the Cid, to be got ready, deter- 
mining to ride alone ; ond if the 
truth be told, rather chuckling, and 
inwardly smiling at the boldness and 
ple of the undertaking. The 
groom’s brow grew dark; but he 
simply bowed, and retired. He was 
a strange, stern man, silent and re- 
served to a fault, yet greatly attached 
to the Gore family, and a good and 
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clever servant. In half an hour our 
fair Diana Vernon was in the saddle, 
cantering slowly down the avenue ; 
then walking her horse up the village 
street, many eyes upon her, then stop- 
ping to deposit letters in the post- 
office, and finally starting off, glen- 
ward bound, on her harmless, but ill- 
judged frolic. I suppose, in the 
whole of this remote country, there 
is not a more solitary spot than this 
Pass of Tullyhoner. Rocks, wild 
animals, and natural wood, seem to 
be its sole occupants ; and almost the 
only voices which ever break through 
its loneliness are the brawling and 
rippling by turns of the Caillagh, 
which flows from its head, or the 
sobbing of the rills in their hill-side 
galleries as they descend to swell the 
river. Up amidst these dusky re- 
cesses did our Valerie now ride, 
cheered by the mountain air, by the 
sense of independence, which ever 
acted in an exciting form on her 
peculiar mind, and by the vivacity of 
ae beautiful horse, who, from having 
been in the stable for two days, was 
charmingly fresh, and wild with 
spirits, yet docile to the skilful hand 
which mastered him. 

At the end of two miles she came 
to where a water-pipe, which had 
guided a hill-torrent across the road, 
was burst ; the whole way was plough- 
ed up, and a rushing brook was form- 
ed, fully six feet wide, across her path. 
This would have turned back a less- 
adventurous equestrian than Miss 
Gore ; but she had decided to visit 
Tullyhoner, and visit it she would. 
So, guiding Diaz as near the bank- 
side as she could, where was a large 
deposit of sand and stones, she rode 
through the stream, the water just 
reaching to and wetting the skirts of 
her riding-habit. From this the 
hard, gray road gradually melted into 
the green sod ; M‘Adam was ignored 
by nature ; and the gravel became 
grass ; and Valerie had a springing 
and charming canter of two miles 
more up to the lone farmhouse. 

I have before mentioned where she 
was received by the two dried-up 
spinster sisters, MacWhirters, with 
- oh ; and ded you coom a’ that 
wild way, your lane; ech, mon 
dearrh ? but that bates a’ I ever 
heerd tell on, Where was your 
mither, dear, that she let you? 
Weel, if I was she I’d never allow 





you,” &c., &c. Valerie laughed, and 
old MacWhirter now appeared to lead 
the cid into “the byre,” and pet 
him oop, and give him a lock of hay, 
till Valerie had finished her drawing. 
Behold her now perched upon a a, 
and transferring the savage and fan- 
tastic scene which lay beneath to her 

raceful sketch-book, and utterly, as 

er habit was, absorbed in her occu- 
pation. 

Yes, dear Valerie! absorbed too 
deeply to cast your eyes towards the 
prt you have just traversed, where 
three men have just alighted, and are 
leading their blown horses among 
the tall rocks, and boreens which 
skirt the Pass at either side ; they see 
and mark you well, but, alas, you 
cannot perceive them, nor does your 
innocent heart dream of their vil- 


lany. 

But now, while our gentle artiste 
is so occupied, let us go back to 
Glenalla, where Mrs. Gore has just 
returned from her parish visiting 
expedition, and found her birdie 
flown, its nest deserted, and the tall 
basket of unsewn frocks—they were 
for the poor—standing a solitary wit- 
ness of the relinquished industry of 
the fair sempstress. 

* Amos, where is Miss Gore ?” 

“ Gone to the mountains, ma’am.” 

“But with whom ?” 

“ By herself.” 

“God preserve her, Amos, but this 
was rash. Why did not you accom- 
pany her ?” 

“The horse I ride is back-galled, 
and will not bear a saddle.” 

“Go down at once to the village. 
Stay, I will go with you; we can 
hire a horse there for you to follow 
her ; bring your saddle on your arm.” 

Forth they went—reached the 
village—but no horse was to be had 
at any price. Mrs. Gore was most 
uneasy, when up rides the rector on 
his brood mare Hecaba, so called by 
him on account of her having had so 
many foals. 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” he said, after 
hearing of Valerie’s escapade, “ but 
this is dreadful ; and there is never 
a horse to be had—dear, oh dear, I 
would offer Hecaba, but to tell you 
the truth, she is going to—ahem— 
ahem—be confined, and your groom 
would blow the poor dear. brute, and 
hurt her; but her son, the brown 
colt, that is Aineas, he is a tall strong 
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beast, and only three years old, and 
has just been shod yonder at the 
blacksmith’s.” 
“Shall I take him, ma’am ?” the 
oom hastily asked, touching his 


at. 

“ Certainly, Amos,” answered his 
mistress, “ with very kindest thanks 
to you, dear sir, for your generous 
offer.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear, not atall, I 
only hope’—as the groom rode 
swiftly out of the forge on the long- 
legged son of Hecaba—“ TI only ho 
that Aineas will not be too much for 
that poor deformed youth.” 

“Pardon me,” said Mrs, Gore, 
“but you are quite mistaken. Amos 
is an admirable horseman, sir, both 
an active and a daring man ; and my 
knowledge of these facts, as well as 
my trust in his fidelity, tends much 
to dissipate my anxiety concerning 
my daughter in her long rides.” 

They re and the gentle mother 
returned to wait, and to pray for her 
truant child, and God was with her, 
as he is wont to be with those that 
fear his name—and that child. She 
had about this time finished her 


sketch, and regained her saddle, and 
was very slowly walking her horse 
down the grass road, enjoying the 
lengthening shadows which the de- 
clining sun was beginning to throw 


across the ravine. She was now 
eco a singular “ bit” of the 

which was marked by a vast 
number of upright gray stones, 
having somewhat of the appearance 
of a demoralized churchyard, or an 
unregulated cemetery, a crowd of old 
thorn trees twisted and weirdlike 
growing among them, and relieving 
the barren sterility of the spot, as 
Valerie reached this wild place, and 
was trying to recollect an odd legend 
she had heard connected with it, a 
man suddenly rode out from the 
stones, and seizing her bridle with a 
rough hand, cried out— 

“You are wanted up there, miss ; 
you must come with me.” 

Alas, alas, for poor Valerie! and 
the baseless boast she had uttered to 
Mrs. Trotter, that she “did not 
know what fear was,” for her cheek 
at this moment was white as monu- 
mental marble, and all her presence 
of mind seemed to have died away 
in a palsy of unspeakable terror. 

“ Come, miss,” repeated the ruffian, 
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“there’s a nice gentleman a wanting 
of you there beyond.” But scarcely 
were the words uttered when the 
colour rushed back to the young girl's 
cheek, and the fire flashed from her 
eye, and oe her right hand she 
struck her high-mettled steed with 
all her force over his ears with her 
riding whip. Such a blow in such a 
lace, oh, noble horse! thou never 

hadst received before, nor ever didst 
again ; but now, plunging violently, 
and pee on his hind legs, he shook 
off the ruffian Grasp ; then wheeling 
half round he lashed out furiously 
with his heels, and then started off 
and stretched away in a wild gallop. 
There was a tumble, and a crash, and 
a curse howled behind her, but 
Valerie knew not what had hap- 

ned, more than that her good horse 

ad rid her of her assailant, for 

which she thanked God, and took 
courage. 

Oh dear, Valerie! HE has indeed 
preserved you so far ; but alas, other 
dangers await you, for at this mo- 
ment two other horsemen ride out 
from behind a roofless hovel on the 
roadside, and follow hard on your 
track in fell and determined pursuit ; 
both are dressed as countrymen, but 
one is better mounted, and has black 
crape on his face ; they ply whip and 
spur, and shout to Valerie to stop ; 
they shout at her again, and blas- 
pheme their God, ang swear—ah, exe- 
crable villains !—that they will shoot 
her down unless she pulls up ; and 
alas, she has no help in that lonely 
region, save from her heavenly 
Father, to whom her throbbing heart 
is crying in one continued agony of 

rayer ; and no hope from earth, save 
in the strength and speed of black 
Diaz, who is stretching away, and 
fast gaining on those who follow, At 
this juncture, she has since told us, 
that God put great courage into her 
heart, that she felt secure in her 
saddle, and knew and reckoned on 
the spirit and endurance of her horse, 
when suddenly the brook came in 
sight, crossing her path on the road, 
and much enlarged since the 
morning ; and again for a few seconds, 
the fearless Valerie experienced an 
agony ofterror, till, breathing a silent 
cry to her Saviour to be with her, 
she gathered her horse together, 
and cheering him by her voice, she 
faced him at the leap, which he 
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rushed at, and took fiyingly, landin 
far up on the opposite bank, an 
without discomposing the fair rider 
in the least. This feat rid her of one 
of her pursuers ; both men had at- 
temp! the leap, but the coarser 
ruffian of the two got into the water, 
and was nearly drowned in a large 
hole ; the better mounted made the 

ump at anarrow part, and succeeded 
in getting across scramblingly ; he 
rode a rough gray cob, with powerful 
action ; for fully a mile and a half 
more the contest continued on the 
stretch, our dear Valerie riding inimi- 
tably, as she always did, and keeping 
her advantage. Now the glen begins 
to widen out, passing through a wet 
holm, the road bad, and full of loose 
stones, most difficult for the thorough- 
bred to gallop among; there are deep 
ditches on — = s ane: our 
poor, persecuted one lost courage here 
again. Ah! God was teaching her— 
by astern yet loving discipline. At 
this time she was sick with fear; for 
the ruffian, riding his rough moun- 
tain horse recklessly over the stones, 
was now, for the first time, fast gain- 
ing on her ; so she was indeed sick 
with fear, and faint, and bending on 
her saddle with weariness, when God 
sent unexpected succour; and the 
mother’s quiet prayer at home, and 
the daughter’s anguished supplication 
in her distress went up to heaven to- 
gether, like pleading twins, before 
the great Interaessor, and comfort 
came down to both, and aid in time 
of need. 

This succour was in the person of 
Amos, the groom, who, mounted on 
the large and long-legged Aineas, now 
rode furiously forward, and passing 
his young lady, who cried feebly, 
“Oh, Amos, save me, save me,” 
pushed right in the way of her pur- 
suer. His a were actually flashing 
out fire, his face terrible with ion, 
and in a voice like a roar of thunder, 
he exclaimed, “ Desist, you cowardly 
scoundrel !” to which the other re- 
plied by oeanns a pistol at the 
groom’s head, who. ane in his 
saddle, escaped the bullet, and swiftly 
twisting the lash of his whip round 
his wrist, he dealt the ruffian such a 
terriblé stroke with the heavy end 
across the eyes that the blood ran 
down from under his mask, and he 
fell as if dead from his saddle. At 
this moment one of his companions 
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came galloping up, and having seen 
what had happened, and being unable 
to a in his horse, who was in the 
full stride, he made a détour to avoid 
the groom, and went full speed past 
him, following in the track of Valerie. 
Mastering a strong desire to alight, 
and = the crape from the face of 
his fallen foe, Amos now set out in 
pursuit of this new enemiy ; soon he 
reached him, and they galloped almost 
side by side for a hundred yards or 
more ; the fellow dodging in his sad- 
dle, and pulling his hat over his eyes, 
and our champion groom endeavour- 
ing in vain to stop him, or take him 
prisoner. At last he got in advance, 
about three or four yards, when, 
suddenly checking and wheeling his 
horse, he came with all his weight 
against the counter of his adversary’s, 
and man an@ horse went rolling into 
the deep ditch. 

And where was Valerie at this 
time? Still flying? No. True wo- 
man that she was, when the pistol 
shot rang in her ears she reined in 
her horse with an effort, all anxious 
for her servant’s safety. She had 
reached a green knoll, and from its 
elevation she saw one of her base 
pursuers disposed of, and the groom 
contending with the other ; and her 
heart and courage rose with the sight, 
for she knew that a few more hundred 
yards, and the glen opened on the 

ublic road, and she and Amos would 
safe ; and so in a few minutes he 
rode up anxiously to her, and said, 

“T trust in God, miss, nothing has 
happened to harm you ?” 

And she said, 

“Amos, I thank my God and I thank 
rs for my preservation. Are you 

urt, Amos? Oh, I fear you are 
hurt !” 

“ No, Miss Gore, not in any way ; 
—but these villains—who. are they J 
I must ride at once to the police 
station. Iam sureI have hurted one 
of them ; I gave it to him heavily.” 

Here the groom grinned savagely. 

“Amos,” said the young lady, so- 
lemnly, “I hope from 7 heart he is 
not badly hurt ; we will leave him 
and them to God. I desire not to 
know who they are; they are bad, 
vile men, from whose hands God has 
delivered me by the swiftness of my 
noble horse and the courage of my 
faithful servant. The whole circum- 
stance, frightful though it be, has 
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taught me much; may I profit by it, 
I humbly pray ; but, Amos, not one 
word of this story must be divulged; 
to my mother I shall tell all, but to 
all others it will be sufficient to say 
that we met some rough-riding moun- 
tain men, who frightened our horses 
—that is all. I insist on it bein 
with us a profound secret. I coul 
not bear to be talked of through the 
country ; nothing would distress me 
more.” 

The groom bowed, and said nothing; 
and Valerie knew that she might 
trust him. 

So reserved and locked up was the 
mind of this peculiar young woman, 
and so averse to any notoriety, they 
rode on in silence a short way, till 
Miss Gore again spoke. 

“Amos,” she said, as they slowly 
emerged from the jaws of the Pass, 
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“my cousins are coming to-day to 
Glenalla, and thus Ishall have abund- 
ance of protection in my rides ; and 
now I will walk Diaz very quietly 
all the way home, for both horses are 
greatly heated and blown.” 

So they got upon the public road, 
the groom resuming his position be- 
hind his mistress, when, lo! the 
trampling of steeds again behind ; 
but not those of enemies this time ; 
the pursuers were friendly, being Sir 
John Verney, bart., and Henry Ver- 
ney, his poor brother, myself, your 
very humble servant, to command, 
ensconced in a travelling britzka, and 
drawn by a pair of lean and spavined 
posters from the Killybegs hotel, and 
right glad were we to meet our beau- 
tiful cousin, though her cheek was so 
pale, and herself and her horse ap- 
peared so tired and disordered. 


TRANSLATION TRACERIES FROM THE CLASSIC AND CONTINENTAL POETS. 


MARTIAL.—ON A BEE, 


PRISONED in the lucid chamber 
Of that precious drop of amber, 
Beams a bee 


a 
Oh! beauteously ; 
As though, harmoniously disposed, 
In its own nectar ’twere enclosed. 
So sweetly sleeps the honeyed one beneath, 
That well might it have wished to rest, embalmed in such delicious death. 


TO DIADUMENE, 


The perfume yiglded by the apple bitten by some coy puella, 

Of that which comes from summer hives, treasured with the thymy mella ; 

Of Zephyrs blowing over beds of Corycinthean saffron yellow, 

Or grass fresh cropp’d beside a streamlet shaded by the drooping willow ; 

Of myrtle groves, of spicey thickets where the Arabian star has twinkled, 

of that the vines white clustering blossoms yield in April, dew besprinkled 
f fresh-turned earth after a shower, the nard of India palely lighted, 

On soft Aphrodites’. altar—all the flowers of earth united, 

All the sweets that ever lapp’d the sense and soul in charmed caresses— 

All to me were less than one of sweet Diadumene’s kisses. 


ON THE DOVE OF ARETULA, 


As Aretula musing rested, through the azure calm of air, 
Glided a beauteous gentle dove, and in her bosom buried : 
Mere chance this might have seemed, had not the sweet thing nestling there, 


When offered freedom, closer cli 


, and fondlier with her tarried : 


If for a a sister, fate has better things in store, 


And i 


thy prayers can move the mighty King of earth and sea, 


From Sardins’ exile home the bird the waves has wandered o’er 
A winged message of thy brother’s swift return to thee. 
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THEOCRITUS’ EPIGRAM ON THE POET HIPPONAX. 








Here, calmly shrined in marble white, a poet lies ; 

Though dead, his soul in echoing song ascends the skies ; 
If aught thou be impure of heart, at distance keep, 

But if of good, and conscience-balanced mind, and wise, 
Here muse in calm assured, or if it please thee, sleep. 













MADRID—TRANSLATED FROM ALFRED DE MUSSET. 






i Madrid is princess of all Spain, 
i O’er every land her beauties reign, 
Famed for black as for blue eyes ; 
Madrid, white city of serenades, 
Along whose twilight promenades 

Small feet trip when through the skies 


Sunset sinks and stars arise. 














City of the tauridian game, 

Where winking soft hands yield acclaim, 
While the scarfs flutter, fans make play ; 

Where, of a lovely starry night, 

The dusk senoras veiled in white, 
With step superb, came forth to pray, 
Down the blue stairs in Vesper’s ray. 


Madrid, Madrid, I love to jest 

With thy gay stately dames who rest 
Round the fount by the river’s strand ; 

For one, the rarest of. the rare, 

With dusk-bright amorous brows is there, 

Whose finger tip I prize beyond 

The fair or dark of any land. 


















One whom an old duenna tends 

With eyes demure from sparks or friends ; 
Nor opes her casement but to me, 

When azure silence domes the town, 

The sheep bleat on the moorlands brown, 

And past the mountain’s purple knee 

In cloud, the soft moon nears the sea. 


She is my princess, she alone, 
My amorous, my jealous one, 
Andalouse in black-net hood ; 
My demon-angel, joy and sin, 
Yellow as an orange skin, 
Now sad, now livelier in her mood 
Than bird that hails the morning flood. 


. But if one asks me, man or maid, 
The nature of my escapade— 
It is my horse attracts her eye— 
A compliment I passing 
On her mantilla or her — 
Or bon-bons or yanille I buy 
From her,—the carnival being nigh. 


Song. 


ENGLAND—THE COLONIZER. 


Now, round the ocean-cinctured world, 
O’er continent and mighty islan 
Floats one steady flag unfurled 
_ _ By surging shore and woody highland ; 
And where’er it cheers the breeze 
Forward follow Light and Order, 
Like the calm moon on the seas 
That lights the waves around its border :— 
Whose the sunny flag sublime 
Blazing in the van of Time ? 
England’s—peaceful England ! 


Lo! beneath a northern throne, 
Like eagle flocks in heaving motion, 
Full-feathered to the iron bone, 
With breasted breath to last o’er ocean, 
Floats a magic winded fleet, 
That bears the Age’s harvest onward 
Unto tropic hearts that beat 
To burst into her regions sunward :— 
Whose the white and heaven-lit sails 
That barter mind for commerce bales? 
England’s—radiant England ! 


Still in the low and dusky night 
Of sense-life lags the sultaned East, 
And in the gloried southern light 
ae the blind and gloomy priest ; 
e Tartar wastes, the sword 


U 
On t 
O’er the sceptre claims dominion ; 
But wakened man is gazing toward 
The spots where Freedom spreads her pinion :— 
Where are they, oh! where are they ? 
Underneath whose sunny sway 4 
England’s— cheerful England ! 


Yes, a mighty mother pours 
Around the world her genial flame, 
And tropic hills and island shores 
Shine in the baptism of her name. 
For souls she sends a kindling breath 
From art that clears the eye for pleasure, 
And for their hearts the purest faith 
That ever fell from Heaven’s treasure :— 
Whose'the bright and vigorous form 
That wings its flight through night and storm ? 
England’s—forward England ! 


Over many a dawning land, 
Cradled in the blue Pacific, 
Many a bright and labouring band 
Bear her earnest soul prolific ; 
With the pecans flag unfurled, 
Spirits they to whom ’tis gi 
Yet to roll this crescent world 
Into the full light of heaven :— 
Whence are they who bear the day 
Where the dusky races stray ? 
They have sailed from England ! 
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Lord Palmerston. 


Oh! remember every soul, 

Labouring in this brightening age, 
Every race from pole to pole 

Seeks from you a merenge . 
Then so work that round the earth 

Ye my leave some brightening traces, 
And the Isle that gave you birth 

_ shine for everlasting races :— 

Cc 





when voices from the main 
aloud—*“ Who broke our chain?” 
rth shall echo—“ England !” 


And when the rival peoples rise, 
And back the blinding past shall fling, 
And emulate thy destinies 
By soaring toward thy sunny wing ; 
Oh, stronger yet may grow the might 
That time can never dim or hoary ; 
Still be thou first to bear through night 
The dawn in all its peace and glory :— 
That noon-lit nations may look back 
With prayers upon thy shining track 
And trace their light to—England ! 


Lord Palmerston. 


Wuart a marvellous man must that have been whose death in his 
eighty-first year, takes the nation altogether by surprise, and over- 
whelms it with the noblest sorrow? Other historic names have 
disappeared—full of years and honours—with the gradual decline 
and glory of a summer sunset; the public regrets and sympathies 
which followed them to their graves have had a retrospective and 
semi-historic character. They had outlived their careers, and their 
active lives had long receded into perspective. But here was a man 
of fourscore and upward, with the genial gaiety, the force, and the 
enterprize of early youth ; with the industry of laborious manhood, 
and a mind luminous with the experience of nearly sixty years of 
active life! In the midst of the busiest life, of the hardest labour, 
the most vivid enjoyment of his faculties, and in possession of an 
influence absolutely prodigious, this great historic personage has 
disappeared. Never was lamentation more heartfelt and universal 
thaw that which surrounds his coffin. Half his worth was not 
known until he was taken from us. But it is marvellous, even 
under the reserves and routine of public life, how the personal 
character of the statesman wjll impress itself, and how surely the 
instinctive sympathies of the nation will detect and accompany 
what is manly, honest, and magnanimous. Already a thousand 
pleasant and good natured stories, which, though we had never 
heard them before, we feel must be true of him, so well was his 
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playful and kindly nature understood, are springing up like flowers 
over his grave. But regret does not express the feeling of the 
nation. There is even more than a sense of bereavement. An 
awful feeling of uncertainty for the future mingles with the na- 
tional sorrow. A great constitutional and patriotic influence, whose 
generous and energetic workings were thoroughly well understood, 
has vanished. All the evil that he neutralized or overawed is still 
among us. It is happy for the country that the Z'%imes has 
promptly raised its stupendous voice to re-assure the constitutional 
sense, and avert the panic of the public. 

As in Venetian history a few great Doges stand out distinct and 
immortal, so is it in the long catalogue of our Prime Ministers. 
The great office will not make the small man great. His hour of 
importance over, he takes his everlasting place in the catalogue of 
mediocrity, and all- about him goes the way of dusty death, and is 
forgotten. How few of our First Ministers are names to conjure by. 
How few are even in the public recollection associated with a de- 
fined character or a single worthy exploit. What is the essential 
difference, as logicians say, that separates the moral and intellectual 
species, to which Lord Palmerston belonged, from the vulgar genus 
of mankind? The creative faculty—mind in its sublimest exhibition. 
It is the faculty which we term originality, and think little more 
about it ; though we are sometimes, when the great occasion comes, 
delighted by its audacious discoveries, and awed by its vivid 
miracles, The state of a mind which, by its own power, stands 
emancipated without effort from the littleness of precedent and of 
prejudice. Such was Napoleon’s mind—such, under different con- 
ditions, and in a meaner field, was Lord Palmerston’s : towering 
unfathomably above the average level of contemporary intellect, it 
is the property of this practical genius to reach its conclusions 
with the decision, force, and splendour of a thunderbolt. Every 
new stage in society’s progress, like the bicth of Hercules, is 
watched by a malignant influence. The powers of darkness beset 
the crisis. The history of human progress is that of stupendous 
exertion averting stupendous calamity. The chief dangers of every 
epoch are few. If the points where the pressure is severest be 
guarded successfully, the battle is won. Lord Palmerston saw the 
twofold perils of his day, and during his long and arduous com- 
mand, has held the field against them. The Constitution is threatened 
at home, behind the old cry of “ Reform.” The liberties of Europe 
planted in France and in Italy are viewed by the absolute monarchies 
of the Continent with a jealousy which would at least, as respects 
Italy, if unawed by external influences, assume the form of active 
machinations. With what a lofty inflexibility he has maintained the 
interests of England, and of humanity upon these vital points, the 
position which he leaves to his successors attests. France, founded 
on the democratic principle of election, on whith rested all the 
ancient monarchies of Europe, is the staunch ally of England ; so also 
is Italy ; and notwithstanding Mr. Disraeli’s coquetry with demo- 
cracy, and the certainty that from him or his followers no Reform 
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Bill could any longer meet with effectual resistance, the Manchester 
demagogues have pressed and clamoured in vain for “ Reform.” 

To his own fair and manly policy, seconded by his wise appoint- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel, may be referred, in great measure, the 
predominance of Palmerston sympathies at the recent elections in 
Ireland. That the temporary physical exhaustion, not decadence, 
following on a laborious Session and a General Election, which pre- 
ceded for some time the acute attack to which he succumbed, has 
been improved by some of his subordinates, to revive in Ireland the 
disastrous stupidity of a policy designed to strengthen the hands, and 
to flatter the ambitions of the Roman Hierarchy, at the moment 
when Fenianism has proved them to be powerless, is one evidence 
of the magnitude of the shock which good government, at this side 
of the water, has sustained by his death. : 

That no general collapse of a system so wise, so generous, and so 
patriotic, will be tolerated in England, is indicated by the high and 
decided tone of the Z'imes, and by the muster-roll of those able men, 
at whose head we place Mr. Lowe, who have recurred to the first 
principles of their party, and taken their stand upon that generous 
Continental policy, and that veneration for the Constitution of 
England, which were the dominant characteristics of the great 
Minister who is gone. 

The illustrious Prime Minister had scarcely breathed his last, 
when the two or three organs that remain to Mr. Disraeli’s party 
announced, as the welcome consequence of his death, the dissolution 
of the so-called Palmerstonian party in politics. Good news, indeed, 
were it for the ex-official followers of Mr. Disraeli, who have grown 
gray, and democratic, and pro-Romanist, in their long wait for the 
political degradation of the great constitutional chief, whom the 
country deplores—if, now that his star has set without an eclipse, 
the independent and liberal-minded men who supported his policy, 
because it was constitutional and generous, had no chance left them 
but to throw themselves into the arms of a leader whose policy is 
neither. 

One thing is clear, that, not merely as a commemoration of a 
great political chief, but as a common platform for political organi- 
zation, on which all who reverence the principles of the departed 
Statesman may meet and combine, the formation of a Palmerston 
Club, is a necessity of the hour. 





